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HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 
JR, UNTINGDONSHIRE, or Hun- 
af TINGTON$SHIRE, is an int coun- 
2 © ty, which takes its name from Hun- 
K* E tingdon, or Huntington, the coun- 


Wn ty town, and is one of the leaſt 


counties in England. It is bounded on the eaſt 
by Cambridgeſhire, on the ſouth by Bedfordſhire, 
on the weſt by Northamptonſhire, and on the 
north by a part of Northamptonſhire and Lincoln- 
ſhire ; it extending twenty-four miles from north 
to ſouth; eighteen in breadth from eaſt to welt ; 
and about ſixty-ſeven in circumference. 

In the time of the Romans this county was part 
of the diſtrict inhabited by the Iceni, who alſo 
extended their dominion over the counties of Suf- 
folk, Norfolk and. Cambridgeſhire. However, 
under the Saxons, Huntingdonſhire was ſeparated 


from that tract of country formerly poſſeſſed by 
| | X the 
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the Iceni, and became part of the kingdom of 
Mercia. Mr. Camden informs us, that he found 
in an ancient ſurvey, that this county was a fo- 
reſt till the reign of Henry the Second, But, be 
that as it will,, it is certain that it was greatly ra- 
- vaged by the Danes, which obliged many families 
to leave it, ſo that it became very thin of people; 
but the Danes being at length conquered by king 
Alfred, that prince obliged them either to depart, 


or to embrace Chriſtianity. 
Phe principal rivers of Huntingdonſhire, are 
the Ouſe and the Nen. The Ouſe riſes near 
| Brackley in Northamptonſhire, enters this county 
| at St. Neots, then runs north-eaſt by Huntingdon, 
and ſome other towns, and, at length, having tra- 
_ verſed Huntingdonſhire, Cambridgeſhire and Nor- 
folk, in which courſe it is joined by ſeveral other 
rivers, it falls into the German ocean near Lynn- 
Regis, in the laſt mentioned county, 
The Nen has its ſource near Daventry in Nor- 
thamptonſhire, and running north-eaſt almoſt pa- 
rallel to the river Quſe, winds round the north- 
welt and north boundaries of this county, where 
it forms ſeveral large bodies of water, which the 
inhabitants call Meers, The firſt of theſe meers, 
or lakes, is called Wittleſey-Meer, and is no leſs 
than ſix miles long, and three broad. The other 
| _ conſiderable meers formed by the river Nen, are 
| Ug-meer, Brick-meer, Ramſey-meer, and Ben- 
 wick-meer; from whence this river, continuing its 
courſe through Cambridgeſhire and Lincolnſhire, 
falls into the German ocean near Wiſbich in 
| Cambridgeſhire. | 
It is remarkabable that the aboye meers, particu- 
larly Wittleſey-meer, are frequently thrown into 
the moſt violent agitations, without the leaſt 
breath of wind being perceived, to the great ter- 


ror and dargzr of the fiſhermen and others, who 
paſs 
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paſs theſe lakes, whoſe agitations are generally 
ſuppoſed to ariſe from eruptions or ſubterranean 
winds, 

With reſpect to mineral ſings; there are two 
at Hailweſton, near St. Neots, one of which is 
of a brackiſh taſte, and is recommended in all cu- 
taneous diſorders ; the other is freſh, and is ſaid 
to be good againſt dimneſs of ſight. St. Ives was 
alſo once remarkable for its medicinal waters, 

The air of this county is in general very good; 
except in the northern part, where it is rendered 
leſs wholeſome than many other counties, by the 
damps and fogs which ariſe from the ſtagnating 
waters of the fens and meers with which it abounds. 
The foil is in general very fertile. In the hilly 
parts and dry lands it yields great crops of corn, 
and affords excellent paſture for ſheep ; and the 
meadows in the low lands are exceeding rich, 
feeding abundance of fine cattle, not only for 
flaughter, but for the dairy ; and the cheeſe made 
at Stilton, a village near Yaxley, known by the 
name of Stilton cheeſe, is uſual y {tiled the Par- 
meſan of England. The inhabitants are well ſup- 
plied with great plenty of water-fowl, as well as 
fiſh, and turf for firing, which laſt is a very uſe- 
ful commodity, as both wood and coals are ſcarce. 
Moſt of the plants that grow wild in Cambridge- 
ſhire are to be found in this county. 

_ Huntingdon lies in the province of Canterbury, 
and dioceſe of Lincoln. It is divided into four 
hundreds, in which are ſix market towns, but no 
city, and ſeventy-nine pariſhes, in which are ſaid 
to be contained only about eight thouſand two 
hundred and twenty houſes, and forty-nine thou- 
ſand three hundred and twenty inhabitants. It 
ſends but four members to parliament, two knights 
of the ſhire for the county, and two for the town 
of Huntingdon, It is remarkable, that this coun- 
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ty and Cambridgeſhire are joined together under. 


one civil adminiſtration, there being but one high. 
ſheriff for both, who is choſen one year out of 
Cambridgeſhire in general, the ſecond out of the 


ile of Ely, and the third out of this county. 


We ſhall enter this county by the road which. 
leads-thro' St. Neots to Huntingdon. 

Sr. Nxors, generally called ST. Nzzos, is 
in the Saxon annals denominated St. Neod, from 
a monaſtery of the ſame name burnt by the Danes. 
It is ſituated on the ſouth ſide of the county, up- 
on the river Ouſe, over which is a handſome ſtone 
bridge, ſeventeen miles weſt of Cambridge, thirty- 
three eaſt by ſouth of Northampton, and fifty- 
ſeven north north-weſt of London. It is a large, 
well built, and populous town, with. a handſome 
church that has a remarkable fine ſteeple, Coals 
are brought up to the town by the river Ouſe, and 
from thence conveyed to the neighbouring parts. 
Here is a charity- ſchool for twenty-five! poor chil- 
dren, opened in 1711. The market, which is on 
Saturdays, is well ſupplied with all ſorts of pro- 
viſions; and it has five fairs, which are kept on 
Aſcenſion-Thurſday, Corpus Chriſti, the 13th of 


June, and the 17th of — for all ſorts of 


proviſions; and the iſt of Auguſt, for hiring ſer- 


| vants. 


It is ſaid, that St. Neot firſt placed monks in 
this town, but they. were afterwards diſperſed by 
the Danes ; they were, however, reftored, and the 
monaſtery again endowed by the bounty of Leo- 
fric, and his wife Leofleda, upon the encourage- 
ment of Ethelwald, biſhop- of Wincheſter, and 
Brithnod, abbot of Ely. It was a priory of Black 
monks, ſubordinate to "Ely till after the conqueſt, 
when thoſe: religious were expelled by Gilbert, 
earl of Clare; but about the year 1113, Roheſia, 


the wife of Richard, ſon to the above earl Gil- 
bert, 
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bert, gave this manor to the abbey of Bec in Nor- 
mandy, to whom it became a cell. It was ſeized, 
among other alien priories, during the wars with 
France, but was made prioratus indigena, by 
king Henry the Fourth, it being then in the pa- 
tronage of the earl of Stafford. Its revenues were 
valued at the ſuppreſſion at 2561. 18. 3d. a year. 
HAILWESTON, a village about two miles weſt 
of St. Neots, is only remarkable for the two mi- 
neral ſprings we have already mentioned, one 
good for diſeaſes of the ſkin, and the other for 
ſore eyes. 1 05 W 
Seven miles to the northward of St. Neots is 
GoDMANCHESTER, or Gon Ax cs TER, which 
is ſuppoſed to have been a Roman town, and 
the city which Antoninus, in his © Itinerary, 
calls Duroliponte, inſtead of Duroſiponte, which 
in the Britiſh tongue ſignifies a bridge over the 
Ouſe, which Godmancheſter has at this day. 
During the time of the Saxons, this town loſt its 
Britiſh or Roman name, and obtained that of 
Gormonceſter, from a caſtle erected here by Gor- 
mon the Dane, to whom. this part of the coun 
was ceded by the peace with king Alfred; and 
from this appellation its preſent name 1s derived. 
As a proof of the great antiquity of this: place, 
many Roman coins have been dug up here, and 
alſo ſome ſkeletons, ſaid to have been of a gigan- 
tic ſize, | 
This town, which is only parted by a bridge 
from Huntingdon, is no contemptible place, and 
has been long noted for its huſbandry, in which 
it has made greater improvements, than- moſt of 
the other places in England. The inhabitants 
are ſaid to hold their lands by a tenure, which 
obliges them, when any king of England paſſes 
that way, to attend him with their ploughs and 
horſes, adorned: with ruſtic trophies z and they 
A 4 boaſt 


_ of cattle. 
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. boaſt that, upon ſome ſuch occaſions, they have 
appeared with. no leſs than nine ſcore ploughs. 
When king James the Firſt paſſed thro' this town, 


on his journey from Scotland, they met him with 


à cavalcade of ſeventy new ploughs, each drawn 
by a team of horſes, at which the king was fo 
_ Pleaſed, that he incorporated them by the name 
of two bailiffs, twelve aſſiſtants, and the com- 
monalty of the borough of Godmancheſter. A 


fair is held here on Eaſter-Tueſday, for all ſorts 


Near this place, in the road from London to 


Huntingdon, is a tree well known to travellers, 
by the name of the Beggar's Buſh. How it obtain 


ed that name does not appear; but we are told, 
that king James the Firſt, being on a progreſs 


this way with the lord chancellor Bacon, and 


hearing that his lordſhip had laviſhly rewarded a 


man, who had made him a mean preſent, told 


him he would ſoon come to Beggar's Buſh, as he 
himſelf ſhould, if they both continued ſo very 
bountiful ; and it is ſtil} a proverb in the county, 
that when a perſon ſquanders his fortune, he is in 
the way to Beggar's Buſh, 

 HunTinGDon, or HUNTINGTON, is ſeated on 


| a ſmall hill on the north ſide of the river Ouſe, 
ſixteen miles weſt by north of Cambridge, twenty- 


three ſouth-weſt of Ely, and fifty-ſeven north by 
weſt of London. It received its name from the 
Saxon Huntandune, or Hunters Down, a name 
it acquired from the conveniency of this diſtrict 
for hunting, it having been one entire foreſt, till 
it was disforeſted by king Henry the Second, king 
Henry the Third, and king Edward the Firſt, who 
left no more of the foreſt than his own land. King 
John granted to this town by charter a coroner, 
a recorder, a town-clerk, and two bailiffs ; but it 
is at preſent governed by a mayor, twelve alder- 

| ; men 
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men and burgeſſes. The aflizes are always held 
here, and in this town is the county jail. It had 
once fifteen churches, which, in Camden's time, 
were reduced to four, 'and it has now only two, 
with ſeveral meeting-houſes. It is a thorough» 
fare in the great north road, and is ſtill a popu- 
lous trading town. It chiefly conſiſts of one long 
ſtreet, pretty well built, and has a handſome 
market-place, with a market on Saturdays, and a 
fair on the 25th of March, for pedlars goods. 

The town is ſaid to have ſuffered by the vil- 
lainy of one Grey, who, according to Speed, ma- 
liciouſly obſtructed the navigation of the river 
Ouſe to this place, which is now navigable by 
ſmall veſſels no farther than to Bedford. Here 1s 
a good grammar ſchool, and Richard Fiſhbourn, 
a citizen of London, and a native of this place, 
gave the town 2000 1. to be laid out in charitable 
uſes. The meadows on the banks of the river 
near Huntingdon are remarkable for their beau- 
ty, and in ſummer are covered with innumerable 
herds of cattle, and flocks of ſheep. In the month 
of June 1754, a {ſturgeon was caught in the river 
Ouſe near this town, which weighed a hundred 
and thirty pounds, and the ſpawn between twen= 
ty and thirty pounds. | 

Near the bridge at Huntingdon is a mount, and 
the ground plot of a caſtle, erected by king Ed- 
ward the Elder, in the year 917, and enlarged 
by the addition of ſeveral new works, by David, 
king of Scotland, to whom king Stephen gave the 
borough of Huntingdon ; but this caſtle was de- 
moliſhed by king Henry the Second, in order to 
put an end to the frequent quarrels that aroſe 
from a competition for the earldom of Hunting- 
don, between the kings of Scotland, and the fa- 


mily of St. Liz. 
A 5 | There 
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There was a priory of black canons at Hun- 


tingdon before the year 973, dedicated to St. Ma- 


„and founded in or near the pariſh. church of 
that ſaint; but was removed without the town by 
Euſtace de Luvetot in the reign of king Stephen, 


where it continued till the diſſolution, when it con- 


ſiſted of a prior, eleven canons, and thirty- four 


ſervants; and its revenues were valued at 1871. 


13s. 8d. a year. At the north end of the town 
was a houſe of Auguſtin friars, founded before 


the nineteenth year of Edward the Firſt. An hoſ- 


pital of St. John in this town is ſaid: to have been 
founded by David, earl of Huntingdon, in the 
reign of Henry the Second, and was valued at the 
ſuppreſſion at gl. 48. a year, Here was alſo an 


ancient hoſpital dedicated to St. Margaret, for a 


maſter and brethren, and ſeveral leprous and in- 
firm perſons, to which Malcolm, king of Scot- 
land, who died in 1165, was a great benefactor, 


if not its ſeunder. This, king Henry the Sixth 


annexed to 'Frinity-hall in Cambridge, which 
was confirmed by king Edward the Fourth, in the 
firſt year of his reign. 


Oliver Cromwell, one of the moſt extraordina- 


ry perſonages, that ever appeared in this, or in 
any other nation, was born at Huntingdon, April 
the 25th, 1599, of a very good family; though 
he himſelf, being the ſon of a ſecond brother, in- 
herited but a ſmall fortune from his father. In 
the courſe of his education, he was ſent to the 


univerſity of Cambridge; but his genius was found 


little ſuited to the calm and elegant occupations of 


learning; and he made ſmall proficieney in his 


ſtudies. He even threw himſelf into a very diſſo- 
Jute and diſorderly courſe of life; and conſumed, in 


gaming, drinking, and debauchery, the more early 


years of his youth, and by this means diſſipated 
part of his patrimony. Suddenly the ſpirit of re- 
„ | . formation 
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formation ſeized him: he married, aſſumed a grave 
and compoſed behaviour, entered into all the zeal 
and rigour of the diſſenters, and offered to reſtore 
to every one whatever ſums he had formerly gained 
by gaming. The fame vehemence of temper, 
which had tranſported him into the extremes of 
pleaſure, now- diſtinguiſhed: his religious habits. 
His houſe was the reſort of all the zealous clergy 
of the party; and his hoſpitality, as well as his 
liberalities to the filenced and deprived miniſters, 
expoſed him to very conſiderable charges. Tho 
he had acquired a tolerable fortune by a maternal 
uncle, he found his affairs ſo injured by his ex- 
pences, that he was obliged to take a farm at St. 
Ives, and apply himſelf, for ſome years, to agri- 
culture as a profeſſion. But this expedient ferved 
rather to involve him in farther debts and difficul- 
ties. In a word, his circumſtances were become 
ſo very low, that he had formed a fcheme for go- 
ing over to New England; and it was only in 
compliance with an order of council, that he was 
at length perſuaded to lay aſide his deſign. In the 
long parliament, he was choſen one of the repre- 
ſentatives for the town of Cambridge; and, upon 
the breaking out of the civil war, he raiſed a 
troop of horſe for the parliament's ſervice. This 
troop he ſoon after augmented to a regiment; and 
ſoon inſtituted that diſcipline, and inſpired that 
ſpirit, which rendered the parliamentary armies, 
in the end, victorious. He is ſaid, indeed, to 
have run away at the battle 'of Edge-hill ; the 
firſt action in which he was engaged; but this, 
if true, may, with equal juſtice, be affirmed of 
ſome of the greateſt generals that ever lived. He 
was certainly a man of diſtinguiſhed courage and 
conduct, and had a capital ſhare in the battle of 
Newbury, of Marſton-moor, of Naſeby, and in 
al moſt all the great actions that happened W g 
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the courſe of thoſe civil commotions. Nor were 
his dexterity and addreſs inferior to his other emi- 
nent qualities. He got himſelf excepted in the 


Se/f-denying Ordinance ; by which the members of 
both houſes were deprived of their military com- 


miſſions : and thus became, in reality, the firſt, 


though in appearance only the ſecond, in the ar- 
my. Inveſted with ſo formidable a power, he 
ſuffered it not to remain long unemployed. He 
eſtabliſhed a council of officers, by the name of 
Agitators, as a kind of counterpoiſe to the parlia- 
ment, who wanted to diſband part of the forces. 


He cauſed the king to be ſeized at Holmby; and 
treated him, at firſt, with a good deal of reſpect : 


but upon his refuſing to agree to the propoſitions 


made him in the Iſle of Wight, he procured the 


vote of Non- addreſſes, by which his majeſty was 
in effect dethroned. He was one of the high court 


of juſtice, who tried the king; voted for his 


condemnation, and afterwards ſigned the warrant 
for his execution. In 1649 he went over to Ireland, 


and in leſs then a twelvemonth, ſubdued almoſt 


that whole kingdom. Upon his return to Eng- 
land, he was appointed commander in chief of the 


army in the room of lord Fairfax; and marchi 
into Scotland, with a body of 16000 men, he ob- 


tained, on the 3d of September, 1650, a com- 


- plete victory over the Scots at Dunbar. On the 
very ſame day of the enſuing year, he defeated 
king Charles the Second at Worceſter, and return- 


ing. to London, which he entered in triumph, he 
diſlblved the parliament, and ſoon after: aſſembled 


another, which being chiefly; compoſed of fifth 


monarchy men, and other enthuſiaſts who were 
unqualified for the work of legiſlation. They, 
therefore, reſigned their power into the hands of 
Cromwell, who, in 1653, afſumed the protector- 
ſhip; and his title was acknowledged not only by 

| | tne 
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the army, and a great part of the nation, but 
likewiſe by moſt of the ſovereign ſtates of Eu- 
rope. Being thus placed at the head of the go- 
vernment, he exerciſed his authority with great 
| ſpirit and vigour, He cauſed the brother of the 
Portugueſe ambaſſador, who had killed a-man, to 
be ſeized, tried,. and executed. He triumphantly 
finiſhed the war with the Dutch, which had been 
begun by the commonwealth, He made war up- 
on Spain, and took from her Jamaica and Dun- 
kirk; and being excellently ſerved , by Blake, 
Dean, Monk, Montague, and other gallant offi- 
cers, he carried the fame of the Engliſh valour to 
as high a pitch, as ever it had attained in an 
former period. But however ſucceſsful in his fo- 
reign expeditions, he was extremely unhappy in 
his domeſtic adminiſtration, His perſon, he 
knew, was hated, and his government deteſted b 
almoſt every party in the kingdom. The Royal- . 
iſts, the Republicans, the Preſbyterians, the Mil- 
linarians, all concurred in wiſhing the downfall of 
his power. A ſenſe of this dangerous and diſa- 
greeable ſituation, joined to the preſſure of ſome 
more private calamities, at length produced ſuch 
-an effect upon his ſpirits, that he was ſeized with 
a fever, which, notwithſtanding the enthuſiaſtic 
predictions of himfelf and of his chaplains, who 
fqretold his recovery, put a period to his life on the 
zd of September, 1658. His body was interred 
with regal pomp in Weſtminſter-abbey ; but, af- 
ter the reſtoration, it was taken, and buried un- 
der the gallows at Tyburn. With regard to his 
character, cardinal: Mazarine was wont to call 
him a fortunate madman : father Orleans ftiles 
him a judicious villain ; lord Clarendon, a brave 
wicked man: Gregorio Leli ſays, he was a ty- 
rant without vices, and a prince without virtues: 
and biſhop Burnet obſerves, that his life and his arts 
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| ed-together, and chat if he had lived 
longer, -he would e has deen able to preſerve 
his power.” Ni ether was of the name of Stuart, 
— N- N a ſome ſuppoſe, to the royal 
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ih, HineminGBROOk, 2 _villageabout a mile weſt 
of Huntingdon 1 remarkable for a priory found- 


ed and endowed by Wilianthe Conqueror, after 
he 'had"Tuppreſſed the monaſte of Elteſley in 
Cambridgeſhire; arid ewoved the nuns to this 
place eq to the Virgin Mary, and 
premon at about 181. a 


year, Part of the A ruczure is. fil remaining, 
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and part is turned into a fine houſe belonging to the 


earl i Fandwich, Ne ee years ago, it was 
thought hat | one of the rooms here was the moſt 
magnneent in England; and hither cornet Joyce, 
1 dae ſcized King bares che Second at 

Impy=broughthigmajeitys ere Mrs. Mon- 
dag ie of - eee Montapuc, afterwards 


ear] oF nd wich, texted e ige, and the par- 


lia omminenete, est honour and 


rechen Ot this Are ee given an en- 
graved view. V 


five wies to the ſouth=welt untingdon, is fa- 


_ BUGDEn, or B which is ſituated about 


m s for being cheſear-of-the-biſhs;) of Lincoln. 


Tui een briekfpalacgeand its manor, be- 
Jonge rmerly tö the" Ely, which was 
in the dioceſe of Lines) 
"abbot obtained lege of ig Henry the Firſt 
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one ein proceſs of time became the palace 


to tui Bis abbey of Ely inid a cathedral, and to 
makemmnſelf, by chi means, firſt biſhop thereof; 
but ti doe being to be done without the conſent . 
of ti&Moceſan; de was obliged to purchaſe that, 

at che price of thete manors, of which this was 


; till Richard the 


and relidence of the biſhops of Lincoln, as it now 


continues. 
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HUNTINGDONSHIRE, ” 


continues, Bailſely: the forty-ſeventh biſhop erea- 

rd in 1480, built great part of it, as appears 

by his arms on the wall; and Dr. Sanderſon, Wo 

[ was created Hiſfiop in 1660, beſtowed much goſb 

5 inepatringand deavtifying. it. For the ſatigfac- 

| as de ee . hays given | * view A* 

ce, 

* > Seve * 2 Fhumtiogdan is * . 

4 which, according to Camden, was formerly ealled 

= Slepe, but obtainech ite preſent name from one 

of = a Perſian hide, who, about the year 600, 

| came: to England, where! be preached the goſpel, 

Aich was inte rte in this place. It is a large, hand- 
ſome town, ſeated on the Ouſe, ſeventeen miles 

ſouth-weſt af Ely, and fifty-ſeven north of Lon · 

den. It bas a fine ſtone bridge over the river, 

— and in the and century had a mint, as appears 

is a Saxenieoin found here. It was a flouriſhing 

den not many years ago, when it ſuffered tit 
by fire, bit t has. been ſince rebuilt, and has Rill 
| 7 a. good Market on Mondays; for fatted cattle, 
© brought frog thi borth ; with two fairs, one on 

Whit- Monday, and the other on the roth of Oe- 

F tober, for all ſortzzaF-cattle and cheeſe. 

þ About the year: 1001, the relicks of St. Ivo be- 

ig discovered in this town, which then belonged 

I % the. abbey of Ramſey, Ednoth, the abbot, 
Pil a church here reer. to that faintg in 

5 which he placed a prior and ſome een 
. menks, ſubordinate. to Ramſey. _ 

5 About five miles north-eaſt of St. Tre is 
Pank, zn large pillage on the road from Hun- 
-_ tingdon to Ely Which has ſeveral good inns, and 

i three fairs, Wie re held on the 4th of May, 
the 25th of July 4 54 the 1ſt of November, * 

£ al ſorts of 2 


RAMSEY, called by the Saxons Rameſige, is 
© Ftwnted ten miles north of — x- 
ty- 
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4 abbey 


tytſeren from 1 5 where en- 
compaſſed* with > age exce ept on the weſt ſide, 
where it ſoins the main land A by uſer two 
miles long, incloſed with aldetsg Mt-ruſhes, and 


peatanice, | d Which che {pardens3corn-ficlds, and 

paſtures adjoining ate no (mall addition. ; Be- 
it Was inhabited, it was Son with trees, 
A particularly an; but sie ir being cur 


down, che fit! bas been found 'to- de extremely 


I Tami; in the by Ailwin, 
of the- Eaſt=Anglesy Stitch was” conſecrated 
of - © ſterbury, and 


dy Ofwald; archbiſhop of - rk” 5 his ſtructure 


was ſeated among the fens and marſhes, on a place 
abdünding Wich alder- trees, and tes that delight 
in wet grounds, It had a great many bene factors, 
8 — that ſome tell us, hl y far * richeſt 
a in E Tt was digrufle@&With a mitred 
1 3 the Houſe of "Bards, and was 
valued at the diſſolution at s. 4d. vy 
Dugdale, and at <= dy Spe 

Some:of the walls 18 ſtructure, with a part 
of the gate-houſe, are ſtill ſtan an 
ficient to. ſhew, that it has been à magnificent 
ſtructure; and of theſe e mae geg an accurate 
vie. The tomb of Ail win, adorned with his 


ſtathe, is ſtill to be ſeep;*and is thought to be the 


are ſuf- 


' 
| 
| 
b 


reeds, Which, in the ſpring, maße Wutiful ap- 


| 


moſt ancient-piece of./Engliſh ſculpture now ex- 


tant. He is repreſented: Wala two keys and a 
ragged ſtaff in his hand,” as the enfigns of his of- 
hee. 7 The inſcription is ag x Hic xzqu1- 
oh T AIIWIvvg INChi TE REGBEADGARI C0G- 
NATVS, TOTIUSTAWGLIAWALDERMannvs, ET 
HYIVS SACRT COENOBIY-MIRAGUL o8vs | FVNDA=- 
TOR. After the di lation, the town went to 


for- 
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The North Maut View of Ramſey Abbey, iet te County of 6 
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HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 17 
forſaken ; but it has ſince been revived, the town 
lying very convenient for the ſale of fat and lean 
cattle, which are brought thither ſince the drain- 
ing of the fens; and as for water-fowl, they are 
no where in greater plenty. It has a charity- | 
ſchool for girls, 'The market is on Wedneſday, 
and there is one fair, on July 22,' for ſmall 
-pedlars ware. | | | Nach TY 

Between Ramſey and Wittleſey-meer is a ditch, 
ſometimes called SwERDEs DELF, and ſometimes 
KnovTs DELF, but at preſent it goes by the name 
of STEEDs Dike. It parts this county from 
Cambridgeſhire, and is ſaid to have been occaſion- 
ed by the following circumſtance : as king Ca- 
nute's family were paſſing over Wittleſey-meer, in 
their way from Peterborough to Ramſey, their 
veſſel was caſt away in one of the commotions 
that frequently happen in theſe meers, and feveral 
lives were loſt; upon which the king, to prevent 
the like diſaſters for the future, ordered his army 
to mark out a ditch: with their ſwords and ſkeins, 
and afterwards employed labourers to'dig, clean, 
and perfect this undertaking. This circumſtance 
occaſioned its being called Swerdes Delf, or 
Swords Ditch, 9 | 
 SALTRY, or SAWTRY, is the name of ſeveral 
villages that lie to the north-weſtward of Hun- 
tingdon. One of theſe is called SALTRY A- 
BEV, from an abbey'of Ciſtercian monks, found- 
ed in the year 1148 by Simon de St. Liz, ſecond 
earl of Huntingdon. It had ſeveral benefactors, 

among which were ſome of the kings of Scotland. 
At the diſſolution it had an abbot, twelve monks, 
and twenty-two ſervants; and its revenue Was 
valued at 1411. a year by Dugdale ; but by Speed, 
at 199 1. | E HEN 19 919% 48 

About ſixteen miles north-weſt of Huntingdon 
is YAXLEY, which is ſeated near the fens, in = 
| | Eh roa 
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road from Stilton to Peterborough. The honſes 
are pretty well built, and the church has a neat 
and lofty ſpire. Here is a ſmall market on Tueſ- 
days, and a fair on Auen Thurſday, for horſes. 
and ſheep. 
Donxronp, a village three miles weſt by ſouth 

of Peterborough, is taken by ſeveral authors to be 
a Roman n and Dr. Stukeley would have it 
to be Durobrives, to which Horſley aſſents, there 
being a place called Caſter, directly oppoſite to it, 
on the north ſide the river Nen in Northampton- 
Jhire. Dr. Stukeley ſays, Dornford retains 
ſomewhat of the old name, where the road crofled 
the river over a bridge; and at Cheſterton near 


it, there is a field called Caſtle-field. The Roman 


road till retains its high ridge; and it is obſerva- 


ble, that at all places, where the country was 
fenny, great precaution and ſtrength were employ- 
| The Ermine-ftreet, beyond the river, runs 
for ſome ſpace along the fide of it, upon the mea- 
dow, and then turns up with an angle, and pro- 


ceeds full north. Caſter was above half a mile 


from it upon the hill; and there is a piece of the 
foundation of the wall, of the Roman Caſtrum, 
in the ſtreet to the north-weſt corner of the 
church. It is eaſily know by the vaſt ſtrength of 
the mortar; this Caſtrum then went round the 
church- yard, and took in the whole top of the 
Bill, faeing the ſouth. Underneath it lay the 
city, for below the church-yard, the ground is 


_ Full of foundations and moſaic pavements. There 


have been a great number of coins found here, 
which are called Dormen pence, and there are 
other antiquities dug up every day. Part of the 


- church is an ancient fabrick, but new modelled, 


and the ſteeple ſtands in the middle of the church; 


the tower is a fine piece of ancient architecture, 


wich ſemicircular arches; but the ſpire ſeems - | 


\ 
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be of later date. The ſquare well by the church 
porch is taken to be Roman; and though it 
ftands on a hill the water is very high. Some 
think, that the Roman city took in both banks of 


the river Nen, which ſeems very probable, be- 


cauſe hiſtory. takes notice of a place called Dur- 
man- ceſter, by the river Nen, where Kinneburga 
founded a ſmall nunnery, 

At CoN NN TON, or CUNNINGTON, a village 
ſouth of Vaxley, are the remains of an ancient 
caſtle, which was given by king Canute to Tur- 
kill, a Daniſh lord, who called in Sueno, king 
of Denmark, to plunder the nation. In digging 
a pool here ſome years ago, there was found the 
ſkeleton of a fiſh/near twenty feet long, lying ſix 
feet below the ſurface of the ground, and as much 


above the level of the fens. Y 


Eight miles weſt of Huntingdon is LRIOHTON, 
which gives name to the hundred in which it 
ſtands, and was once a. conſiderable town, but 
is now only a village, and has two fairs; one of 
them held on the 12th of May, and the other on 
the 5th of October, for all ſorts of cattle. 

STONELY, is a ſmall village five miles ſouth-weſt 
of Huntingdon, and has been famous for its priory 
of canons of the order of St. Auſtin, dedicated to 
the Virgin Mary, founded by William Mande- 
ville, earl of Eſſex, about the year 1180, It 
contained at the diſſolution ſeven. eanons,: wha 
had a revenue of 461; 5 8. a year. | 
Eight miles ſouth-weſt of 2 is 
KIMBoL rod, the Kinnibantum of the Romans, 
from which its modern name is ſuppoſed to be de- 
rived. This town is remarkable for its caſtle, 


which is eſteemed a great ornament to the weſt 


part of the county. We are no where informed 
when it was built; but it was anciently very 


ſtrong, and bad a double ditch, Sir Richard 


Wingfield, 


— 


by {\DescniPTION, &c. 
Wingfield erected new lodgings and galleries on 
the old foundations; it was afterwards beautifisd 
at a great expence by Henry Montague, earl of 
Mancheſter, and was in a manner rebuilt by his 
great grandſon, Charles duke of Mancheſter. 
The town has a market on Fridays, and a fair 
on the 11th of December, for a few cattle and 
hogs. 

About four miles north by eaſt of Kimbolton 


is SPALDWICK, or 'SPALDICK, a village that 


was given to the church of Lincoln by Henry 
the Firſt, as a reparation for taking the biſhopric 
of Ely out of the dioceſe of Lincoln; but it is 
now the manor of the duke of Mancheſter. It 
has two fairs, held on the Wedneſday before 
W hit-Sunday, and on the 28th of November, 
for all ſorts of cattle. 

Among the eminent men which Huntingdon- 


| ſhire has produced, was, 


Sir Robert Cotton, a moſt eminent antiquarian, 
who was born at Denton in this county, on the 
22d of January 1 570. He had his education in 
Trinity college” in Cambridge, where he took 
the degree of bachelor of arts. From thence he 
removed to his father's ſeat in the country ; and 
afterwards to London, where he became a mem- 
ber of a ſociety of Antiquarians. Upon the ac- 
ceſſion of king James the Firſt to the crown of 
England, he was created a knight. It was he 
that ſuggeſted to that . monarch the expedient of 
raiſing money, by inſtituting a new order of 
knights, called. Knights Baronets. He compoſed 
a great number of tracts, chiefly relating to the 


hiſtory and conſtitution of England; and made a 


moſt excellent collection of antiquities, known by 
the name of the Cottonian Library, now incorpo- 
rated into the Britiſh Muſeum. He died May 6, 
2637, in the ſixty-firſt year of his age. 
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FLYER HIS is a maritime county, and has 
TN made very little change in its ancient 
Nees name, it being called Centium, or 
b. 2 | Kavriov, by Caeſar, Strabo, Diodorus 
Siculus, Ptolemy, and other Roman and Greek 
authors ; by the Saxons it was called Gant-Guar- 
Lantd, or the country of the inhabitants of Kent; 
but whence the name was originally derived, has 
been a ſubje& of much ſpeculation : Mr. Lambard 
is of opinion, that the name of Kent is derived 
from the Britiſh word Cainc, which ſignifies a 
green leaf, and was applied to this county from 
its being anciently ſhaded with woods : but Mr. 
Camden ſuppoſes, that it received its name from its 
figure and ſituation, it being a large point or an- 

gle, projecting into the ſea. To confirm this opi- 
nion it has been obſerved, that ſuch a point in 
Scotland is called Cantir; the inhabitants of 
another point in North Britain, are by Ptolemy 


called Cantae; and the Cangani were poſſeſſed of 


ſuch another angle in Wales, = 
Kent, lying in the ſouth-eaſt part of England, 
is bounded on the north by the river 'Thames, and 
the German ſea; by the ſame ſea on the eaſt and 
- ſouth-eaſt ; and by Suſſex and Surry on the ſouth- 
weſt and weſt ; extending in length fifty- ſix miles 
from eaſt to weſt, thirty-ſix from north to ſouth, 
and a hundred and ſixty- ſix in circumference. 
This county, in the time of the Britons, was go- 
yerned, according to Caeſar, by four petty kings 3 
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22 A DSC TIN of 
' who, ſome imagine, were only four of the princi- 
pal inbabitants appointed to defend them againſt 
their enemies. Gaefar being in Gaul, obtained 
ſome knowledge of this iſland, and twice invaded 
it with different ſucceſs; but at length the Ro- 
mans, not only became maſters of Kent, but of 
all England, when this county was put-under-the 
juriſdiction of the governor of Britannia Prima, 
At length, the Romans being obliged to leave the 
iftand, the Britons elected ſeveral princes, and at 
laſt choſe Vortigern their chief, in order to put a 
ſtop to the ravages of the Picts and Scots, and he, 
dy the conſent of the people, called in the Saxons 
to their aſſiſtance. They landed under the con- 
duct of their two leaders Hengiſt and Horſa, and 
with them were the Angles and Jutes. Theſe 
Joining with king Vortigern, had no ſooner con- 
quered his enemies, than Hengiſt obtained the 
government of Kent. Some time after South- 
Britain was divided into ſeven kingdoms, called 
the Heptarchy, the firſt of which was this of 
Kent, which had ſucceſſively ſeventeen kings, the 
laſt of whom was Baldred, who being conquered 
by Egbert, Kent, after having been a ſeparate 
kingdom three hundred and ſeventy-two years, 
became ſubject to the Saxon and Daniſh kings of 
England, till the Norman conqueſt. 
William the Conqueror having fought the de- 
eiſive battle at Haſtings in Suſſex, was marching 
towards London, when he was met by a large bo- 
dy of the men of Kent, each with a bough or limb 
of a tree in his hand. This army, which had the 
appearance of a moving wood, boldly marched up 
to him, and demanded the preſervation of their 
liberties, and let the conqueror know, that they 
were reſolved rather to die, than to part with their 
laws, or to live in bondage; but if he would grant 
their equitable demands, they were ready to ſub- 


12 mit 
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mit to his government. William, ſtruck with the 
reaſonableneſs of this addreſs, as well as with the 
boldneſs and intrepidity of the people, wiſely 
granted their demands, and ſuffered them to re- 
tain their ancient cuſtoms. Theſe privileges they 
now enjoy under the name of Gavelkind, by vir- 
tue of which, every man poſſeſſed of lands in this 
county, is in a manner a freeholder, not being 
bound by copyhold, cuſtomary tenure, or tenant 
right, as in other parts of England. The male 
heirs, and in default of ſuch, the female, ſhare 
all the lands alike; and the lands of a brother, if 
he have no legal iſſue, are ſhared by the ſurviving 
brethren. An heir may enter upon his eſtate at 
fifteen years of age, and diſpoſe of it as he 
pleaſes; and laſtly, the heirs enjoy their inheri- 
tance, though the anceſtor has been convicted of 
theft or murder, which has given occaſion to the 
Kentiſh proverb, The father to the bough, and 
the ſon to the plough ;”* but this privilege does not 
extend to treaſon, piracy, outlawry, and abjuring 
the realm. | | | 

The conqueror having thus obtained poſ- 
ſeſſion of Kent, provided for its ſecurity, by ap- 
pointing a conſtable of Dover caſtle, and conſti- 
tuting him governor of five ports, with the ſtile 
and title of warden of the cinque- ports, which 
are Haſtings, Dover, Hithe, Rumney and Sand- 
wich, to which Winchelſey and Rye are annexed 
as principals, and ſome other ſmall towns as mem- 
bers, all of which enjoy many conſiderable im- 
munities. 

The principal rivers of this county, beſides the 
Thames, are the Medway, the Stour, and the 
| Darent, The river Medway riſes in the Weald 
of Suſſex, and entering this county, flows north- 
eaſt by Tunbridge to Maidſtone ; thence running 


north-weſt to the city of Rocheſter, directs its 
courſe 
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courſe north-eaſt, dividing into two ſtreams, one 
of which runs north into the mouth of the 
Thames, and is called the Weſt Swale ; and the 
ether runs eaſt, and diſcharging itſelf. alſo into 
the mouth of the Thames, is called the Eaſt 
Swale z the country included between theſe, two 
arms of the river is rendered an iſland, and call- 
ed the Iſle of Sheppey. ._ 8 
The Stour conſiſts of two ſtreams, diſtinguiſh- 
ed by the names of the Greater and Smaller Stour : 
both riſe in the ſouthern and woody parts of this 
county, called the Weald of Kent, and direct 
their courſe north-eaſt ; the Greater Stour thro” 
the city of Canterbury, and the Smaller Stour 
through Elham ; and falling into one channel, call- 
ed the Wantſume, are again divided into two other 
ſtreams; one of which flows north-weſt, and the 
other ſouth-eaſt, cutting off the north-eaſt angle 
of the county, and thus forming the Ifle of Tha- 
net, falls into the German ſea. 
The Darent, or Darwent, riſes near Weſtram, 


and running north, diſcharges itſelf into the river 


Thames near Dartford. 104 
With reſpect to the air and ſoil of this county, 


a great part of it lying upon the ſea, the air is 
thick, warm and foggy, tho' it is often purified 
by the ſouth and ſouth-weſt winds ; and the ſhore 
being, in general, cleaner than that of Eſſex, 
the marſhy parts of this county are more healthy, 
and do not produce agues in the ſame degree as 
the hundreds of Eſſex. As to the higher parts of 
Kent, they enjoy a very healthy air. 

This county affords ſome mines of iron, and 


that part of it which borders upon ihe Thames 


abounds with chalk hills, from whence, not only 
the city of London and the adjacent parts, but 
even Holland and Flanders, are ſupplied with 
chalk for making lime; and from theſe hills by 

es | refuſe 
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refuſe of this chalk is carried in lighters and 
hoys to the coaſts of Eſſex, Suffolk, and Nor- 
folk, where it is ſold to the farmers as manure 
for their lands. The ſoil is generally rich and fit 
for the plough, paſture, or meadow; and the 
land abounds with plantation of hops, corn fields, 
orchards of cherries, apples, and other fruit. The 
ſouth and weſt parts of Kent, eſpecially that call - 

' ed the Weald, are covered with woods of oak, 
beach, and cheſnut-trees, which afford timber for 
ſhipping and other uſes: here are likewiſe many 

| woods of birch, from whence the broom-makers of 
Southwark are abundantly ſupplied. Several parts 
afford a romantic variety of landſcapes, particu- + 
larly about Thong and Shorn, where, ſays an in- 
genious author, the hills are wild, ſteep, and al- 

moſt covered with wood, and riſe into bold vari- 
ations, between the breaks of which vaſt proſ- 
pets of the valley beneath, and the Thames 
winding through it, are every now and then ſeen ; 
and from the tops of ſome of them moſt prodigi- 
ous proſpects of the whole country at large. Be- 
tween Dartford and Shooter's-hill the huſbandry 
is very good. They proceed thus, 1. peaſe ; 

2. turnips; 3. barley, or eats, generally the 
former; 4. wheat; but ſometimes ho is ſown 

with the barley,-and then the wheat ſucceeds 
that. They reckon ſix or ſeven quarters of wheat 
and ſpring-corn, which is very conſiderable, a 


good common crop. This plainly proves the land 
to be very good, otherwiſe ſuch a quantity of 
wheat could never be got after barley ; but the in- 
troduction of clover muſt be a better courſe; for 
that graſs mowed twice would abate any rankneſs 
in the ground, which threatened a laid crop of 
heat. There is much ſainfoin ſown, many fields 
of which produce three tons of hay per acre. 
This county alſo produces woad and madder for 
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dyers. On the cliffs, between Dover and Folk- 
ſtone, is found plenty of ſamphire, and here in 
particular ſainfoin grows in great abundance. 
Cattle of all forts are reckoned larger here than in 
the neighbouring counties; and the Weald of 

ent 'is remarkable for the extraordinary fize of 
its bullocks: here are warrens of grey rabbits, 
and. ſeveral parks of fallow deer. 6 ſhort this 
county abounding in rivers, and a great part be- 
ing waſhed by the ſea, is ſupplied with a variety 
of excellent fiſh, and is particularly famous for 
large oyſters, - 


It will be proper here to take notice of the Iſle 
of Thanet, where the manner of agriculture, be- 
ing different from that in other parts of the king- 
dom, deſerves particular notice. The common red 
wheat is ſown almoſt all over the ifland, for they 
cultivate little of the bearded Kentiſh wheat. The 
farmers begin to plow about the beginning of No- 
vember; and if the wheat be rank, and the ſeaſon 
dry in March, ſome turn in their ſheep, who eat 
it off, by which means the wheat comes again 
thicker, the ground is ſettled, and the root faſ- 
tened by the treading of the ſheep. Ihe produce 
in hatveſt is ſeldom leſs than three quarters on an 
acre, and frequently four or five. On the light 
lands they ſow about three buſhels and a half, and 
on the richer lands, four buſhels on an acre. 

Of the common ſort of barley they ſow on the 
lighter lands four buſhels on an acre, and on the 
richer ſomething more. For this purpoſe the land 
is laid as fine as poſſible, and the farmers have 
frequently five or fix quarters of grain, and ſome- 
times ſeven, on an acre. bf 
Tue planting of beans is a modern improve- 

ment. They plow the land as ſoon as the wheat 
N 85 ſeaſon 
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feaſon is ended, that is, about the beginning of De- 


ceember., The land thus plowed lies till about the 
beginning of March, when they furrow their land 


with a plough, and into the furrows, women hired 
for that purpoſe, drop the beans; but as they 
cannot always get a ſufficient number of women, 
they frequently make uſe of a box, out of which 
they are dropped by the ſeedſman. The lands be- 
ing thus furrowed, give the farmer an opportu- 


nity of keeping them clear of weeds, by people 


going between the rows of beans to pull up the 
weeds which grow among them, while the ſpaces 
between the furrows are houghed with a large 


hough, or cleared of weeds by what they call a 


Shim or brake-plough. This a piece of iron at the 
bottom of two cheeks, with holes in them, which 
are put through a frame of timber drawn with one 
horſe, and let up or down as there is occaſion, 
with iron pins. By this management the fields, 


where theſe beans are-planted, lie very neat, and 


clear of weeds, In the choice of their ſeed, the 
farmers have not anly regard to its being free from 
damage, by being mixed with wild oats, cockle, 
&c. but to the ſoil on which it has grown, which 
they deſire may be as different as poſſible from 
that on which it is to be ſown, Thus they chooſe 
to have: the ſeed, which they ſow on the light 
land, that which grew either on a gravel or dee 
clay land. They likewiſe wet their ſeed with ſalt 
water, which. they fetch from the ſea, and mix 
lime amongſt it to prevent the ſmut, &c, 

In plowing their land, the farmers here, in 
common with others in Eaſt Kent, uſe a plough 
with wheels, on the fide of which is a piece of 
timber, which they call a Wreeſt, made to take 
off and on, as it muſt always be on the fide next 


the plowed land. Accordingly, at every end of 
B 2 | 
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the furrow, the horſes ſtand ſtill for the plough- 


man to change the place of this piece of timber. 
In harveſt: they bind all their corn whatſoever, 


The wheat they reap very high, to leave as much 


ſtraw as poſlible-in the fields, in order to ſave 
barn room. The ſame perſon who reaps makes 


the bands, which he cuts lower than the reſt of 


the corn, and binds the ſheaves. The barley and 
oats. which they intend, for bands, they pull up 
by the roots, almoſt as ſoon, as they begin to 
change, and let them lie upon the ground, till the 
barley, &c. is ready to bind, when they bind them 
inte ſheayes, and carry them into the barn, 
where they are made into bands; which being 
tied up into bundles, are carried back again into 
the fields, and are by a perſon employed on pur- 
poſe diſtributed to thoſe who bind the barley and 


oats. - After the whole field is cleared of the 
ſheaves, what is ſcattered in the binding, &c. is 
collected together by a large rake, with wooden 


or iron teeth, drawn by a horſe, and likewiſe 


bound into ſheaves ; ; theſe rakings are, by cuſtom, 
not tithable, unleſs it can be proved that they are 
fraudulently left. 

The wheat ſtubble that is left, is either. mown 
for the uſe of the maltmen, to dry their malt, or 
elſe raked off the field by a horſe rake, carried 
off the ground, and laid on heaps to rot, to make 
manure. 

The beans they commonly pull up by the roots, 
and letting them lie in rows till they are dry, bind 
them with bands made of wheat ſtraw, the ears of 
which are threſhed firſt. But when they cut or 
reap them, they do it in the following manner: 


in their left hand they have an iron hook, with 


which they hold the beans, and in their right 

hand an inſtrument called a Twibill, with which 

they cut them, 5 
The 
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The land in the marſhes newly broken up, be- 
ing reckoned too rich to bear wheat, &c. they ſow 
it with canary ſeed, for eight or ten years after its 
being firſt plowed. This land is thus prepared: 
firſt, "it is ſown a year or two with peas to kill 
the greenſword, and prepare the mould. After 
the crop of peas is off, it is plowed, and the ca- 
nary ſeed ſown on it, If it be a dry ſeaſon, in the 
beginning of March. It uſed to be ſtrewed like 
other ſeeds all over the ground, but experience 
has taught the farmers, that the beſt way is to 
ſow it in furrows made for that purpoſe. This 
ſome have done by pouring the ſeed through the 
ſpout of a tea pot, or the like; but others, who 
think this way too tedious, chooſe rather to fow 
it by hand; for which purpoſe they make the 
ridges between the furrows as ſharp as they can, 


that all the ſeed may fall into the furrows, By 
theſe means the land is eaſily kept clear of weedsy 


and the crop of canary is ſaid to be greater by a 
quarter and a half on an acre, more than when 
fawn the other way. The common quantity of 
ſeed ſown on an acre is fix gallons: this as it 
grows up is often weeded, and the furrows clean(- 
ed ; and when the wheat is reaped=and carried 
into the barn, the harveſt of the canary feed uſual- 
ly comes on. 

It is remarkable, that the common people here 
are equally ſkilled in holding the helm and the 
plough : and according to the ſeaſon of the year, 
catch cod, herrings, mackrel, &c. 70 voyages, 
and export merchandize; dung the land, plow, 
ſow, harrow, reap and carry in the corn. When 
they are boys they go to catch whitings and her- 
rings, and to the north ſeas, whither they make 
two voyages a year, and come home from the 
latter ſoon enough for the men to reap the corn, 
and have a winter's threſhing, which laſt they 
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have done time enough to go to ſea in the ſpring. 
Beſides this, there are two ſeaſons for the home 
fiſhery, called by the inhabitants Shot- fare, and 
Herring-fare. The firſt of theſe is the mackrel 
ſeaſon, which is commonly about the beginning 
of May, when the ſowing of barley is ended; the 
other is the ſeaſon for catching herrings, which 
begins about the end of harveſt, and ends . 
enough for their re the wheat. | 


The more Uncommon plants found in this coun- 
ty are, 

Clufus' 's ſea - fir, Abies marina Belgica. 
Baſtard gromel, Auchuſa degener fucie milii fois 
Red alkanet, Aucbuſa alcibiadion. | 
Yellow alkanet, Anchuſa lutea. 

Small alkanet, Anchuſa minor. - 
Sea-pimpernel, Anthyllis lentifolia, five line Cru 
 Siata marina. 

© Sei-orach, Artiplex marina. 

White beets, Beta alba. 

Engliſh ſea-colworts, Brafica marina Anglica. 

Eng liſh coralline, Corallina Ang lica. | 

Smalleſt corattine, Coralling minima. 

Thorny fampier, or ſea- parſufp, 
ſpinoſum. 

Round falt-marſh cyperus, or cound-rodted 
baſtard cyperus, Cyperus rotundus littoreus inodorus 

Anglicus, C. B. In the ifles of Shepey and Fhagter 
Sea-rocket, Eruta marina. 
gea-fennel, Fucus ferulaceus. | 
Fennel coralline, or fennel-moſs, Fur mari- 

nus tenurfolius. 

Sea-girdle and 1 N Futus 9 & 

polyſchides. | 

Sea-ragged ſtaff, Rabat ſpongitfus nodoſus.' 

Black lalt-wort, Clatty 1 Exigua maritima. | 
Common 


Crithmum | 


Common ſea-purſlaine, Halimus r fre 
ortula marina. 
Sea rag-weed, Facobaea marina. 
Garden- fvorge; Lathyris, ſeu Cataputia minor. 
Rock lavender, Limonium paruum, on the cliffs 
near Margate and Ramſgate, 
Pur ple-flowered gromel, Li thoſpermum anchuſae 
acte. 
Engliſh ſea-campion, Lychnis marina Anglica. 
White coralline or ſea-moſs, Muſcus marinus, 
ue corallina alba. 
White ſea-moſs, Muſcus marinus albidus. 
Coral, or mountain moſs, Muſcus curallinus, frye 
corallina montana. 
Branched ſea - moſs, Muſcus marinus  Cluſtus. 
Broad-leafed ſea-moſs, Muſcus marinus. 
Yellow-horned POPPY Papaver cornutum Jus 
luteo, 
Petty-ſpurge, Peplus, frve eſula rotunda. 
Dwarf water- plantane, Plantago aguatica bu- 
milis. 
Plantane with ſpoky tufts, or beſom plantane, 
Plantago paniculis ſparſis. 
Sea-bindweed, Soldanella marina. 
Engliſh matweed, or helm, Spartum Anglicanum. 
| Sea orach with the longeſt leaf, Artiplem marina 
Folio longiſſumo, found by Ramſgate pier. | 
The leaſt hares ear, Bupleurum minimum an- 
guſtiſſimo falio, ſive auricula ieports minima ; found 
near Sandwich fer 
Broad-leafed indented een N frve 
alga latifolia major dentata. 
Sea holly, or eringo, Eryngium marinum. 
In the iſle of Thanet fennel grows naturally i in 
the hedges, and under the chalk walls, and the 
ſoil agrees particularly with roſemary, of which 
the rev, Mr. Lewis 6 us, he had two hedges 
4 b ech 1b 
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in the year 1723, that were ſeventeen yards long, 
and five feet high, 5 3 
This county is divided into five lathes, which 
are ſubdivided into fourteen bailiwicks, and theſe 
again into ſixty-eight hundreds. A lathe is a di- 
viſion peculiar to this county and Suſſex, it con- 
_ fiſting of two or more bailiwicks, as a bailiwick 
does of two or more hundreds. It contains two 
cities, twenty-ninemarket towns, and four hundred 
and eight pariſhes. It lies in the province of Can- 
terbury, and partly in that dioceſe, and partly in 
the dioceſe of Rocheſter. It ſends eighteen mem- 
bers to parliament, two knights of the ſhire for 
the county, two members each. for the cities of 
Canterbury and Rocheſter, two for the borough 
of Maidſtone, two' for that of Queenborough, 
and two for each of the four cinque ports in this 
county, Dover, Sandwich, Hithe and Rumney. 
The name of Cinque Ports is derived from 
quinque portus, five havens. oppoſite to France, 
thus called by way of eminence, on account of 
their ſuperior importance. Our kings have 
thought them worthy a peculiar regard; and in 
order to fecure them againſt invaſions, have grant- 
ed them a particular form of government. They 
are under a keeper, who has the title of lord war- 
den of the cinque ports (an officer firſt appointed 
by William the Conqueror) who has the authori- 
ty of an admiral among them, and iſſues out 
writs in his own name. The privileges anciently 
annexed to the cinque ports, and their depen- 
dants, were firſt an exemption from all taxes and 
tolls. Secondly, a power to oblige all that liv- 
ed in their juriſdiction to plead in their courts, 
and to-puniſh offenders in their own bounds, and 
alſo murderers and fugitives from juſtice. Third- 
ly, a power to puniſh foreigners as well as natives 
for theft; to have a pillory and tumbrel or cuck- 
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ing-ſtool, Fourthly, a power to raiſe mounds or 
banks in any man's land againſt breathes of the 
ſea. Fifthly, to appropriate to their own uſe all 
loſt goods, and wandering cattle, if not claimed 
within a year and a day. Sixthly, to have com- 
mons, and to be at liberty to cut down the trees 
growing upon them. Seyenthly, to convert to 
their own uſe ſuch goods as they found floating 
on the ſea ; thoſe rows out of thips in a ſtorm, 
and thoſe driven aſhore when no wreck or ſhip 
was to be ſeen, Eighthly, to be a guild or fra- 
ternity, and to be allowed the franchiſes of court- 
leet and court-baron. Ninthly, a power to af- 
ſemble, and keep a portmote or parliament for the 
cinque-ports ; to puniſh all infringers of their 
privileges, make by-laws, and hear all appeals 
from the inferior courts. Tenthly, their barons 
to have the privilege of ſupporting the canopy 
over the king's head at his coronation. 

In return for theſe privileges, the cinque-ports 
were required to fit out fifty-ſeven ſhips, each 
manned with twenty-one men and a boy, with 
which they were to attend the king's ſervice for 
fifteen days at their own expence; and if the ſtate 
of affairs required their aſſiſtance any longer, they 
were to be paid by the crown. The number of 
ſhips required from each of the four ports in this 
county, was as follow, Dover, and its members, 
twenty-one ; Sandwich, with its members, five; 
Hithe hive, and Rumney, with its members, five 
more. 

We ſhall begin this county with the road which 
leads from London to Sandwich. 

At the diſtance of five miles ſouth by eaſt of the 
City of London is DEPTFORD; which was ancient- 
ly called Weſt Greenwich, and is ſaid to have 
received its preſent name from its having a deep 
ford over the little river Ravenſborn, near its in- 
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flux into the Thames, where it has now a brigges 
It is a large and populous town, divided into Up- 
per and Lower Deptford, which together contain 
two churches, ſeveral meeting-houſes, and about 
one thouſand nine hundred dwelling houſes, but 
is moſt remarkable for its noble dock, where the 
royal nayy was formerly built and repaired, till it 
was found more convenient to build the larger 
ſhips at Woolwich and other places, where the 
depth of water is much greater: yet, notwith- 
ſtanding this, the yard is enlarged to above dou- 
ble its former dimenſions, and à prodigious num- 
ber of hands are conſtantly employed in repairing 
and encreaſing the royal navy. It has a wet dock 
of two acres for ſhips, beſides another of an acre 
and .a half, with vaſt quantities of timber and 
other ſtores ; and extenſive buildings, as ſtore- 
houſes of every kind, for the. uſe of the place. 
Among theſe ſtore-houſes was a victualling- office, 
built in 1745, which was accidentally burnt down 
in January 1749, with a great quantity of provi- 
ſions and other ſtores. 'T here are alſo dwelling- 
houſes for thoſe officers who-are obliged to live 
upon the ſpot, in order to ſuperintend the works. 
Here Peter the Great, Czar of Muſcovy, work- 
ed for ſome time, in order to complete his ſkill in 
the practical part of naval architecture. 
In this town js a ſociety incorporated by the 
name of the Trinity-houſe, in the reign of king 
Henry the Eighth, for the regulation of ſeamen, 
and the convenience of ſhips and mariners on our 
coaſt, The poſſeſſions and privileges of this ſo- 
ciety were confirmed by grants from queen Eliza- 
. beth, king Charles the Second, and James the 
Second. It is governed by a maſter, four wardens, 


eight aſſiſtants, and eighteen elder brethren ; but the 

inferior members of the fraternity, termed younger 
- brethren, are of an unlimited number, as every 
maaſter 
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maſter or mate, expert in navigation, may be ad- 
mitted among them. The maſter, warden, al- 
ſiſtants, and elder brethren, are by charter inveſt- 

ed with the following powets ; that of examining 
the mathematical children of Chriſt's hoſpital, 
London. The examination of the maſters of his 
majeſty's ſhips. The appointing pilots to con- 
duct ſhips in and out of the river Thames ; the 
ſettling the ſeveral rates of pilotage, and erectin 
light-houſes, and other ſea-marks, upon the 15 
of the kingdom. The granting licenſes to poor 
ſeamen, not free of the city, to row on the river | 
Thames. The puniſhing ſeamen in 'the mer- 
chants ſervice for mutiny and deſertion. The 
hearing and determining the complaints of of- 
ficers and ſeamen in the merchants ſervice; but 
ſubje& to an appeal to the lords of the Admiralt 
or the judge of the admiralty court. To this 
company belongs the ballaſt office for deepening 
the river, and ſupplying the ſbips that fail out of 
it; and all ſhips that take in ballaſt, pay them 
one ſhilling a on: for which it is brought to the 
ſhips ſides. By this company there are annually 
relieved about three thouſand poor ſeamen, their 
widows and orphans. They have at Deptford a 
college, commonly called Trinity-houſe of Dept- 
ford Strond, which contains twenty-one houſes 
the other called Trinity-hoſpital, which has thir- 
ty-eight houſes, and is a handſome edifice, with 
large gardens belonging to it, 

To the north- weſt of Deptford is the Red . 
which was a collection of warehouſes and ſtore- 
houſes built of red bricks, whence it had its 
name. It was filled with hemp, flax, pitch, tar, 
and other commodities, which in July 1739 were 
all conſumed by fire. 

_ GREENWICH was anciently called GREENwie, 
which ſignifies a green creek, wie in the Saxon 
tongue 
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tongue ſignifying the creek of a river. It is ſituat- 
ed on the Thames, a little to the eaſt of Dept- 
ford, at the diſtance of ſix miles from London. 
It is a large, populous town, eſteemed one of the 
pleaſanteſt in England, and many of its inhabi- 
tants are perſons of rank and fortune. Its pariſh 
church, which is dedicated to St. Alphage, was 
ſome years ago rebuilt as one of the fifty new 
churches erected by queen Anne's bounty. Here 
was formerly a royal palace, which was firſt erected 
by Humphrey, duke of Gloceſter, who, from the 

eaſantneſs of its ſituation, called it Placentia. 
It was greatly enlarged by Henry the Seventh, 
Who added a mall houſe to it of Mendicant friars, 
and finiſhed a tower, which duke Humphry had 
begun on the top of the hill, from whence is a 
delightful proſpect of the adjacent country; and 
was completed by his ſon Henry the Eighth, who 
was greatly delighted with its ſituation; and in that 

palace queen Mary, and queen Elizabeth, were 

born. The tower, on the top of the hill, was 

_ afterwards demoliſhed, and a royal obſervatory 
erected in its room by Charles the Second, who 
furniſhed it with mathematical inſtruments, for 
aſtronomical obſervations. Charles the Second 
alſo enlarged the park, walled it in, and plaated 
it with trees. The palace at length became fo 
' Tuinous, that Charles the Second pulled it down, 
and began to erect another; one wing of which 
he lived to ſee magnificently finiſhed at the ex- 
pence of. 36,0001. This wing, with nine acres 
of land adjoining, king William appropriated for a 


royal hoſpital, for aged and diſabled ſeamen. The | 


other wing was begun in the reign of king Wil 

* liam, carried on in the reigns of queen Anne, and 
king George the Firſt, and finiſhed in the reign 

of king George the Second. Such are the noble 
13 | ſymmetry, 


ſymmetry, architecture and decorations, and ſuch 
the fine ſituation and ample endowment of this 
ſpacious and magnificent edifice, that there is 
ſcarce ſuch a foundation and fabric in the world. 
But if it be conſidered as merely appropriated to 
the uſe of humanity, and the encouragement of 
navigation, the humane and generous mind will 
at all times be ready to wiſh, that a great part of 
what has been beſtowed on coſtly decorations, and 
_ expenſive ornaments, had been applied to enlarg- 
ing the foundation, and admitting a greater num- 
ber of thoſe brave ſeamen, who have been maim- 
ed or grown old in the ſervice of the nation. Its 
hall, which is very ſuperb, was finely painted by 
the late Sir James Thornhill, At the upper end 
of it are repreſented, under an alcove, the late 
princeſs Sophia, king George the Firſt, king 
George the Second, the late queen Caroline, the 
late queen of Pruffia, the late prince of Wales, 
his majeſty's father, the duke of Cumberland, 
and his five royal ſiſters. On the cieling near the 
alcove are queen Anne, and prince George of 
Denmark; and nearer the door king William 
and queen Mary, with ſeveral emblematical fi- 
gures, finely executed. On a pedeſtal, in the 
middle of the area, fronting a noble terrace by 10 
the Thames, is a fine ſtatue of king George tage 
Second. The chapel belonging to this hoſpital is 
exttemely elegant; the proportion is exceeding 
beautiful, and forms one of the fineſt rooms in 
England. It is a hundred feet by fifty, and fifty 
feet high: the ornaments are all white and gold; 
the cornice very elegant, and the cieling of the 
altar truly beautiful. | 
Greenwich park has as much variety, in pro- 
portion to its extent, as any in the kingdom ; but 
the views from the obſervatory, and the one-tree 
hill, “ are, ſays the ingenious Mr, Young, po 
ie has «© tiful 
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ec tiful beyond imagination, particulary the 
e former. The projection of theſe hills is fo 
< bold, that you do not look down upon a gradu- 
« ally falling flope or flat jnclofures, but at once 
e upon the tops of branching trees, which grow in 
c knots and clumps out of deep hollows and em- 
c 'browning dells: the cattle which feed on the 
4 Jawns, and appear in breaks among them, ſeem 
« moving in a region of fairy-land. A thouſand 
-«*natural openings among the branches of the 
. trees, break upon little pictureſque views of 
e the ſwelling turf, which, when illumined by 
ce the ſun, have an effect beyond the power of 
« fancy to exhibit. This is the fore-ground of 
« the landſcape ; a little farther the eye falls on 
ee that noble ſtructure the hoſpital, in the midſt 
„ of an amphitheatre of wood. Then the two 
4 reaches of the river make that beautiful ſerpen- 
* © tine, which forms the Iſle of Dogs, and pre- 
se ſents the floating millions of the Thames. To 
"© the left appears a fine tract of country leading 
„ to the capital, which there finiſhes the proſ- 
rage WIOTY Jo: 
The firſt admiſſion of diſabled ſeamen was in 
1705, and there are now between two and three 
* thouſand men, and a hundred boys, maintained in 
"the hoſpital, with fix nurſes to every hundred 
penſioners, who are to be ſeamens widows, and 
have a ſalary of 10 l. a year each; but thoſe that 
attend the infirmary, have two ſhillings a week 
| more. The penſioners are cloathed in blue, and 
are allowed ſtockings, ſhoes and linen; and be- 
ſides their commons, have one ſhilling a week to 
ſpend, and the common warrant officers have one 
ſhilling and ſix- pence. The ſeveral benefactions, 
which appear in tables hung up at the entrance 
of the hall, amount to 58,209 l. and in 1732, the 
earl of Derwentwater's forfeited eſtate, amounting 
EA | to 
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to near 6, ooo 1. a year, was given to it by arkias 
ment. In 1737, a market was appointed at 


Greenwich, the direction of which is in the 


governors of this royal hoſpital, to "which. the 
profits that ariſe: from it are . appropriated, ./ For 
its better ſupport, every ſeaman, both in the royal 
navy, and in the merchants ſervice, pays ſix- pence 
a month, and money is granted by parliament for 
the ſupport of the hoſpital as occaſion requires. 
At the end of the town, fronting the Thames, 
there is a handſome college for the maintenance of 
twenty old decayed houſekeepers, twelve of whom 
are to be out of Greenwich, and eight are to be 
preſented alternately from Snottiſham and Caſtle- 
riſing in Norfolk; or elſe from Bungey in Suffolk. 
This is called the duke of Norfolk's college, tho? 
it was founded and endowed. in 1613, by James 
Howard, the duke of Narfolk's brother, who was 
earl of Northampton; and on him James the Firſt 
beſtowed the old palace, It was called at firſt 
the Trinity hoſpital, and was committed to the 
care of the mercers company in London. The 
penſioners, beſides victuals and drink, are allow- 


ed eighteen pence a week, with. a, gown every 


year, linen once in two years, and hats once in 
four. years, Mr. Lambard, author of the peram- 
ulation of Kent, likewiſe built an hoſpital here 
in the year 1560, calling, it queen Elizabeth's 
college. It is for twenty poor people, and is ſaid 
to be the firſt of this kind built by an Engliſh pro- 
teſtant. This town contains about one thouſand 
three hundred and fifty houſes, . and there are 
two markets on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, which 
were firſt appointed in the year 1737. In the 
reign of queen Anne, the late duke of Argyle 
was created duke of Greenwich. | 
There are alſo in this town two charity: ſchools; 


one built by Sir William Boreman, Knt. for 


twenty 
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twenty boys, and endowed with 400 1. a year, 

left in truſt to the drapers company of London ; 

the other built by Mr. John Roan, who left an 

eſtate of 95 l. a fo) in truſt with the vicar, 

churchwardens, and overſeers of this pariſh, fot 

r twenty - eight boys, arid owing 4x 8. 1 
for their cloaths. 

That which is now Property called the palace, 
is but a ſmall ſtructure, and is converted into 
apartments for the governor of the royal hoſpital, 
and the ranger of Greenwich park, which 1 is well 
Rocked- with deer. * 
Jonathan Goddard, a Jearacd writer: am Exel 

lent chemiſt, and a celebrated phyſician, in the 
ſeventeenth century, was born in this town, about 
the year 1617. After taking the degree of bache- 
lor of arts in Magdalen-hall, Oxford, he travel- 
led into foreign countries; and, upon his return, 
he graduated as bachelor of phyſie in Chriſt's col- 
lege, Cambridge. In 1642, he proceeded doctor 
of phyfic | in the ſame univerſity, and was choſen 
fellow of the college of phyſi icians in London. 
He afterwards acted as phyſician to Oliver Crom- 
well, by whoſe intereſt he was elected warden of 
Merton college in Oxford. Being removed, upon 
the reſtoration, from this honourable office, he 
ſpent the remainder of his days at his lodgings 
in Greſham college, where he had lately Vern 
choſen profeſſor of phyſic. He died of an apo- 
plexy on the 24th of March, 1674. His works 
are numerous, moſt of them were printed in the 
tranſactions of the Royal Society. The princi- 
pal is, I Diſcourſe concerning Phyſic, and the many 
Abuſes thereof by the. Apothecaries; and a Propeſal | 
for making Wine 2 the Juice of Sugar-canes. 

Near Greenwich is BLAcK HEATH, where Watt 
Tyler, the Kentiſh” rebel, muſtered a hundred 

thouſand men, Here are held two _ one on 


the 12th of May, and the other on the-14th of 

October. xl 2 Loh a 
On Blackheath is the ſeat of Sir Gregory Page, 
which is finely ſittuated, and is a noble building, 
with two handſome fronts, and that to the ſouth 
adorned with an Ionic portico. The wings con- 
tain the offices and ſtables, which are joined te 
the body of the houſe by a colonade. The hall is 
2 2 very elegant room, ſupported by handſome co- 
lumns, and other ornaments in a juſt. taſte, On 
the left hand you proceed from it into the dining- 
room, which is well proportioned : it is fitted up 
with rich carving and gilding, on a white ground; 
the chimney-piece is of white marble, very beau- 
tiful, and finely poliſhed, ' This room opens into 
the gallery, which is ſixty feet long, twenty broad 
and twenty high: the cieling, cornice, and door- 
Caſes, are exceeding elegant, and adorned with 
gilt carving on a white ground. In this room 
there are a number of fine paintings by the great 
maſters, This leads into the drawing-room, which 
is twenty-five feet by twenty, ornamented in 2 
very rich and elegant taſte, and adorned with 
twelve very fine pictures, containing the hiſtory 
of Cupid and Pſyche, by Luca Giardino. From 
thence you paſs into the ſaloon, which is thirty- 
five feet by twenty-five, the chimney-piece, of 
which is exquiſitely elegant. The door-caſes and 
all the ornaments are very beautiful. The dreſſing- 
room. is likewiſe finely ornamented, .and contains 
a capital collection of pictures, particularly twelve 
pieces by the chevalier Vanderwerff. Theſe are 
ſhepherds and ſhepherdeſſes dancing, a henry 
piece; the Roman charity, which is very elega t; 
Venus and Cupid, a moſt beautiful piece; Joſeph 
and Potiphar's wife, which is extremely fine, as is 
alſo king Zeleucus giving his kingdom to his ſon; 
Bathſheba bathing, which is exquiſitely done 5 the 
choice 
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choice of Hercules, in which Vice is repreſented 
as a moſt tempting lady; Mary Magdalen reading 
in a grotto, which is aſtoniſhingly executed; our 
Saviour and Mary Magdalen; the angels and the 
ſhepherds,” in which the light proceeds entirely 
from the angels; the chevalier Vanderwerff, his 
wife and daughter, which are very fine, In the 
ſame room ate alfo a fine landſcape, and four 
beautiful pieces of fruit and flowers, che latter by 
Van Huyſum. You are next ſhewn into the crimſon 
bed- chamber, which opens into the library. The 
rooms are hung with crimſon and green ſilks and 
damaſks, and the door - caſes, Mabs, ſophas, and 
| chair-frames, carved and gilt in a good taſte. 
On Black beath are alſo ſeveral handſome houſes, 
the ſeats of wealthy citizens and others; and on 
the eaſt ſide of it is Morden college, erected for 
the ſupport of decayed merchants, by Sir John 
Morden, Bart. a Turky merchant, ſome years 
before his death, which happened in 1708. 
This is a large brick building with two ſmall 
wings, ſtrengthened at the corners with ſtone 
ruſtic;- The principal entrance in the centre is 
adorned with Doric columns, feſtoons, and a pe- 
diment on the top, over which riſes a turret with 
n dial. The' chapel is neatly wainſcoted, and has 
z coſtly altar-piece. ' There are here maintained 
«thirty-five poor gentlemen, and the number not 
being limited, it is to be encreaſed as the eſtate 
will afford; for the building will conveniently 
Hold fifty. The treaſurer ĩs allowed 40 J. a year, 
and the chaplain has 60 J. per annum, he reads 
prayers twice a day, and preaches twice every 
Sunday ; theſe officers, as well as the penſioners, 
are obliged to reſide in the college. The pen- 
ſioners, who wear gowns, have each 20 J. a year, 
and have a common table in the hall to eat and 


drink at meals, and each has a convenient apart- 
ment, 
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ment, with a cellar; but no perſon can be ad- 
mitted as a penſioner, who cannot bring a- certi- 
ficate to prove his being upwards of ſixty years of 
age. This hoſpital is-under the direction of ſeven 
Furky merchants, to whom the treaſurer is ac- 
countable, and when any of theſe die, che ſur- 
viving truſtees chuſe others in their room. 2 
___ CHARLETON, or CHARLTON, is a vlexfant well 

built village, on the edge of Blackheath, famous 
for a very diſorderly fair held in its neighbourkood 
on October 18, St. Luke's day, when the mob; 
who have horns on their heads, take all kinds of 
liderties, and the lewd and vulgar among the wo- 
men, give a looſe" to all manner of indecency. 
This is termed horn-fair, -and there are ſold at it 
rams horns, and horn ware of all ſorts; - A 
vulgar tradition gives the following origin of this 
fair; king John, Who had a palace at Eltham in 
this neighbourhood, being hunting near Charle. 
ton, was ſeparated from his attendants, when en- 
tering a cottage, he admired the beauty of the 
miſtreſs, whom he found alone, and debauched 
her; her huſband, however, ſuddenly returning, 
caught them in the fact, and threatening to 
kill them both, the king then found himſelf un- 
der the neeeſſity of diſcovering himſelf, and of 
purchaſing his ſafety with gold; beſides which, 
he gave him all the lands from thence as far av 
the place now called Cuckold's point, and Iike- 
wiſe beſtowed on him the whole hamlet, eſtabliſſi- 
ing a fair as a condition of his holding his new 
demeſne, i in which horns were both to be fold and 
worn. A ſermon is preached on the fair- day in 
the church, which is one of the handſomeſt in the 
county, And was repaired by Sir Edward Newton, 
Bart. to whom king James the Firſt granted thits 
manor. This gentleman built his houſe at the 


aut ane of the village; isis a long Gothie ſtrue- 
tuse, 
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ture, with four turrets on the top. It has a ſpa- 
cious court- yard in the front, behind it are large 
gardens, and beyond theſe a ſmall park, which 
Joins to Woolwich common. This houſe at pos- 

ſent belongs tothe earl of Egmont. 
At a ſmall diſtance from — check, on the 
edge of the hill; are two fine houſes; one of which 
was in the poſleſſion of the late governor Hunter, 
and the other was erected by the late lord Rum- 
ney. The gardens, being on the fide of a hill, 
ſlope down towards the Thames, and in ſummer 
render the proſpect very delightful. 

Wool wick is ſeated as the river Thames, 
three miles eaſt of Greenwich, and nine eaſt by 
ſouth of London. It is rendered conſiderable by 
its ſhip-yard, where is the oldeſt dock belonging 
to the royal navy, and is ſaid to have furniſhed as 
many men of war, as any two others in the king- 
dom. Here are ſeveral fine docks, rope- yards, 
and ſpacious magazines; beſides the ſtores of 
planks, maſts, pitch and tar. In the warren, or 
park, where they make trial of great guns and 
mortars, there afe ſeveral 'thouſand pieces of 
ordnance. for ſhips and batteries, beſides a vaſt 
number of bombs, mortars and granadoes. The 
largeſt ſhips may ſafely ride here even at low water, 
A company of matroſſes are employed here to make 
up cartridges, and to charge bombs, carcaſſes and 
granadoes, for, the public} ſervice. The church 
was lately rebuilt in a handſome manner, as one 
of the fifty new churches. It is remarkable, that 
part of the pariſh is on the other ſide of the 
Thames, on the Eſſex ſhore, where there was 
once a chapel, and is included in this county. Here 
is an alms-houſe for poor widows, and the town 
has a market on Fridays, but no fairs. 

In 1236 the marſhes near Woolwich were 
overflowed by the river; Thames, and many 10 i | 
2 inhabi- 


W 
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inhabitants were drowned, as were alſo a great 
number of cattle; and in the reign of James the 


Firſt, another inundation laid many acres of 


meadow ground under water, which have never 
been recovered. In 1627, a grampus was taken 
at Woolwich that meaſured thirty feet long, and 
was five feet in thickneſs. 
Cx Aron, a town in this road, e miles 
from London, and two miles fouth by eaſt. of 
Dartford, obtained its name from its having an- 
ciently a ford over the river Cray or Crouch, a 
little above its influx into the Thames, In the 
adjacent heath and fields are ſeveral caves, ſup- 
poſed to have been formed by the Saxons, as 
places of ſhelter and ſecurity for their wives, 
children and effects, while they were at war with 
the Britons. 

DARTFoORD is a large handſome town, origi- 
nally called Darentford, from its ſituation upon 
the —.— which runs through the town, and 
had a ford here. It is ſixteen miles diſtant from 
London, and watered with two or three very good 
ſprings. This town is full of inns and other 
public houſes, on account of its lying on the 
great road from London to Canterbury and Do- 
ver. Here is a church dedicated to the Holy 
Trinity, with two church- yards, one round the 
church, and the other on the top of the hill, with- 
out the town, which is ſo high, that it overlooks 
the tower of the church, The town has a har- 
bour for barges, and a good market on Saturdays 
for corn, with a fair on the 2d of Auguſt, for 
horſes and bullocks. | 

The rebellion of Wat Tyler and Jack Straw 
began in this town, in the reign of Richard the 
Second, for which it was long i in diſgrace ;z but 
it has ſince given the title of viſcount to the earl of 

gley. The firſt paper-mill in England was 
: | erected 
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erected on the Darent by Sir John Spilman, to 
whom Charles the Firſt granted a patent, and 


200bl. a year to encourage the manufacture. On this 


fiver was alſo erected the firſt mill for ſlitting iron 
bars, to make wire. In January 1738, a powder 
mill was blown up here, as it had been three times 
before in the ſpace of eight years, but the laſt time 
no perſon was hurt, though all the ſervants be- 
longing to the mill were buſy in their ſeveral em- 
ployments. A nunnery was founded here by Ed- 


ward the Third, in the year 1355 for a prioteſs, and 


thirty-nine ſiſters of the Auguſtine order. The 
prioreſs and nuns, on account of its being a royal 
foundation, were generally elected out of noble 
families, and the abbeſs had the title of lady. It 
was valued at the diſſolution at 380 J. 98. a year, 
Here ſeems alſo to have been a priory of Bene- 
dictine monks ſubordinate to Rocheſter. ' -| 

"GRAVESEND is ſeated on the ſouth bank of the 
river Thames, oppoſite Tilbury Fort in Eſſex, 
about ſix miles eaſt of Dartford; about the 
fame diſtance north-weſt of Rocheſter, and twen- 
ty-two from London. In the reign of Richard 


the Second, the French and Spaniards ſailing up 


the river, burnt and plundered the town, and car- 
ried off moſt of the inhabitants. To enable the 
town to recover this loſs, the abbot of St. Mary 
le Grace on Tower- hill, to whom king Richard 
the Second had granted a manor belonging to 
Graveſend, obtained that the inhabitants of 
Graveſend and Milton, a ſmall place in its neigh- 
bourhood, ſhould have the ſole privilege of carry- 
ing paſſengers to and from London by water, at 
two pence a head, or four ſhillings the whole fare; 
but it is now raiſed to nine pence a head in the 


tilt- boat, and one ſhilling in the wherry. Coaches 


ply here at the landing of people from London, 
to carry them to Rocheſter. King Henry the 
| Eighth 
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Eighth raiſed a platform here and at Milton; and: 
thets towns were incorporated by queen Elizabeth, 
by the name of the portrieve, (which has been 
changed to that of mayor) the jurats and inha- 
bitants of Graveſend and Milton. The whole 
town of Graveſend was burnt down in 1727, on 
which the parliament in the year 1731, granted 
5000 |. for rebuilding he church. 
{ Graveſend nearly reſembles Wapping in Lon- 
don, it conſiſting of dirty narrow ſtreets of mean 
houſes. Here is a handſome charitable: foundation, 
Mr. Henry. Pinnock having, in 1624, given 
twenty-one dwelling: houſes, and a houſe for a 
maſter weaver, to employ the poor; and a good 
eſtate is alſo ſettled for the repairs. Round the 
town are ſeveral kitchen gardens that yield excel- 

. lent aſparagus, which not only ſupplies the neigh- 
bouring places, but great quantities are ſent to 
the London markets, where it is preferred to that 
of Batterſea, All outward-bound ſhips are obli- 
ged toranchor in this road till they have been vi- 
ſited by the cuftom-houſe officers ; and for this 
purpoſe a centinel at the block-houſe gives notice 
by firing a muſket ; and as theſe veſſels generally 
ſtay to take in proviſions here, the town is full of 
ſeamen, and is in a conſtant hurry, It has two 

markets, which are held on Wedneſdays and Sa- 
turdays; and two fairs, one kept on the 23d 
of April, and the other on the 24th of October, 
for horſes, cloaths, toys, and other articles. 

Copnran, formerly the ſeat and manor of the 
Cobhams, from whom it took its name, is a vil- 
lage four miles ſouth by eaſt of Graveſend, and 
about two miles to the north of the road to Ro- 
cheſter. The church of this town 1s collegiate, 
and in it are very ancient monuments of the fami- 

lies of Cobham and Brook, It had the grant of 
a market 
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a maket and fair; but they are now both diſcon- 
tinued../ -. L212? 
:\ CL1FF is a village fix miles eaſt of Graveſend, 
and five ſouth of Rocheſter. In the Conqueror's 
time it was called Biſhops Cliff; for ſome ages be- 
fore they had their yearly meetings here, on the 
firſt of Auguſt, to enact and ſettle rules for the 
regulation of the clergy. , The village is pretty 
large, as is alſo the pariſh church, and it had 
once a fair, which is now diſ continued. 
Cowi ING Caſtle is a little to the eaſt of Cliff, 
and was built by John, lord Cobham, in the reign 
of Richard the Second, in the year 1381, and 
with the barony by heirs general, deſcended to the 
noble family of Brook, and at length came to 
Thomas Beſt of Chatham, Eſq; There are large 
remains of it, which are moated round, and there 
are ſtill two embattled round towers on each fide 
the entrance, that ſeem to be entire, beſides ſeve- 
ral others that are half ruined, but ſhow that it 
was once a very large, magnificent, and ſtrong. 
NW | | 
8 From Graveſend the road extends about ſix 
miles ſouth-eaſt to STROUD, which joins to Ro- 
cheſter, from which it is parted by the river Med- 
way, but joined to it by a bridge. Here was a man- 
ſion of the knights templars, and though the order 
has been long ſince diſſolved, the manor in which 
it ſtood is ſtill called the Temple. In 1194 Gil- 
bert Glanville, biſhop of Rocheſter, built an 
hoſpital, called the New Work, dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary, for the reception and relief of poor, 
weak, infirm people, and indigent; ſtrangers and 
travellers, who were to be allowed a bed, with 
meat and drink, till they either recovered or died. 
Here was a maſter, warden, and ſeveral prieſts, 
' but the revenue at the ſuppreſſion was only valued 
at 52 J. 98. 10d. a year. The church of this 
35 town 
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town was anciently only a chapel of eaſe, erected 
by the above mentioned biſhop. There is a fair 


at Stroud on the 26th of Auguſt for toys. 
RocHESTER is a very ancient city, and the 


s Duro Brives of Antoninus. It is ſeated in a val- 
ley, on the caſt ſide of the river Medway, which 
is here very broad and rapid, at the diſtance of 


twenty nine miles from London, 'and is joined to 
Stroud by a» ſtately bridge, built in the reign of 
Henry the Fourth, by Sir John Cobham and Sir 


 Robert:Kndwles,/out of the ſpoils they had taken 


from the French. It canſiſts of twenty-one 
arches, and is one of the beſt and ſtrongeſt bridges 

in England, next to thoſe of London, Weſtmins: | 
ſtery and Newealtl&upon Tine. This bridge is 
kept in conſtant repair out of the produce of cer» 
tain; lands, appropriated to that purpoſe by act of 
parliament in thereign of king Richard the Third, 

and: by two other acts in the reign of queen Eli- 
zabeth, In 1744 it was repaired and adorned: 
with on palliſades. The Roman city, which 
was unt of their principal tations, was very 
ſtrong; it being furrotinded with a wall and ditch. 
Near the angle below the bridge is a large piece 
of the Roman wall made of rubble- ſtone, here 
and there antermixed with Roman bricks, and 
many Raman coins, urns, and other antiquities 
have "book found nere. The ancient city ſeems to 
have been of a ſquare form, with the Roman road, 

called Wading-Kreet, running directly through 
the midſt oi i Some part of an old caſtle, ſaid 
to haye hen 'buile by William the Conqueror, is 
ſtill ſtancing and kept in repair. It is uſed as a 
magaaineg aud a party of ſoldiers conſtantly do 


duty init Ot this ſtructure we have given a north- 


weit nie, Many lands in this county are ſtill 
held! by the ancient tenure of Caſtle-guard:; that 


tion, that-the tenaat, in his Torn, 
For. 2 ſhould 
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ſhould mount guard at the caſtle ; but a compo- 
ſition is taken for this ſervice, which the tenants 
are obliged to pay; for upon a day appointed, a 
flag is hung out from that part of the caſtle, 
which is ſtill kept in repair, and ſuch of the te- 
nants as do not then appear and pay their quit- 
rents, are liable to have them doubled at every 
tide of the Medway. Under the caſtle wall, next 
the river, is a chalky cliff, part of which being 
waſhed away, by the extraordinary rapidity of 
the ſtream, the wall which it ſupported is fallen to 


ruin, and forms a romantic appearance; the 


ground on that ſide is low, marſhy, and over- 
flowed by every high tide. | 

| Rocheſter is a ſmall city, that chiefly conſiſts 
of one broad, ill built ſtreet, and has only the 
cathedral and one pariſh church. The body of 
the cathedral was originally erected by Ethelbert 
king of Kent, who dedicated it to St. Andrew, 
and made Rochefter an epiſcopal ſee. It was re- 
paired upon the original plan in the reign of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, by Gundulph, biſhop'of this 
dioceſe, who is ſaid to have been an architeR, and 
to have ſuperintended the building of the caſtle 
by the king's orders. On the north fide of the 
north-weſt tower of the cathedral, is the effigy 
of this biſhop, and here are walls four yards 
thick, which are the remains of a ſtructure cal- 
led Gundulph's tower. Rocheſter has ſent mem- 
bers to parliament ever ſince the firſt ſummons for 
ſuch an aſſembly, and is governed by a mayor, a 
recorder, and twelve aldermen, of whom the 
mayor is one; twelve common-councilmen, a 
town-clerk, three ſerjeants at mace, and a water- 
bailiff. Here is a town-houſe and charity-ſchool, 
which are the beſt buildings in the place, except 
the churches. A free-ſchool intended for inſtruct- 
ing the freemens ſons chiefly in the mathema- 


tics, 
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dcs, was founded here by Sir Joſeph Williamſon, 


one of the members for the city, and formerly one 
of the plenipotentiaries at the treaty of Ryſwick. 
Here is an alms-houſe, built by Richard Watts, 
for ſix poor travellers to lodge in at nights, who 
are allowed four pence in the morning when they 
£0 away, but thoſe afflicted with any contagious 
diſeaſe, and all rogues and proctors, are to be re- 
fuſed admiſſion. Ihe latter he excepted, becauſe 
one of that profeſſion whom he had employed, 
when ſick, to make his will, villainoufly deviſed 
the whole eſtate to himſelf; but Mr. Watts hap- 
pily recovering, he was detected. This founda- 


tion is now ſo improved, as not only to anſwer the 
firſt intention, but to ſet poor people to work; 


and in ſummer here are always fx or eight lodgers, 
who are admitted by tickets from the lord mayor. 
Here was an hoſpital for the habitation and relief 
of thirteen poor perſons, which was begun by 


| Haimo, biſhop of Rocheſter, about the year 1336, 


and dedicated to St. Bartholemew ; the revenues 
of which, in the year 1562, were valued at only 
81. a year. 

In ſeveral of the creeks and branches of the 
Medway, within the juriſdiction of the city, is 
an oyſter fiſhery ; and every perſon who has ſerved 
ſeven years apprenticeſhip to any fiſherman or 
dredger, who is free of it, hath the privilege of 


taking them. Once a year, or oftner upon occa- 


ſion, the mayor and citizens of Rocheſter hold 
what is called an Admiralty- court, to appoint the 
times when oyſters ſhall be taken, and ſettle the 
quantity each dredger-man ſhall take in a day. 
Thoſe who dredge for oyſters, without being free 
of the fiſhery, are termed cable-hangers, and are 
proſecuted and puniſhed by this court, This 
Gſhery is now in a flouriſhing ſtate, and every li- 
cenſed dredger annually pays 6s, 8.d to the ſup- 
| C 2 port 
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port of the court. The town has a market on 
Fridays, with two fairs, the firſt held on the 3oth 
of May, and. the other on the 11th of Decem- 
ber, for horſes, bullocks, and various commodi- 
ties. | 

This city has undergone many misfortunes ; 
for in the year 676, it was deſtroyed by Etheldred, 
king of Mercia; and in 839 it was pillaged bv the 
Danes; they alſo beſieged it again in 885, when 
they caſt up works round it; but it was relieved 
by king Alfred. In the reign of William Rufus, 
Rocheſter was ſeized by the Normans and Eng- 
liſh, who kept it for Robert, the king's brother, 
whom they intended to place on the throne. Wil- 
liam Rufus was ſix weeks before it, without ma- 
king any progreſs, and the beſieged defended 
themſelves with ſuch bravery, that he began to 
loſe all hopes of ſucceſs ; but at length a contagi- 
ous diſtemper ſo weakened thoſe who held the city 
for Robert, that they were compelled to defire a 
capitulation, and his adherents were permitted to 
march out with their horſes. : 

CHATHAM, which joins to Rocheſter on the 
eaſt, is famous for being a ſtation of the royal na- 
vy, and has a dock, which was begun by queen 
Elizabeth, and has been ſo greatly improved by 
her ſucceſſors, who built ſuch a number of ſtore- 
houſes, that there is not at preſent a more complete 
naval arſenal in the world. They have formed 
new docks, launches, maſt-houſes, boat-houſes, 
and ftore-houſes, one of which is ſix hundred and 
ſixty feet in length: beſides theſe, are boat-yards, 
anchor-yards, forges, foundaries, (canals and 
ditches, for preſerving the maſts and yards in wa- 
ter. In the ſtore-houſes are depoſited all the ſails, 
rigging, ammunition, guns, great and ſmall ſhot, 
ſmall arms, ſwords, cutlaſles, half pikes, and the. 


other furniture of the ſhips moored in the Med- 
way, 
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way, powder excepted, which, to preverit acci- 
dents, are generally kept in paticular magazines. 
Theſe ftores are laid up in ſeparate buildings, and 
may be taken out on the moſt emergent occaſions 
without confuſion. Beſides theſe, - are warehouſes 
for ſtores, &c. for ſhips in general, and for thoſe 
that are to be built, or repaired. For this pur- 
poſe there are ſeparate magazines of hemp, flax, 
tow, pitch, tar, roſin, and oil; alſo fail-cloth, 
ſtanding and running rigging, ready fitted, and 
cordage not fitted; with blocks, tackles, run- 
ners, &c. cooks, boatſwains, and gunners ſtores ; 
anchors of all ſizes, grapples, chains, bolts, 
ſpikes, wrought and unwrought iron, caſt iron, 
pots, cauldrens, furnaces, 2 alſo ſpare maſts 
and yards, with great quantities of lead, nails, 
and all other neceſſaries. Here buſineſs is done 
without the leaſt confuſion, ſo that even a firſt or 
ſecond rate is often completely equipped for an ex- 
pedition in a very few tides. | 

The church ſtands on a precipice near the yard, 
and commands an extenſive proſpect up and down 
the Medway, Under the church yard, adjoining 
to the river, is the gun yard, in which are ſeveral 
hundreds of the largeſt and fineſt cannon in the 
kingdom, fit for immediate uſe; and in the town 
is a handſome victualling- office, for the more ſpee- 
dlily furniſhing the men of war with proviſions on 
any emergency. Here are two commiſſioners, 
with other officers of the navy, whoſe houſes are 
well built, and the public buildings are extremely 
large and beautiful. This important ſtation is 
defended by Upnor and Gillingham Caſtles. "The 
former ſtands on the weſt fide the river, almoſt © 
oppolite to the dock, and was erected by queen 
Elizabeth : on its platform are thirty-ſeven guns 
that command two reaches of the river, and de- 
fend all the ſhips that ride between that place and 

GY * Rocheſter 
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Rocheſter bridge. Gillingham caſtle is well fur- 
niſhed with guns, that likewiſe command the river, 
there being no leſs than one hundred and ſeventy 
embrazures for cannon, which would ſtop the pro- 
greſs of any enemy that ſhould paſs by Sheer- 

neſs Fort, Lo they could reach Chatham. In 
the late war, lines were drawn for the defence of 
Chatham. yard, and it was defended by a ſtrong 
garriſon : the workmen in the yard were alſo em- 


. bodied and diſciplined, that in cafe of any emer- 


gency they might be able to affiſt the garriſon. 
That called the Cheſt at Chatham was inſtitu- 
ted in the year 1558, when the ſeamen in the ſer- 
vice of queen Elizabeth agreed to allow a portion 
of each man's pay, for the relief of their fellows, 
who had been wounded in the defeat of the Spaniſh 
Armado ; this cuſtom has continued ever ſince. 
An hoſpital was alſo erected here at the private ex- 
pence of Sir John Hawkins, for the relief of ten 
or more aged or maimed mariners or ſhipwrights. 


Chatham has a market on Saturdays, and two fairs, 
held on May N and September 19, for horſes, 
] 


bullocks, and all forts of commodities. 
Gundulph, biſhop of Rocheſter, founded at 
Chatham an hoſpital for leprous perſons, in the 
reign of William Rufus, dedicated to St. Bar- 
tholemew, It was afterwards confirmed by Hen- 


Ty the Third, and other kings, and increaſed by 


ſeveral benefactors. The governor was ſtiled cuſ- 
tos or warden, and ſometimes prior, and the bre- 
thren, canons. | 
In the year 1667, while a peace was negocia- 
ting between England and Holland, the — 
ſent a fleet commanded by admiral Ruyter, who, 
on the 8th of June, came to the mouth of the 
Thames, from whence he detached vice admiral 
Van Ghent, with ſeventeen of his lighteſt ſhips, 


and ſome fire ſhips. That officer two days after 


Tailed 
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ſailed up the Medway, took the fort of Sheerneſs, 
burnt a magazine of ſtores to the value of 40, oool. 
and blew up the fortifications, This action alarm- 
ed the city of London, and to prevent greater 


miſchiefs, ſeveral ſhips were ſunk, and a large 


chain laid acroſs the narroweſt part of the river 
Medway. But by means of an eaſterly wind and 
a ſtrong tide, the Dutch ſhips broke the chain, 
ſailed between the ſunk veſſels, and immediately 
burnt three large ſhips and ſeveral others. Then 


failing up a far as Chatham, burnt the Royal - 


Oak, the Loyal London, and the Great James. 
The citizens of London were now ſtruck with 
conſternation, and apprehended that they ſhould 
ſee the Dutch fleet at London' bridge; and to 
prevent this, thirteeen ſhips were ſunk at Wool- 
wich, and four at Blackwall, while platforms fur= 
niſhed with artillery were raiſed in ſeveral places. 
But the Dutch, after this bold ſtroke, thought fit 
to retire. 
M1rTon, or MiDDLETON, is ſaid to have been 
ſo called from its ſituation in the middle of the 
coaſt of the county, reckoning from Deptford to 
the Downs. It is fituated about eight miles to 
the eaſtward of Rocheſter, near two miles to the 
north of the road to Canterbury, and forty-four 
weft by ſouth of London. The kings of Kent 
had a palace here, for which reaſon it is ſtiled, in 
ancient records, the Royal villa of Middleton; 
and the court being often kept here, rendered it 
in a flouriſhing condition, till earl Godwin, and 
his confederates, burnt down the palace in the 
reign of king Edward the Confeſſor. The church 
ſtands near a mile from the town, is dedicated to 
the Holy Trinity, and has ſeveral ancient mo- 
numents. The town is large, and governed by a 


portrieve, annually choſen on St. James's day, 


who ſuperviſes the weights and meaſures all over 
4 the 
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the: hundred. It has a port for barges, and a great 
Kſhery for oyſters, vaſt quantities of Which are 
ſent to London, where they are uſually called 
Melton oyſters. The town, though large, is ſo 
hid among the creeks of the Eaſt Swale, that it is 
ſcarcely to be ſeen at any diftance either by land 
or water. It has a conſiderable market on Satur- 
days, for corn, fruit and other proviſions; and a 


fair on the 24th of July, for toys. The reader 


mould not confound this town with Milton, 
which we have already mentioned as united to 
Graveſend, that being only a ſmall intoukderable 
place, when compared ta this. 

To the north of Milton, out of the rod to 
Canterbury is the Iſle of SEP EY, which we 


haue already obſerved in treating of the rivers of 
this county, is ſeparated from it by the Eaſt 


Swale. IT his iſland is ſo called on account of the 
great number of ſheep uſually fed here. It is 


thought by Camden to be the Toliatis of Ptole- 


my. In all the marſhy parts are Fumuli, termed 
by the inhabitants Coterels ; and are ſuppoſed. to 
have been caſt up, in memory of the Daniſh of- 
ficers buried there. It is twenty-one miles round, 
and yields plenty of corn ; but the inhabitants are 
obliged to buy their wood, at a dear rate, from 
the continent. The paſſage hither from the main 
land of Kent, is by King's ferry, where the boat 
is towed over by a cable, about one hundred and 
forty fathoms long, faſtened at each end aeroſs the 
water. Moſt of the ſprings in this iſland are 
brackiſh ; but a well being lately ſunk, it ſupplies 
Sheerneſs with freſh water. On the north fide of 
this iſland are clifts of different ſtrata or clay, to 
about eighty feet high, which decreaſe gradually 
to the weſtward. As theſe clifts moulder down by 
froſts and ſtormy weather, a great variety of ex- 
traneous bodies, ſaturated with pyritical matter, 
are 
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are ſcattered along the ſhore; among theſe are found 
teeth, vertebrae, and other parts of fiſn, and ma- 
ny entire crabs, and other fiſh of the cruſtaceous 
kind, petrified wood, and variety of ſeed veſſels; 
there are nodules alſo, which being broken, con- 
tain within them fair ſpecimens of the nautilus 
craſſus Indicus. In this iſland are the following 
places worthy of notice, 
SHEERNESs is a point on Sheppey iſland, where 
that branch of the Medway, called the Welt 
Swale, falls into the Thames : it has a royal fort 
raiſed by king Charles the Second, and a line of 
cannon facing the mouth of the river, with good 
apartments for the officers of the ordnance, navy, 
and garriſon ; and here is a yard and dock as an 
appendage to Chatham, The above fortifications 
were erccted here to ſecure the entrance of the river 
Medway, after the Dutch had paſſed up it to 
Chatham. 

MNS TER is a village in the Ile of Sheppey, two 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Sheerneſs, and is ſo called, 
from a convent built there by Sexburga, widow 
to Ercombert, king of Kent, and the mother of 
king Egbert, in the year 660, who endowed it 
for ſeventy nuns of the order of St. Benedict. 
This houſe was burnt down by the Danes about 
a hundred and twenty years after it was erected, 
but it was afterwards rebuilt, and filled with Be- 
nedictine nuns, by William, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, in the year 1130, and dedicated to St. 
Mary, and St. Sexburga. At the time of the 
diſſolution, here was a prioreſs and ten nuns, whoſe . 
annual revenues amounted to 1221. 13s. 6d. 

QUEENBOROUGH, in the Iſle of Sheppey, is a 
town of great antiquity ; it had a caſtle, not only 
for defence, but to be a place of refuge to the 
inhabitants, in caſe of an invaſion ; it was erected 
by Edward the Third, and ſome ſay he built both _ 
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the caſtle and town, in "honour. of his queen. 
+ "The caſtle becoming ruinous, it was repaired by 
Henry the Eighth, who alſo at the ſame time 
erected block-houſes along the ſea-coaſt. It has a 
corporation, governed by a mayor, four jurats, a 
conſtable, a town-ſerjeant, and a water-bailiff, 
granting it the cognizance of pleas ; with a mar- 
ket on Mondays and Thurſdays; and a fair, 
namely, on the 5th of Auguſt; but the markets 
have been long diſuſed ; and tho' it has a mayor, 
Kc. and fends two repreſentatives to parliament, 
it is a dirty poor place, the chief townſmen being. 
oyſter-dredgers and alehouſe- keepers. 

We ſhall now return into the road from Ro- 
cheſter to Canterbury, at Str TIN BORN, which 
is near two miles ſouth of Milton, and eight. 
miles north-eaſt of Rocheſter, It had once a 
market, and was governed by a mayor, but now 
has neither market nor corporation, though it is 
a conſiderable thoroughfare, and has ſeveral com- 
modious inns, particularly one ſtill known by the 
ſign of the Red lion, where John Norwood, a 
neighbouring gentleman, gave an entertainment 
to king Henry the Fifth and his retinue, on their 
return from France, the whole expence of which 
was no more than nine ſhillings and nine pence, 
wine being then ſold at two pence a pint, and 
every thing elſe proportionably cheap. Near this 
place are ſome ſmall remains of the ſtone work 
- . and ditches of a fortification, raiſed by king Al- 

fred, for its defence, This town has two fairs, 
one held on Whit-Monday, for linen and toys ; 
the other on the 10th of October, for linen, wool- 
len-drapery, and hard-ware. 


About two miles from hence is Tons, or 
ToNGE, where there was a famous caſtle, which, 
after the heptarchy, came into the hands of the 
kings of England, by whom it was poſſeſſed, till 
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It was given to the family of Bedeleſmere, who 
had a fair granted to be held here for three days, 
which is now neglected. 
About ſix miles to the eaſt of Sittingborn is 
FEVERSHAM, which is ſeated a little to the north 
of the road to Canterbury, not far from the eaſt 
end of the Iſle of Sheppey, forty-eight miles from 
London. It is a populous, flouriſhing town, ſi- 
tuated in the pleaſanteſt part of the county, and 
has a creek coming up to it from the Eaſt Swale, 
on which account it is well frequented by hoys, 
and other ſmall veſſels, which carry on a good 
trade, it being the principal port-town in this part 
of Kent, In the charter of king Kenulf, granted 
in the year 812, it is called the King's Little 
Town, on account of its ſmall dimenſions, tho? 
it is now a very conſiderable place. This town 
chiefly conſiſts of one long broad ſtreet, with a 
market-houſe, and charity-ſchool,, for ten boys 
and ten girls, af the expence of the inhabitants, 
This is a member of the cinque-port of Dover, 
and a corporation governed. by a mayor, jurats, 
and commonalty.. | phage hence the London mar- 
kets are ſupplied with abundance of cherries, ap- 
ples, and the beſt oyſters for ſtewing, of which 
ſuch great quantities are purchaſed by the Dutch, 
that in the winter a conſiderable number of men 
and boys are employed in dredging for them. The 
value of thoſe annually taken. from this town by 
the Dutch, amount to 2000, or 25001. at the 
farſt pufchaſe. The fiſhermen. will. allow none 
but married men to take up their freedom. Here 
are two markets, kept on Wedneſdays and Satur= 
days; and two fairs, held on the 25th of February, 
and the 12th of Auguſt, for linen, woollen- dra- 
pery, and toys. 
Anciently the Saxon kings had a manſion houſe 
here, and here alſo, in 903, king Athelſtan held. a: 
great 


-- 
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great council, by which were enacted ſeveral laws. 

here was alſo an abbey of Benedictine monks, 
tranſlated from the abbey of Bermondfey in Sur- 
ry, by king Stephen, the founder thereof. "They 
at rt came from Clugni in Normandy, but after- 
wards were diſcharged from obedience and ſub- 
jection, to thoſe foreign monks, and were made 
of the order of St. Benedict. Selden tells us, 
that the abbots of Feverſham were called to 
twelve ſeveral parliaments, though they were af- 
terwards excluded. Beſides the abbot, there were 
but twelve monks, in imitation of Jeſus Chriſt 


and his apoſtles, and they had ſeveral rules pecu- 


liar to themſelves. They never dined alone, but en- 
tertained gueſts, living in or near the town, ſtran- 
gers living in the country, pilgrims travelling for 


devotion, and beggars. The abbey was alſo a ſanc- 


tuary, and offenders, if they could reach the altar 
of the church before they were ſeized, were freed 
from the rigour of the law. At the time of the 
diſſolution, it was valued at about 286 J. a year. 
Near this place, as well as in other parts of the 
county, there are pits, narrow at the top and 
wide at the bottom, with diſtinct rooms, ſupport- 
ed by pillars of chalk. Some think they were 
defigned for chalk pits, others for granaries, and 
others for places of retreat, in times of war. 
- DanvTon, or DavincTox, is a ſmall village 
ſeated on a hill, not far from Feverſham, which 
had a convent ' of black nuns, whoſe founder is 
not certainly known, but it was valued at the 
ſuppreſſion at 400 l. a year, 
- At OsPRING, near " vonke "PTY was an hoſpital 
founded about the year 1235, by king Henry the 
Third, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary. It 
conſiſted of a maſter, and three regular brethren, 
of the order df- the Holy-Croſs, and two ſecular 


clerks; but fell to decay about the end of the 


reign 


- 
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reign of king Henry the Fourth. After which; 
by the procurement of biſhop Fiſher, king Henry 
the Eighth preſented it to St. Fun 1 in 
Cambridge. Te 

BADLESMERE is a * three miles ſouth of 
Feyerſham, the church of which is dedicated to 
St. Leonard, and it has a fair on September 9, for 
linen and toys. Bartholemew, lord of Badlef- 
mere, in the thirteenth year of Edward the Se- 
cond, obtained a licence for founding: n A 
houſe of regular canons. 

Thomas Randolfe, an eminent Rateſman in 
the fixteenth century, was born in the year 1523, 
at this village, and educated, firſt under the fa- 
mous George Buchanan, and afterwards at Chrift's 
church college in Oxford, Being a zealous pro- 
teſtant, he retired into France in the reign of 
queen Mary; but returning to England at the 
acceſſion of queen Elizabeth, he was taken into 
favour, and employed in no leſs than eighteen em- 
baſſies, all of which he executed with equal prudence 
and ſucceſs. Nor was his courage inferior to his 
other great qualities; for during one of his em- 
baſſies in Scotland, he ſent a challenge to Virac, 
the French ambaſſador there, on account of ſome 
inſult, which that gentleman had offered him. 
Queen Elizabeth, ſenſible of his diſtinguiſhed me- 
rit, beſtowed upon him the honour of knight- 
hood, appointed him chamberlain of the Exche- 
quer, and maſter of the poſts; and gave him, at the 
ſame time, ſome conſiderable eſtates. He ſeems to 
have been a man of a religious turn of mind, and to 
have had no great opinion of the integrity of pub- 
lic miniſters; for, in one of his letters to Sir 
Francis Walſingham, his brother-in law, he ſays, 
*Tis now full time for us to bid farewel to the 
tricks ; you, of a ſecretary, and I, of an ambaſſa- 
dor: and for bath of us to endeavour. to make our 
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peace with heaven. He died June the 8th, 1590; 
and was interred in the church of St. Peter, Paul's 


Wharf, London. 


At THROWLEY, about four miles ſouth of Fe. 
verſham, there was an alien priory of monks, 
which was a cell to the abbey of St. Bertin, at 
St. Omiers in Artois, which, in od reign of Hen- 
ry the Sixth, was given in exchange to Sion ab- 
bey in Middleſex. 

CANTERBURY, was called by the Saxons Cant- 


Wara-Byrig, or the City of the People of Kent; 


and from thence its preſent name is derived. This. 
ancient city, the chief of this county, and the 
metropolitan ſee of all England, is ſituated twen- 
ty- ſeven miles eaſt ſouth-eaſt of Rocheſter, ſix- 
teen north-weſt of Dover, and fifty- ſix ſouth-eaſt 
of London. It is a county of itſelf, and is go- 
verned by a mayor, a recorder, twelve aldermen, 


a ſheriff, twenty-four common-councilmen, a 


fword-bearer, and four ſerjeants at mace. A court 


is held every Monday in the Guildhall: for civil 


and criminal cauſes, and every other Thurſday 
for the goverament. of the city. It is divided in- 
to {ix wards, which receive their names from its 
fix gates, North-gate, Weſt-gate, Worth-gate, Rid- 

ing- gate, Newin-gate and Bur- gate. It conſiſts of. 
four ſtreets, all of which lead to St. Andrew's- 
church in the center of the city, and, including. 
the cathedral and gardens, is about three miles in- 
circumference. The buildings are generally old, 
and neither grand nor elegant; but there is a good 


market- houſe, over which are rooms, in which 


the mayor and aldermen tranſact the affairs of the 
corporation. Beſides the cathedral, here are ſix- 


teen pariſh churches, and ſeveral meeting-houſes. 


The churches are St. Mary North-gate's, St. 
Paul's, All Saints, St. Mildred's, St. Mary Caſ- 
tles, St. OY St. Mary Magdalen's, St. Pe- 


ters, 
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ter's, St. George's, St. Alphage's, St. Martin's, 
St, Dunſtan's, Holy Croſs of Weſt- gate's, St. 
Margaret's, St. Mary Bredin's, and St. Mary i 
Breadman's. 
Tue cathedral was in part originally built in 
the time of the Romans, by Lucius, the firſt 
Chriſtian king of the Britons; and here the con- 
verted Britons worſhipped till they were driven: 
beyond the Severn by the Pagan Saxons; but. 
Ethelbert, king of Kent, being converted by St. 
Auguſtine the monk, about the year 600, he gave 
him this church, together with his palace, and 
the royalty of the city and its territories, This 
cathedral being thus become the metropolitan 
church, Auguſtine repaired and conſecrated it by 
the name of Chriſt church; but in 1011 it was 
rifled and burnt, together with the reſt of the 
city, by the Danes. King Canute, however, re- 
paired it, and preſented to it, his crown of gold; 
but in 1043, it was again much defaced by fire. 
Afterwards Lanfrac, the archbiſhop, rebuilt it en- 
tirely, and dedicated it to the honour of the Ho- 
ly Trinity; but in the reign of Henry the Firſt, 
it was again dedicated in the preſence of the king. 
and queen, David, king of Scotland, and many 
of the biſhops and nobility of both kingdoms, by 
the name of Chriſt church. It was again con- 
ſumed by fire in 1174, but was begun to be re- 
built in the reign of king Stephen, and compleat- 
ed in that of Henry the Fifth. 
Before the reformation, it had no leſs than 
thirty-ſeven altars, and in it lie interred the bodies 
of Henry the Fourth, and his queen, beſides thoſe 
of ſix other kings, thoſe of Edward the Black 
Prince, and of other princes, cardinals, archbi- 
ſhops, &c. Among the reſt St. Auguſtine, with 
the ſeven archbiſhops that immediately ſucceeded 
him, lie interred in one vault, Theſe were Lau- 
| rentius, 
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rentius, Mellitus, Juſtus, Honorius, Deus-Dedit, 
and Theodoſius. To whoſe honour the following 
verſes were engraved on a piece of marble in this 
vault, 


Septem ſunt Angli primates & protopatres 
Septem rectores, ſeptem coeloque triones; 

Septem ciſternae vitae, ſeptemque lucernae; 
Et ſeptem palmae regni, ſeptemque coronae, 
Septem ſunt ſtellae, quas haec tenet area cellae. 


The ſhrine of St. Thomas Becket, archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, who was here murdered, was ſo 
rich, by the conſtant offerings for ſeveral ages 
Az to it, that we are told by Eraſmus, that his 
chapel glittered all over with jewels of ineſtimable 
value, and that there appeared through the whole 
church a profuſion of more than royal ſplendor. 
Gold was one of the meaneſt treaſures of this 
ſhrine ; and at the general diſſolution of religious 
houſes, we are told by Dugdale, that the plate 
and jewels belonging to this tomb filled two 
large cheſts, each of which required eight men 
© remove it. 

This cathedral is at preſent a noble Gothic 
pile in the form of a croſs, five hundred and. 
fourteen feet long, ſeventy-four broad, and 
eighty high, and in the middle is the tower, two 
hundred and thirty-five feet high. It is entire- 
ly vaulted with ftone, but like all other Gothic 
buildings, is much too high for its breadth. The 
place where the ſhrine of Thomas Becket ſtood, 
is ſtill known by the marks of the knees of the. 
devotees round about it, they having left deep im- 
preſſions in the hard coarſe marble. The font is 
a moſt curious and beautiful piece of workman- 
ſhip. One had been formed by Dr. Warner, 
biſhop of Rocheſter, but was deſtroyed in the. 
Civil wars ; but he afterwards cauſed this to be 

made 
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made in its room. Under the cathedral is the 
church of a Walloon congregation, which to ſome 
appears ſomewhat ſtrange, as they do not conform 
to the liturgy of the church of England. Too 
this cathedral belong a dean, an arehdeacon, twelve 
prebendaries, ſix preachers, ſix minor eanons, ſix 
ſubſtitutes, twelve lay clerks; ten ehoriſters, two 
maſters, fifty ſcholars, and twelve alms- men-. 
In the city is a ſumptuous conduit erected by 
archbiſhop Abbot, who died in 1633, and is of 
great benefit to the city. Near the cathedral is a 
free-ſchool, termed- the king's ſchool, and here 
are three charity-ſchools, in which are contained 
fifty- eight boys, and ſixty-ſix girls. Here are no 
leſs than ſeven hoſpitals, one of which is called 
Bridewell, and is both a houſe of correction, and 
a place for the reception of the ſons of poor tradeſ- 
men. Canterbury has a market on Wedneſdays 
and Saturdays; that on Wedneſdays is toll-free 
for hops; it has alſo a fair on the 29th of Sep- 
tember, for toys. 10 it I ng S612 {&135I01 
The Walloons who came hither in the: reign 
of queen Elizabeth, brought the art of weaving 
broad ſilks with them, and that manufacture is 
now carried to ſuch perfection, that the ſilks are 
reckoned as good, if not better, than any foreign 
{ilks; and great quantities of them are ſent to 

ndon. Canterbury alſo derives great advan- 
tages from the hop grounds that lie round it, which 
conſiſt of ſeveral thouſand acres, and were ſome 
years ago eſteemed the greateſt plantation of hops 
in this kingdom. This city is alſo famous for its 
collars of brawn. Went | 1 432 | 
Canterbury is of. very great antiquity, and ſome 
would have it to have been built upwards of 
years before the birth of Chriſt ; but this is alto- 
ther improbable, for the inhabitants of Britain 
bad in thoſe early ages ſcarce any buildings, mT 

1. | ive 
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lived in huts; much in the ſame manner as the naa 
tives of North-America now do, and had no 
more cloaths to cover them than they. That it 
was a place of ſome importance in the time of 
the Romans, when it was called Durovernum, 
and Darvernum, appears from the Itinerary of 
Antoninus, from the Roman coins frequently dug 
up here, the remains ſtill viſible of Roman build- 
ings, of a military way, and Roman cauſeways 
leading from hence to Dover, and the town of 
Limme, near Hithe. Vortigern, king of the Bri- 
tons, reſided here after the Romans, and yielded 
this city to the Saxons, in whoſe time the chief 
magiſtrate was called a Praefect, afterwards a 
Portrieve, and in 1011, the king's provoſt of 
Canterbury. During the Saxon heptarchy it was 
the capital city of the kingdom of Kent, and the 
ſeat of their kings, though not built by them; 
for Hengiſt long before kept bis court here, as 
alſo did his ſueceſſors, till Ethelbert, becoming a 
Chriſtian by the preaching of Auguſtine the monk, 
gave him not only his palace, but the royalty, 
with the city and its territories; and when that 
monk was created archbiſhop, he made it the 
place of his reſidence, as his ſucceſſors the arch- 
biſhops did for a long time after. This city ſuf- 
ſered greatly during the Saxon and Daniſn wars, 
and yet roſe again with greater beauty. It ap- 
pears that at the time of the conqueſt, the juriſ- 
dictions of the king and the archbiſhop were in- 
termixed; and that though the archbiſhop had a 
mint, and ſome other conſiderable privileges, yet 
the king had the ſupreme royalty, till William 
Rufus gave the city, without any reſervation, to 
biſhop Anſelm. ef 03.31 006 1 
Canterbury has been long famous both for its 
Roman and religious antiquities.. It was ſtrong- 
ly walled: round, and had many towers at due 
715 intervals, 
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intervals, with a deep (ditch under the walls, and 
a great rampart of earth. within. The materials 
of the walls, Which ate now very ruinous, are 
chiefly flint. Here alſo Was a caftle, ſuppoſed to 
have been built by the Saxons, the decayed bul- 
warks of which ſtill appear on the ſouth ſide of 
the city. This ſtructure, of the ruins of which 
we have given a view, appears to have been of 
the ſame form with that at Rocheſter, and the 
walls are of the ſame thickneſs. The original 
ground plot of the ancient city is, however, 
ſpoiled: by churches being built in the middle of 
the ſtreets. North-gate, which ſtands under the 
caſtle, and is now partly walled up, is entirely a 
Roman work, and has a'femicircular arch of Ro- 
man brick beautifully turned; with piers of ſtone, 
of the thick neſs of three Roman feet. At a ſmall 
diſtance from the caſtle is a very high mount, call- 
ed Dungeon hill, with a ditch and high bank that 
encloſed the area before it. The top of Dungeon 
hill is as high as that of the caſtle, and has a fine 
proſpect over the city and country. Oppoſite to 
it, without the walls, is a hill, probably raiſed! 
by the Danes, when they beſieged the city. Ridin- 

ate, which is at a ſmall diſtance, is of a mo- 
ern date, but has part of a Roman arch, Here 
are the remains of the famous monaſtery of St. 
Auguſtine, built by the firſt metropolitan, near 
the palace of St. Ethelbert, two gates of which 
remain next the city, both of which are very 
ſtately, Perhaps one belonged to the palace, and 
the other to the monaſtery, which was doubtleſs 
very magnificent and extenſive, as appears from 
the great compaſs of ground it took up, ſurround- 
ed with a very high wall. At the weſt end of 
the church, as is ſuppoſed, were two great towers; 
half of one of them is ſtill remaining, and called 
Ethelbert's tower, as is alſo a part of the 1 | 
his 
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This is about thirty feet high, and was under- 
mined by digging away a courſe at the bottom, in 
order to throw it doen; but this was not done 
effectually, for it lodged itſelf in the ground, in 
an inclining ſtate. The fight is ſomewhat dread- 
ful, and forbids too near an approach on any ſide. 
The adjacent cloſe is full of religious ruins and 
foundations, but a great part of it is turned into a 
ſtable. In one corner are the walls of a chapel, 
the lower part of which is of Roman brick. 
Eaſtward of this, and farther out of the city, is 
the church of St. Martin, ſaid to be a Chriſtian 
place of devotion, where king Ethelbert's queen 
uſed to attend divine ſervice. It is built for the 
moſt part of Roman bricxk. 

The monaſtery of St. Auguſtine belonged to the 
cathedral, and was for the moſt part under the 
care of a dean, and ſecular canons, till archbi - 
ſhop Aelfric, in the year 1003, expelled them, 
and put monks in their place; but the ſeculars 
ſoon after ſeem to have repoſſeſſed themſelves, and 
continued till biſhop Lanfrac rebuilding the ca- 
thedral, and the adjacent buildings, filled them 
with a hundred and fifty monks of the Benedictine 
order; from which time the monaſtery was often 
ſtiled the church or priory of the Holy Trinity, as 
well as Chriſt church; and beſides the rich of- 
ferings at the ſhrine of Thomas Becket, it was 
at the general diſſolution endowed with a yearly 
revenue of 2387 l. 13s. clear. 

King Ethelbert alſo founded another monaſte- 
ry here in the year 605, which he dedicated to St. 
Peter and St. Paul; but it was afterwards called 
St. Auguſtine's abbey. The monks; who were 
of the Benedictine order, had a revenue, which 
at the diſſolution amounted to 14131, 48. 11d. 


a year, 
| mo Without 
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Without the North- gate, Lanfrac, archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, founded an hoſpital for poor, infirm, 
lame, or blind, men and women, which he de- 
dicated to St. John Baptiſt, and endowed with 
701. a year. It was almoſt deſtroyed by fire in 
the reign of Edward the Third, and charitable con- 
tributions were gathered for rebuilding it. This 
is ſtill in being, and it is ſaid to contain a prior, a 
reader, eighteen in- brothers, twenty in- ſiſters, 
and the like number of out- brothers and out-ſiſ- 
ters. It has a handſome chapel decently kept, 
where divine ſervice is performed, and its revenues 
amount to 195 l. a year. 985 2 
St. Gregory's was a priory, which ſtood near 
the North-gate of the city, and was built by Lan- 
frac, for ſecular prieſts in the year 1084; but 
archbiſhop William, in the reign of Henry the 
Firſt, made it a priory. of black canons. About 
the time of the diſſolution, here were thirteen re- 
ligious, who had an annual revenue of 121 1. 15s, 
St. Sepulchres was a nunnery of the Benedic- 
tine order, built by archbiſhop Anſelm, about the 
year 1100, Elizabeth Barton, commonly called 
the Holy Maid of Kent, was a nun here; and 
retended a revelation from heaven, againſt Hen- 
ry the Eighth's divorce from queen Catharine, and 
againſt the doctrine of Luther, This nunnery 
conſiſted of a lady prioreſs, and fix nuns, It 
was valued at the ſuppreſſion at 391. a year. | 
The hoſpital of Kingſbridge or Eaſtbridge, fill 
in being in this city, is thought to have been 
founded by archbiſhop Lanfrac, but archbiſhop: - 
Stratford did ſo much for it, as to be ſtiled the ſe- 
cond founder. It was originally for the enter- 
tainment of pilgrims, but its revenues at the diſſo- 
lution amounted only to 23 J. 18s. 9d. a year. 
It was preſerved at the reformation, but being like: 
to be ſwallowed up in queen Elizabeth's time, it 
3 Was 
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_ » was recovered by archbiſhop Whitgift, who made 
ſtatutes, which were confirmed by act of parlia- 
ment; by which there are here eſtabliſhed a maſ- 
ter, a ſchool-maſter, five in-brothers, five in- ſiſ- 
ters, and as many out-brothers and out-ſifters. 

In the ſouth-eaſt ſuburb, Hugh, the ſecond of 
that name, abbot of St. Auguſtine, built an hoſ- 
pital, dedicated to St. Laurence, in the year 

1137, for the relief of leprous monks, and the poor 
ents and relations of any of the monks of that 
abbey. It conſiſted of a warden, or keeper, a 
zeſt, one clerk, and ſixteen brethren and ſiſters, 
the chief of whom was ſometimes called the 
prioreſs. The revenues of this houſe were valued 
at the diſſolution at 391. 18 8. 6d. in the whole, 
and 311. 75. 10dMclear. 

In St. Peter's pariſh, almoſt oppoſite to the gate 
of the black friars, was an ancient hoſpital, called 
St. Nicholas and St. Catharines, founded by one 
William Cockyn, a citizen here, which was, 
about the year 1203, united to the neighbouring 
hoſpital of St. Thomas at Eaſtbridge. 

The Minor, Franciſcan, or Grey friars, came 
into England ia the year 1224, and were nine in 
number, five of whom, by the direction of king 
Henry the Third, fixed the firſt houſe of their or- 

| der on a piece of ground near the poor prieſts hoſ- 
pital. John Diggs, an alderman, and ſeveral 
times ſheriff of Canterbury, tranſlated them to an 
ifland called Bynnewith, on the weft fide of the 
city. King Henry the Seventh was a benefactor 
to them, as was alſo Richard Martin, who by his 
will gave liberally both to the church and con- 
vent. Hugh Rich, warden of this convent, was 
one of thoſe who joined the holy maid of Kent in 
her impoſture, and ſuffered with her. This was 
ſuppreſſed with the other religious houſes, but the 
value of its revenue is not known, | 
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In the pariſh of St. Margaret, Simon de Lang- 
ton, archdeacon of Canterbury, founded an hol- 
pital for poor, infirm, aged prieſts, which was 
valued at the diſſolution at 28 J. 168. in the 
whole, and 101. 13s. 8d. clear. It continued 
undiſſolved till the ſeventeenth of Elizabeth, when 
being ſurrendered up, the queen granted it, with 
all its lands, to the mayor and commonalty of the 
city; and it is now, as hath been already men- 
tioned, called Bridewell hoſpital, from its being 
a houſe of correction. N 

Mainyard's Spittle, was an hoſpital founded by 
the mayor and commonalty, who endowed it with 
as much land and old leaſes, as amounted to five 
marks a year. In 1562, ſeven poor people were 
maintained in it. | | 

St. James, or St. Jaques hoſpital for leprous 
women, was dedicated to St. James, and was de- 
ſigned to maintain one clerk, three prieſts, and 
twenty-five leprous women. At the time of the 
ſuppreſſion it was found to be worth 46 l. a year, 
 tho' it was not diſſolved till a little while after. 

In the reign of king Edward the Firſt or Se- 
cond, the friars heremites, of the order of St. 
Auguſtine, obtained a ſettlement and a houſe in 
the pariſh of St. George, by the gift of Richard 
French, baker: to this houſe king Edward the 
Third, and others, were benefactors. 

The knights templars had alſo a houſe, and 
wore croſſes on their upper garments, to diſtinguiſh 
them from all other orders. They alſo built 
themſelves houſes in moſt great towns, and that 
at London is ſtill called the Temple; but this or- 
der was aboliſhed in 1318. There was alſo ano- 
ther houſe built by Edward the Black Prince, for 
certain chantry prieſts, and their ſucceſſors. It is 
£31 ſtanding, and the prince's arms are to be ſeen 
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_ >» was recovered by archbiſhop Whitgift, who made 
ſtatutes, which were confirmed by act of parlia- 
ment; by which there are here eſtabliſhed a maſ- 
ter, a ſchool-maſter, five in-brothers, five in- ſiſ- 
ters, and as many out-brothers and out: ſiſters. 

In the ſouth-eaſt ſuburb, Hugh, the ſecond of 
that name, abbot of St. Auguſtine, built an hoſ- 
pital, dedicated to St. Laurence, in the year 
1137, for. the relief of leprous monks, and the poor 
parents and relations of any of the monks of that 
abbey. It conſiſted of a warden, or keeper, a 

ieſt, one clerk, and fixteen brethren and ſiſters, 
the chief of whom was ſometimes called the 
prioreſs, The revenues of this houſe were valued 
at the diſſolution at 391. 18s. 6 d. in the whole, 
and 311. 78. 10 d. clear. 

In St. Peter's pariſh, almoſt oppoſite to the gate 
of the black friars, was an ancient hoſpital, called 
St. Nicholas and St. Catharines, founded by one 
William Cockyn, a citizen here, which was, 
about the year 1203, united to the neighbouring 
hoſpital of St. Thomas at Eaſthridge. 

The Minor, Franciſcan, or Grey friars, came 
into England in the year 1224, and were nine in 
number, five of whom, by the direction of king 
Henry the Third, fixed the firſt houſe of their or- 
der on a piece of ground near the poor prieſts hoſ- 
pital. John Diggs, an alderman, and ſeveral 
times ſheriff of Canterbury, tranſlated them to an 
iland called Bynnewith, on the weft fide of the 
city. King Henry the Seventh was a benefactor 
to them, as was alſo Richard Martin, who by his 
will gave liberally both to the church and con- 
vent. Hugh Rich, warden of this convent, was 
one of thoſe who joined the holy maid of Kent in 
her impoſture, and ſuffered with her. This was 
ſuppreſſed with the other religious houſes, but the 

value of its revenue is not known, | 


In 


Tn the pariſh of St. Margaret, Simon de Lang- 


ton, archdeacon of Canterbury, founded an hoſ- 
pital for poor, infirm, aged prieſts, which was 
valued at the diſſolution at 28 J. 168. in the 
whole, and 101. 13s. 8 d. clear. It continued 
undiſſolved till the ſeventeenth of Elizabeth, when 
being ſurrendered up, the queen granted it, with 
| all its lands, to the mayor and commonalty of the 

city; and it is now, as hath been already men- 
tioned, called Bridewell hoſpital, from its being 
a houſe of correction. 

Mainyard's Spittle, was an hoſpital edel by 
the — and commonalty, who endowed it with 
as much land and old leaſes, as amounted to five 
marks a year. In 1562, ſeven poor people were 
maintained in it. 

St. James, or St. Jaques hoſpital for Werde 
women, was dedicated to St. James, and was de- 
ſigned to maintain one clerk, three prieſts, and 
twenty-five leprous women. At the time of the 
ſuppreſſion it was found to be worth 461. a year, 


tho' it was not diſſolved till a little while after. 


In the reign of king Edward the Firſt or Se- 
cond, the friars heremites, of the order of St. 
Auguſtine, obtained a ſettlement and a houſe in 
the pariſh of St. George, by the gift of Richard 
F * ra baker: to this houſe king Edward the 
Third, and others, were benefactors. 

The knights templars had alſo a houſe, and 
wore croſſes on their upper garments, to diſtinguiſh 
them from all other orders. They alſo built 
themſelves houſes in moſt great towns, and that 
at London is ſtill called the Temple; but this or- 
der was aboliſhed in 1318. There was alſo ano- 
ther houſe built by Edward the Black Prince, for 
certain chantry prieſts, and their ſucceſſors, It is 
Ri ſtanding, and the prince's arms are to be ſeen 
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over the porch, though the uſe of it is quite 
changed. E [23 £11 0 | 1888 

Thomas Linacre, one of the moſt learned phy- 
ſicians of the ſixteenth century, was born in this 
city about the year 1460, and educated at the 
ſchool of his native place, and at All Souls col- 
lege in Oxford. After going through the uſual 
courſe of an academical education, he went over to 
Italy, and ſtudied Greek under Demetrius Chal- 
condylas, and Latin under Angelo Politian: of 
both theſe tongues he acquired ſo thorough a know- 
ledge,' that he was conſidered as one of the moſt 
accompliſhed linguiſts of the age. Having thus 
perfected himſelf in claſſical learning, he repaired 

to Rome, and applied to the ſtudy of natural phi- 
loſophy and phyſic, particularly the latter; and, 
upon his return to England, became phyſician, 
firſt to prince Arthur, then to king Henry the Se- 
venth, afterwards to king Henry the Eighth, and, 
laſt of all, to the princeſs Mary. In order to en- 
courage the ſtudy of phyſic, he ſounded two lec- 
tures in that ſcience at Oxford, and one at Cam- 
bridge. It was he, likewiſe, that projected the founda- 
tion of the College of Phyſiciuns, which was eſtabliſh- 
ed in 1518, and of which he was choſen the firſt 
preſident. Towards the latter end of his life he 
ſtudied divinity, entered into orders, and obtain- 
ed ſome livings im the church. He died of the 
ſtone, aged ſixty-four; and was buried in St. 
Paul's cathedral, London. A monument was af- 
terwards erected to his memory by his friend Dr. 
Caius. He tranſlated into Latin Proclus de Sphae- 
ra, and ſome treatiſes of Galen; and wrote a. 
learned book, entitled, De Emendata Latini Sermo- 
nis Structura. Eraſmus commends the elegance 
of his ſtile, and even alledges, that it is rather, 
too elaborate. There goes a common report, that 
he was much addicted to ſwearing; and that ha- 
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wing never read the ſcriptures till his old age, he 
happened, at his firſt glance into them, to light 
upon thoſe words of Our Saviour, where he for- 
bids ſwearing; upon which Linacre cried out 
with a great oath, that either this book was not the. 
Goſpel, or there were no Chriſtians in the world. 
Richard Boyle, one of the ableſt ſtateſmen of 
the ſeventeenth century, and commonly known. 
by the name of the Great Earl of Cork, was deſ- 
cended of an ancient and honourable family, and 
born in this city October the 3d, 1566. He was 
educated at Canterbury ſchool, and in Bennet 
college, Cambridge. In 1588, he went over to 
Ireland, where he ſoon raiſed himſelf to eminence . 
and diſtinction. The firſt foundation of the great 
fortune, which he afterwards acquired, was the 
marriage portion of his firſt lady, amounting to 
500 1. per annum. In 1616, he was advanced to 
the peerage, by the ſtile of baron of Youghall ; 
and, about four years after, was created viſcount 
Dungarvan, and earl of Cork. His credit under 
the ſucceeding ſovereign Charles the Firſt was ra- 
ther increaſed than diminiſhed; for he procured 
from that monarch titles of honour for moſt of 
his younger ſons, even in their infancy. In 1631, 
he obtained the poſt of lord treaſurer of Ireland ; 
and, by a felicity peculiar to himſelf, this high 
office was made hereditary in his family, as it has 
ever ſince continued. Upon the breaking out of 
the grand Iriſh rebellion, he made a noble ſtand 
againſt the inſurgents ; for having armed all his 
tenants, and committed the command of them to 
his four ſons, he kept the enemy in ſuch awe, 
that the province of Munſter, where his lord- 
ſhip's intereſt chiefly lay, was the laſt part of the 
kingdom, which the rebels dared to attack. He 
died September the 15th, 1643, and was interted 
in his pariſh church of Youghall, . 
Vor. V. D William 
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William Somner, an excellent antiquary of 
the ſeventeenth century, was born March the 3oth, 
3606, in the city of Canterbury, and bred in 
the free-ſchool of that place. Though this was 
all the education hereceived, he ſoon diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf by his literary productions. His firſt trea- 
tiſe was that of the Antiquities of Canterbury, 
which was publiſhed” in the thirty-third year of 
his age. He then applied himſelf to the ſtudy of 
the Saxon language, of which he became a moſt 
accompliſhed maſter. He was alſo a conſiderable 
proficient in the old Gallic, Iriſh, Scotch, Go- 
thic, Sclavonian, German, and in moſt of the 
ancient and modern tongues of Eurcpe. He 
wrote obſervations upon Sir Roger Twiſden's edi- 
tion of the laws of king Henry the Firſt, and ac- 
companied them, at the ſame time, with a very 
uſeful gloſſary, His treatiſe of Gravelkind was 
finiſhed about the year 1648, tho' not publiſhed 
till 1660, He adhered ſteadily to king Charles 
the Firſt, and upon the deceaſe of that prince, 
wrote two poems on his ſufferings and death, 
He aſſiſted Mr. Dugdale and Mr. Dodſworth in 
_ compiling the Monaſticon Anglicanum ; and about 
| the year 1659 finiſhed his Saxon dictionary. He 
died March the 3oth, 1669, and was buried in St.” 
Margaret's church in Canterbury. 
Aphara Behn, an excellent poeteſs of the la 
age, was deſcended of a good family in the city 
of Canterbury, and born ſome time in the reign 
of king Charles the Firſt, but in what year is un- 
certain. Her maiden name was Johnſon. When 
very young, ſhe was carried by her father to Su- 
rinam, where ſhe contracted an acquaintance with 


the American prince, named Oroonoko, whoſe 35 
adventures ſhe has ſo feelingly deſcribed in the ce- . 
lebrated Novel of that name. After her return to = 


England, ſhe married Mr. Behn, a merchant of | 
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London, and ſoon became ſo eminent for her wit 
and ingenuity, that ſhe was employed by king 
Charles the Second in ſeveral  negociations in 
Flanders; in all which ſhe acquitted herſelf to the 
entire ſatisfaction of his majeſty. Returning once 
more to her native country, ſhe devoted the re- 
mainder of her life to poetry and pleaſure ; and 
dying on the 16th of April, 1689, was interred in 


the cloyſter of Weſtminſter abbey. Beſides the 


novel abeve-mentioned, ſhe wrote ſeveral miſcel- 
laneous poems, ſeventeen plays, ſome hiſtories and 
romances z and tranſlated Fontenelle's Plurality of 


At Lippen, near Canterbury, two men in Ju- 
ly 1760, grubbed up a very large aſh-tree, whoſe 
circumference at the root was upwards. of fifty. 


feet. In the center were two human ſkeletons al- 


molt entire, which, by the bones and teeth, ſeem+ 
ed to have been of a large ſtature, and by them 
lay a ſcymeter or dagger; their heads lay very 
near together, but their bodies, one to the eaſt, 
and the other ſouth-eaſt, and each had a head- 
ſtone. It is not certain whether this tree grew on 
them caſually, or was ſet over them as a memo- 
rial. i 7 0:69 e Sarh 
At STURRY, a village near Canterbury, ſome 
men being digging in May 1755, they diſcovered 
a large broad ſtone, five feet deep in the earth, and 
under it a ſtone coffin, with a leadea one inclo- 
ſed, containing the remains of a human body, al- 
moſt decayed, though the teeth in the jaws ſeemed 
perfect. Some of the lead was much waſted, as 


Well as ſome of the ſtone coffin. The lead ſeem- 


ed to be put together in fix pieces, without ſol- 
der, and each foot thought to weigh thirty pounds, 
There was no inſcription nor letter viſible, and 


it was ſuppoſed tobe of great antiquity, as no burial- 


e was near, An earthen quart jug was found 
2 .. near 
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near it, which upon handling crumbled to pieces; 
The length of the ſtone coffin was ſix feet four 
inches, and the lead coffin five feet eight; the per- 
ſon interred was ſuppoſed of ſmall ſtature, 
CHARTHAM, is a village upon the Stour, 
about three miles ſouth-weſt of Canterbury. Here 
ſome perſons who were ſinking a well, in the year 
1668, having reached the depth of ſeventy feet, 
found a number of petrified bones of an uncom- 
mon fize and figure; among theſe were four per- 
fect teeth nearly as large as a man's hand. Some 
imagine them to be the bones of a ſea animal, 
which had periſhed there. This opinion was 
founded upon a ſuppoſition, that the long Vale, 
which extends upwards of twenty miles, and 
through which the Stour runs, was formerly an 


arm of the ſea. Others were of opinion, that 
they were the bones of an elephant ; for many 


elephants are ſaid to have been brought over into 
Britain by the emperor Claudius, who landed near 
Sandwich, and probably came this way in his 
march to 'the Thames. The ſhape and ſize of 
theſe teeth have been thought to agree with thoſe 
of an elephant; and the depth at which they were 
found is accounted for by the continual . 
down of earth from the hills, 
Six miles to the ſouth-weſt of Canterbury, and 
ſeventeen to the weſt of Deal, is CpiLHam, 
which is ſaid to be the place where Julius Caeſar 
encamped after his ſecond expedition into Bri- 
tain, He tells us himſelf, that he marched twelve 


miles from the ſhore by night, and firſt encoun- 


tered the Britons here ; when they retreating into 


a wood, he encamped. The Britons'cut down a 


great Wer of trees, and poſted themſelyes in a 


place, extremely well fortified both by art and na- 
ture, Now this place being exactly twelve miles 


from the ſea cab; as ſome would have! it, without 
| any 
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any river between, they think there is great pro- 
bability that this was the place, where he conti- 
nued encamped for ten days, and that the word 
Chilham, is only a corruption of Julham, ſo cal- 
led from this emperor. But the author of the ad- 
ditions to Camden does not agree to this opinion, 
becauſe Julius Caeſar affirms, that the place where 
he encamped, was twelve Roman miles, from that 
where he firſt landed, whereas Chilham is ſeveral 
more, eſpecially if he landed at Deal, as ſome 
maintain. Below this town there is a green bar- 
row, ſaid to be the burial-place of Jul-Labar, 
faid to be a giant; but Mr, Camden thinks it was 
Laberus-Durus, the tribune, who was flain by 
the Britons, in the march of the Romans from 
the camp above-mentioned, King Lucius is ſaid 
to have built a palace here, which, when 
the Danes ravaged England, was turned into a 
caſtle, which William the Conqueror gave to one 
Fulbert, who rebuilt it. It afterwards came 
to the crown, and was given to lord Badeleſmar, 
who forfeiting it for high treaſon, it came to the 
crown again, and paſſed through ſeveral, other 
hands, till it came to Sir Dudley Diggs, maſter 
of the Rolls in 1636. It is very probable, that 
here were Roman, buildings, becauſe when Sir 
Dudley Diggs removed the ruins of the old caſ- 
ile, and was digging the foundation of his ſeat in 
the place where it ſtood, there was diſcovered the 
baſis of a more ancient ſtructure, and many Ro- 
man veſſels. This village has one fair on Novem- 
ber 8, for cattle. r lt 
About fix miles north-eaſt of Canterbury is 
FoRDWICH, a place ſeated on the river Stour, over 
which it has a bridge. This town is a member 


. 


of the port of Sandwich, and was anciently in- 


corporated by the name of the barons of the town 
of Fordwich, but more lately by the name of the 
Cl il "SU mayor, 
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mayor, jurats, and commonalty, who. enjoy the 
ſame privileges as the inhabitants of the cinque 
ports, but it has at preſent neither market nor 
fair. | 
W1NnGHAM is a village fix miles caſt of Can- 
terbury in the road to Sandwich. Here was a col- 
lege founded and endowed by John de Peckham, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, in the year 1286, for 
ten ſecular canons, two deacons, and two ſub- 
deacons, which was valued at the ſuppreſſion at 
841. a year. Here are two fairs, held on the 
firſt of May, and the firſt of November, for cattle, 
SAN Dwick received its name from the Saxon 
word Sondwic, which ſignifies a ſandy creek, it 
being ſituated at the bottom of a bay near the 
mouth of the river Stour, 'at the diſtance of thir- 
teen miles to the weſt of Canterbury, and ſeventy 
eaſt-ſouth-eaſt of London. It is ſeparated only 
by'a ſmall channel from the Iſle of Thanet, and is 
thought to have been built out of the ruins of the 
ancient Rutupiae, which was ſeated at a ſmall diſ- 
tance, and was anciently a large and populous 
place, that carried on a great trade; for in the 
reign of Edward the Fourth, the merchants of 
this town had ninety-five ſhips, and employed one 
thouſand five hundred ſailors, and the crown re- 
ceived from its cuſtoms 17,coc I]. a year, an im- 
menſe ſum in thoſe days. King Edward the Con- 
ſeſſor reſided here a conſiderable time. Here many 
great armaments were fitted out; and ſeveral bat - 
dies were fought in its neighbourhood. Sandwich 
haven was then one of the beſt in England, and i! 

is ſaid lay near two miles caſt-ſouth-eaſt of the 
preſent; but it is now filled up with a prodigious 
quantity of ſmall pebbles, thrown into the bay by 
the rolling of the ſea, and a hundred acres of the 
flat ground are covered fix or ſeven feet deep; ſo 
that it is with ſome difficulty the communication 
f | 18 
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is kept up with the ſea, and it can only receive ſmall 
veſſels. Indeed the navigation was long ago ob- 
ſtructed by a ſhip of great burthen of pope Paul 
the Fourth, which was ſunk in the channel. 
Sandwich is a cinque port, and has a corporation, 
governed by a mayor, jurats, and commonalty ; 
and alſo ſends two members to parliament. The 
members belonging to this town are Fordwich, 
which we have already deſcribed ; Deal, which 
lies to the ſouth of Sandwich; Walmar, which 
lies to the ſouth of Deal; Ramſgate and Serre, 
two towns in the Iſle of Thanet; Stonar, on the 
other {ide of the Stour oppoſite to Sandwich, and 
Brightlingſey in Eſſex. Sandwich was once wal- 
led round, and ſome of the wall on the north and 
welt ſides is ſtill ſtanding, while on the ſouth and 
eaſt, it is only ſecured by a ditch. It ſuffered 
much in the wars with the Danes, &c. for here 
king Canute, in the year 1015, inhumanly flit the 
noſes, and cut oft the hands of ſuch of the Eng- 
liſh as were given to Swain, his father, for hoſ- 
tages, In 1217 it was burnt by the French; and 
in 1457, the French again plundered and burnt 
the town, and alſo killed the mayor and other offi- 
cers. In the reign of Richard the Second, the 
woolſtaple was removed hither fromQueenborough ; 
and in that of queen Elizabeth, ſome Walloons 
and Dutch flying from perſecution, .came hither, 
and ſettled here a manufactory of woollen cloth, 
This town gives the title of earl to the noble fa- 
mily of Montague. Here were anciently four 
churches, dedicated to St. James, St. Clement, 
St. Peter, and St. Mary, but the firſt is entirely 
demoliſhed. Here are alfo three hoſpitals, a cuſ- 
tom-houſe, a quay, and a free-ſchool, built out 
of the ruins of a Carmelite monaſtery by Sir Ro- 
ger Manwocd, with an exhibition for ſendiag two 
icholars annually to Lincoln college in Oxford. 
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Here are likewiſe two charity-ſchools, one for 
twenty-five boys, and the other for the ſame num- 
ber of girls. The chief trade of this town is in 
ſhipping and malting. It ſupplies London mar- 
ket with carrots, thofe of this town being in great 
requeit ; and it likewiſe fupplies the ſeedſmen with 
the greateſt part of their ftock for the kitchen 

rden. It has two markets, which are held on 
Wedneſdays and Saturdays; and one fair, on the 
4th of December, for drapery, haberdafhery 


goods, ſhoes, and hardware. 


Sandwich was anciently a manor of the church 
of the Holy Trinity at Canterbury, given for 
clothing the monks, and was alſo a lathe and 
hundred within itſelf ; but in the year 1290, the 
monks furrendered all their. right to it, except to 
a few houſes, and the quays: Here was a monaſ- 
tery dedicated to the Virgin Mary, founded by the 
lady Domneva, who was aflifted by king Egbert. 


This ſtructure being deſtroyed by the Danes, was 


rebuilt by queen Emma ; but it was afterwards 
demoliſhed by the French, when the materials 


were made uſe of in building St. Mary's church. 


Here was another monaſtery founded in 1272, by 
one Henry Cowfield, for Carmelite friars. In 
this town was likewiſe an hoſpital, dedicated to 
St. Bartholomew, founded by Thomas Cromp- 
thorn, Eſqz and Maud his wife, about the year 
1190, for a maſter, brethren and ſiſters, and three 
prieſts, one of whom was to be prior. The re- 
venues were ſo encreaſed by Sir Henry Sandwich, 
lord warden of the cinque ports, that here were 
maintained twelve brethren and four ſiſters. It 
was valued in 1562 at 401. a year, and is yet in 


being; for there are fix poor men, and as many 


women, who have each a houſe and garden, 
with a handſome allowance. It is under the care 
and government of the mayor and jurats, Here 
JEN” was 
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wis allo an hoſpital for twelve poor perſons, det 
dicated to St. 8 but i it has Wen long ſigce 
demoliſhed. 2 


een be of Sandwich is Rich 


ally allowed to be the 


"BOROUGH, which is 
Mupiae by Ptolemy, Rhi- 


Roman town, called 


tupis Portus by — and Portus Rhutu- a 


penſis by Tacitus, whieh ig the time of the Ro- 
mans was a great city, and had” celebrated har- 
bour, before it was choaked up with ſand ; for 
here the Roman forces uſually landed, and from 
hence they ſailed to the continent. At this town 
they erected. a caſtle, which was begun by Veſ- 
paſianz and finiſhed' by Severe. This was the 
Ratiow of the garriſon appoi inte to watch and de- 
fend the coaſt; but it was deſtroyed, together with 
the ei 
| ſis three ſides are pretty entire, and in ſome 
_ | placestwenty-five and thirty feet high, but with- 
' out an ditch. Of theſe ruins we have given an 
1 engraved: view. The ſide df the wall L pe the 
ea being upon a kind of cliff, its top is only level 


with the ground. At the eaſt angle the wall ef- 


, Eends'to another flope, . juſt pon the river, which 
| ſeems*ts have been in the Hature of an out-work. 


In the middle of the north -eaſt Hide, is a ſquare 


Work prqjecting om the wall, which appears to 
hae been an blique gate, for the uſe of thoſe 
F Who came from the water ſide; and it is not un- 
likely, that the gap om the north-eaſt fide was ano- 
ther ſtrong gate. It evidently appears from the 
ruins of the walls in various places, that both they 
und the caſtle were deliberately demoliſhed. At a 
ſmall diſtance are the remains of an amphitheatre 
made of _ turf, probably for the diverſion of the 
garriſon. Many Roman antiquities have been 
found here, and particulasly gold and ſilver coins, 

| N the ſite of the city is now A corn field, 
ART D 5 but 


by the Danes : however, the walls of the 


— 
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but where the corn is grown up, the courſe of the 
ſtreets may be eaſily diſcerned, by the corn grow- 
ing conſiderably thinner than in other places. 
_ WooDNESBOROUGH is at a ſmall diſtance to 
the eaſtward of Sandwich, and is ſuppoſed by ſome 
authors to have received its name from the God 
Woden, worſhipped by the Pagan Saxons, who 
had probably a temple dedicated to him in this 

place. It has a fair on Holy-Thurſday, for toys. 
To the north of Sandwich is the Iſle of THA- 
NET, which derived its name from the Saxon word 
Thaenet, which ſignifies moiſt or watry, it being 
in many parts low and damp, and is beſides ſur- 
rounded with water. Others derive its name from 
the Britiſh word Tan, or Fire, which they ſuppoſe 
was given to it, either on account of the many 
beacons formerly erected there to alarm the coun- 
try in caſe of an invaſion, or from the nightly 
fire kindled on the North Foreland, as a direction 
to mariners to ſhun the rocks and ſands, with which 
this part of the coaſt abounds. 1 
This iſland extends about nine miles from eaſt 
to welt, and eight from north to ſouth. The 
ſouth and ſouth-weſt ſides lie low and marſhy, and 
the inhabitants are ſubject to agues: but on the 
upper part to the eaſt and north, it is ſeparated from 
the ocean by a high perpendicular cliff of chalk. 
The foil is here quite dry, and the air remark- 
ably pure; but it is rather too keen in winter for 
perſons who are of a tender conſtitution. The 
whole ſurface of the country is extremely level, 

and in this part is great plenty of all kinds of 
corn, and but few paſtures, This was the firſt 
place given to the Saxons by the Britiſh king Vor- 
tigern, when he ſent for their aſſiſtance againſt the 
Scots and Picts; and here the Danes began their 
ravages in England. The places moſt worthy of 

notice in this iſland are Margate and Ramſgate. 
MARGATE 


X 9 N T. — 
MAROAT E, or Sr. Jonx's, is ſeated on the 
| north {ide of the iſland, ſeventy-two miles ſouth- 


eaſt of London, and is a member of the town 
and port of Dover, to which it is ſubject in all 
matters of civil juriſdiction. The principal ſtreet 
is near a mile in length, and being built on an 
eaſy deſcent, the upper part is clean and dry, but 
the lower part much otherwiſe, though there are 
plenty of pebbles lying uſeleſs in the beach. This 
harbour is pleaſant, but not much frequented, for 
want of depth of water ſufficient for ſhips of 
heavy burden. 
The church ſtands on a little hill, about half 
a mile from the lower part of the town, next the 
ſea, and is dedicated to St. John Baptiſt. It is 
a large building of flints rough-caſt, with the 
quoins, windows and door-caſes of hewn ſtone. 
It has three iſles, three chancels, and in the times 
of popery; there were three altars dedicated to St. 
Anne, St. John, and St. George, and over them 
in niches ſtood the images of thoſe ſaints. At the 
weſt end of the north iſle ſtands the tower, which 
is ſquare and low, with only a ſhort ſpire on the top 
of it; and within this tower is a ring of five bells, 
the largeſt in the iſland. Adjoining to the ſouth 
ſide of the church yard, anciently ſtood two houſes 
called the Wax-houſes, where were made the wax 
lights uſed in the church, and at proceſſions. 
By that part of the town which lies next the 
ſea is a pier of timber, built eaſt and weſt in the 
form of an half moon, to defend the bay from the 
main ſea, and make a ſmall harbour for ſhips of little 
burthen, the corn hoys and fiſhing boats. The 
trade of Margate with —— is at preſent not very 
great, and it OW be much leſs, was it not for its 
being the market of the whole iſland, where the in- 
habitants bring their corn, in order to ſend it to 


London. Margate has however received great ad- 
vantage 
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vantage from its being lately much frequented for 
bathing in the ſalt water, there being covered 
carriages conſtrued for carrying the patients in- 
- to deep water, where, by a peculiar contrivance, 
the back part of the carriage ſinks down into the 
water, and forms a bath. Two phyficians u- 
ſually reſide here during the bathing ſeaſon. Here 
is alſo an aſſembly- room, elegantly furniſhed, which 
ſtands on the parade, and commands a fine view 
of the harbour; and a theatre, in which a com- 
pany of comedians from Canterbury perform three 
times a week. Hoys ſet out from London to Mar- 
gate, and from Margate to London, every week, 
and ſometimes perform the paſſage in eight hours, 
though at others, they are two or three days; 
and in theſe hoys the paſſengers pay only two ſhil- 
lings and fix-pence for the voyage. 
We ought not to leave Margate without Am 
ng, that on the ad of December, 1763, was a dread- 
ful ftorm, in which the ſea made 'a free paſſage 
. the new pier head, beat down the light that 
guided veſſels into the port, threw down the gun 
battery, and forced the cannon into the ſea. 
About two miles to the eaſtward of Margate, 
are thoſe venerable monuments of antiquity, the 
banks of Hacken-Downe, or the Field of Battle- 
"axes. There are here two tumuli or barrows, in 
which were interred the chief officers killed in a 
bloody battle fought on this ſpot, between the 
Anglo-Saxons and the Danes, in the year 853. 
One of theſe banks was opened by Mr. Reed, oc- 
cupier of the land, on the 23d of May, 1743, in 
the preſence of many hundred people, and in it 
were found ſeveral graves cut out of the ſolid chalk, 
und covered with ſtones; theſe contained bones 
perfectly ſound, with ſome urns, in which were 
© alkes and charcoal, which crumbled to 1 as 
oon 
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won as they were expoſed to the air. Tbe beſt 
hiſtorians of theſe times inform us, that the battle 
was: fought ſo near the ſea, that vaſt numbers 
were puſhed down the, cliffs during the action; 
and it is highly probable, that the above tombs 
were only thoſe of the chief officers, and that 
moſt of the ſlain on both ſides were afterwards 
thrown into the ſea, as no other remains of bodies 
have been ever found near the place. 
-RamsGATE is a | neat ſea-port town, and: 2 
member of the port and town of Sandwich. It 
has many good houſes, but its trade is inconfiders 
able. The new pier now building is eſteemed 
one of the fineſt in the world, and attracts the 
admiration of all ſtrangers. It is chiefly built of 
white Purbeck ſtone, and extends near eight hun- 
dred feet into the ſea before it forms an angle. 
Its breadth at the top is twenty-ſix feet, including 
a ſtrong parapet which runs all along the out- ſide, 
and its . admits. of a gradual encreaſe from 
eighteen to thirty-ſix feet. The front, which faces 
the ſouth, will, when finiſhed, be of a poligonal 
figure. T here will be five angles on à ſide, of 
about a hundred and fixty-feet each, with octa- 
gons at the end of ſixty feet, joined to the works 
already carried on in ſtrait —— and theſe will 
complete the whole deſign, leaving an entrance 
of two hundred feet into a noble and capacious har- 
bour. This is intended as a place of refuge for 
ſhips in hard gales of wind, from the ſouth-eaſt to 
the eaſt-north-eaſt, when they are en to the 
utmoſt danger in the Downs. 
Upon a ledge of rocks alles che White Dyke, 
at a ſmall diſtance from hence, the dan. Genaro, 
a hne new Spaniſh, man of war of ſixty- four guns, 
built entirely of cedar and mahogany, was wreck- 


od. on the 2d of March, 1763. She was richly 
laden, 
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laden, her cargo being valued at upwards af 
70, ooo l. Had the harbour of Ramſgate been 
then complete, this valuable prize might poſſibly 
have been preſerved. But parting from all her 
anchors in a ſtorm in the Downs, and having no 
_ of ſafety, to which ſhe- could have re- 
courſe, her loſs became inevitable. 

In the beginning of the year 1764, during the 
heavy rains and floods, a gentleman walking from 
Ramſgate to Pigwell, along a cliff ſeventy feet 
high, [perveived the cliff give way for more than 
#wbnty yards in length, and five or ſix in breadth, 
and fall into the ſea. At low water he, and ſe- 
veral others, went to the bottom of the cliff, to 
ee what had happened, When they diſcovered 
Jeven graves: twelve feet deep: in the chalk; 
with ſome bones, and a great number of bricks, 
but no traces either of cofſins or buildings. Seve- 
ral of \ thoſe; who were preſent imagined, they 
were the remains of ſome of our Saxon anceſtors ; 
though others thought they were only the graves 
of perſons drowned, and andere. there after a 
— yr 0 bel 

Mixs ERS a village ithiadfbnd, tels bent 
three miles and a half from Sandwich, in a very 
Jow marſhy bottom, and has a fair on palm- Mon- 
day, for toys. King Egbert, in the year 670, 
beſtowing on his niece Domneva ſeveral lands in 
the Iſle of Thanet, ſhe built a religious houſe at 
this village, dedicated it to the Virgin Mary, and 
placed in it her daughter St. Mildred, whom ſhe 
made abbeſs over ſeventy nuns. This abbey was 
plundered and-burnt, and the nuns and clerks ſe- 
veral times murdered by the Danes, particularly 
in the years 980, 1011, after the laſt of 
which times, here were no more nuns, but only 
a fe ſecular 0 and their church and lands 


ed were 
* 1 | 
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were in 1027 granted by king Canute to the 
monks of St. Auſtin's, Canterbury, who tranſlated 
the body of St. Mildred to their own church. St. 
Eadburga, the ſecond abbeſs, about the year 740, 
built a convent at ſome diſtance to the eaſtward of 
the above abbey, and dedicated it to St. Peter 
and St. Paul, * | e 
About a hundred and thirty years ago, a farmer 
of Minſter, ordering his ſervants to go to plow 
on a holiday, they, out of revenge, reſolved to en- 
deavour to break the plough, and for that purpoſe 
run it deeper into the ground than ordinary; but 
had not gone far before they ſtruck again! a pot 
filled with Roman ſilver coin, which the ſhare 
brought up. Theſe were called by the country 
people Baldpates, and ſome others of them were 
many years afterwards found after a ſhower of rain. 
Mr. Lewis, the learned author of the Hiſtory and 
Antiquities of Thanet, was in poſſeſſion of one of 
theſe coins: it had the face of Lucius. Aurelius 
Verus, with ſhort eurled hair, and a curled beard ; 
with the legend, 1MP. L. AVREL. YERVS.. AVC. 
And on the reverſe, a woman dreſſed in a ſtole, 
or long robe, with a globe in her right hand, and 
a cornucopia in her left; with the legend, PRov. 
DEOR. T. P. II. cos. II, N75 . 
It is worthy of remark, that in the Downs, in 
the north part of the pariſh of Minſter, is one of 
the moſt extenſive proſpects in the kingdom; for 
you ſee not only all this little iſland, and the ſe- 
veral churches in it, except one, but have a dif- 
tant view of the two ſpires of Reculver, the Iſle 
of Sheppey, the Nore, or mouth of the Thames, 
the coaſt of Effex, the Swale, the Britiſh channel, 
the cliffs of Calais, the Downs and town of Deal, 
the bay and town of Sandwich, the fine champain 
country of Eaſt Kent, the ſpires of Wodneſburg 
and Aſh, the ruins of the ancient caſtle of Rich- 
borough, 
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borough, the fine plains of, Minſter, Aſh, &c. 


'with the river Stour . between them, the 


fine and ſtately tower of Canterbury cathedral, 
and a compaſs. of hills of a prodigious extent, 
that terminate the view. 

SARRE is eight miles [eaſt of Canterbury, but 
is thinly inhabited on account of the unhealthi- 
neſs of the air. It has, however, a fair on the 


. 14th of October, for toys. 


Sr. PETER'S is alſo in this iſland, in the mid- 
way. between Ramſgate, and Margate; it is a 
member of the port of Dover, and has two fairs, 
on the 5th of April, and 1oth of July, for toys. 
This village contains nothing worthy of notice 
but its church, which is a neat ſtructure, and the 
ſummit of its tower, which has ſix bells, com- 
mands as delightful and extenſive a proſpect by 
ſea and land, as the imagination can form; hence 
this tower ſerves as a ſea-mark. 

To the eaſtward of the church, adjoining tothe 
ſea, is a little vill called Baapsrow, from the 
broadneſs of the place. In the way leading to the 
pier, is erected a ſtone arch or portal, com- 
poſed of hewn ſtone and flints, to which former- 
ly were fixed ſtrong gates, and a portcullis, to pre- 
vent any incurſions being made here by privateers 
and others, to plunder the inhabitants; but theſe 
gates have long been deſtroyed. The above-men- 
tioned pier is to the north -eaſt of the gateway, 
and is built with timber, ſo as to form a harbour, 
in order to lay up the fiſhing boats, and other ſmall 
craft, which ſail from hence to the North-Sea. 
For the ſupport of this pier, the inhabitants of 
this pariſh have decrees, authorized by the lord- 
warden of the cinque-ports, by which they are 
annually empowered to chuſe two pier. wardens, 
whoſe buſineſs is to look after the repairs of the 
pier, and collect the duties payable to it, A lit- 
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te above the gate juſt mentioned was * 
hapel, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, in which 
was her image, called our Lady of Broadſtairs, 
which was held in ſuch veneration, that the ſhips, 
as they ſailed by, uſed to ſalute it, by lowering 
their top- ſails. ee ee 
 Kilburne, in his ſurvey of Kent, ſays, that near 
this place, „on the ꝙth of July, 1574, 4 mon- 
« ſtrous fiſh ſhot himſelf on ſhore on a little ſand 
ce called Fiſhneſs, where, for want of water, he 
« died the next day, before which time his roar- 
“ ing was heard above a mile. His length was 
« twenty-twa yards, the nether jaw opening 
< twelve feet; one of his eyes was more than a 
c cart and ſix horſes could draw; a man ſtood 
«© upright in the place from whence his eye was 
te taken; the thickneſs from his back to the top 
of his belly (which lay upward) was fourteen 
& foot; his tail of the ſame breadth; the diſtance 
„ between his eyes was twelve foot; three men 
«© ſtood upright in his mouth; ſome of his ribs 
% were ſixteen foot long; his tongue was fifteen 
& foot long; his liver Was two cart- loads; and a 
& man might creep into his noſtrils.“ Whatever 


abſurdities there are in this account, the reverend 
Mr. Lewis has tranſcribed it into his hiſtory of 


the Iſle of Thanet; we therefore give it our read - 
ers, but without daring to vouch for the truth of 
any of the extraordinary circumſtances related of 
this monſter, © ont CES | 

A little farther to the northward is the Nox rH 
FoRELAND, ſo called toidiſtinguiſh it from South 
Foreland, ſeated between Deal and Dover. It is a 
promontory at the utmoſt extremity of the Ken- 
tiſh ſhore, that extends into the ſea, and is ſome- 
what higher than the neighbouring lands. Upon 


it was formerly a houſe built of timber, lath, and 


plaſter-work, with a large glaſsslantern on its 
| . 


— 4 =ory — 
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top, in which a light was kept to dire&t-ſhips i 
night to keep clear of Goodwin ſands, wh 
lie off this point, on which ſhips are apt to ftrike, 
on account of their endeavouring to keep clear of 
this promontory. This houſe being, by ſome ac- 
cident, burnt down, they for ſome time made uſe 
of a kind of beacon, but about eighty years ago a 
ſtrong light-houſe, of an octagon form, was built 
of flint, on the top of Which was an iron grate 
open to the air, in which they made a blazing fire 
of-coals. About forty years ago, the top of this 
light-houſe was covered with a lantern, which had 
large ſaſh- lights; but the ſailors complaining that 
theſe obſtructed their ſeeing the light, particular- 
ly in hazy weather, the lantern was taken down. 
To the repair and maintenance of this light-houſe, 
every Britiſh ſhip which ſails by this Foreland is 
obliged to pay two-pence a ton, and every fo- 
W four- pence. 

At a little diſtance from this light-houſe is a 
ſmall point of land, called WArch-HouskE Pol x, 
from a watch-houſe which formerly ſtood here for 
men to watch in time of war. Juſt by are two 
large banks of earth, called by the country peo - 
ple Hackendon, or Hackin — which are 
ſuppoſed. to be che graves of the Engliſh and Danes 
killed in a battle "Fought here. The largeſt of 
theſe banks is ſuppoſed to be that where the Danes 
Were buried, and who are ſaid to have been de- 
feated. This battle was probably that fought by 
earl Alchete, and duke Wada, with the Danes, 
in the year 853, wherein the Danes were entirely 


routed, and great numbers of them ſlain, Tho? 


other hiſtorians ſay, that at firſt the Engliſh had 
the victory, but at laſt were defeated, and both 
their commanders were ſlain, and that this battle 
was fought ſo near the ſea, that many on both 


ſides were puſhes. into it and drowned, 10 


3 
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In a ſmall valley juſt by is a gate or way to the 


made for the convenience of the fiſhery, for- 
merly called by the name of BARTHOLOMEW, or 
BARTLEM-GATE, and frequently K1nG's-GATE 


for king Charles the Second once landing here in 


his way.by water from London to' Dover, com- 
manded that it ſhould be thus called. Here is a 
. little village, chiefly conſiſting of the 

ouſes of fiſhermen, who get their living here by 
fiſhing, going off to ſhips in diſtreſs, or carrying 
them Belt proviſions, beer, &c. when they paſs 
this way in their return from a voyage, which is 
called by the name of Foying. But of late it is 
pretty much deſerted. The land here ancient- 
ly reached much farther into the ſea than it does 
at preſent, above thirty acres in one place having 
been loſt in the memory of man, and the ſea ſtill 
continuing to encreach upon it. 

It ought not to be omitted, that North Fore- 
land is declared by act of parliament to be the 
moſt ſouthern part of the port of London, which 
extends north in a right line to a point, called the 
Naſe, on the eaſt of Eſſex, and all the towns or 
harbours between theſe places and London, both 


on the Kentiſh and Eſſex ſhore, are called mem- 


bers of the port of London. As ſoon as any vef- 
ſels haye paſſed from any of theſe, ports beyond 
the North Foreland, they are ſaid to be in the 
open ſea; for if they proceed to the north, they 
enter the German ocean, and if to'the ſouth, the 
Ih 9-7 EE 

It is proper to obſerve, that the North and 
South Forelands being the moſt eafterly-points in 


Kent, they ſhelter” the ſea between them, on the 


North and ſouth, forming a tolerable good road 


for ſhips, called the Downs; for the Goodwin 


Sands, in other reſpects ſo dangerous, at low wa- 
ter, break the force of the ſea on the = _ 
| | . buth⸗ 
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ſouth-eaſt; yet when the ſea blows with e. 
violence at ſouth-eaſt, eaſt by north, and efM- 
north-eaſt, ſhips are frequently driven from their 
anchors, and obliged to take ſhelter, either in 
Sandwich bay, or Ramſgate harbour. 
_ Goodwin fands extend from north to ſouth, at 
the diſtance df above two leagues from the ſhore, 
Their length from the North Foreland, to the 
South Sand-head, over againſt Walmar caſtle, 
is near ten miles, and their breadth almoſt two, 
„ They conſiſt, ſays Mr. Lewis, of a more (oft, 
te fluid, porous, ſpongious, and yet withal, te- 
te nacious matter, than the neighbouring ſands, 
« and conſequently are of a more voracious and 
te ingurgitating property; ſo that ſhould a firſt 
& rate man of war ftrike here, in a few days it 
& would be ſo wholly ſwallowed up by theſe 
& quick ſands, as that no part of it would be 
& ſeen. And this is that which makes the run- 
& ning on theſe ſands fo much more perilous and 
% dreadful, than ſtriking on any of the other, 
«which are harder and more ſolid, rugged and 
& rocky.” Misfortunes of this kind frequently 
happen; and the fiſhermen. on the coaſt frequent- 
ly preſerve the lives of the ſhip-wrecked, at the 
extreme hazard of their own, 
Tien miles to the northward of Sandwich, near 
the iſland of "Thanet, is RecuLytr, which, is 
feated by. the ſea nine miles north-eaſt of Can- 
terbury, but is now a very mean place, though it 
is remarkable for its antiquities. Its Roman name 
is Regulbium, and it was here that Severus, em- 
peror of Rome, built a caſtle about the year 205, 
which he fortified againſt the Britons. Here 
likewiſe Ethelbert, the firſt Chriſtian king of 
Kent, after having given his palace at Canterbu- 
ry to Auguſtine, retired and built a palace for 
bimmſelf, and his ſucceſſors, the compaſs of which 
n maꝝ 
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may de {till traced out, by the ruins of its walls, 
Several Roman veſſels, ciſterns and cellars, beſides 
vaſt numbers of coins, rings, bracelets, and other 
curious antiquities, have been diſcovered here, 
which ſerve to ſhew, that it was anciently a very 
conſiderable place; but the ſea has carried away 
the greateſt part of the ground upon which the 
town ſtood. In the year 669, Egbert, king of 
Kent, gave one Baſle ſome lands in this pariſh, in 
which he built a monaſtery, dedicated to the Vir- 
gin Mary. In the 28 944, it was annexed to 
Chriſt church in Canterbury, by the grant of 
king Eadred, when the abbot and monks were 
A removed, yet it ſeems to have been a 
church of conſiderable note, undgr the government 
of a dean about the year 1030. © 4 
Dal is ſituated ſeven miles ſouth eaſt 
of Sandwich, ſeven north by eaſt of Dover, 
and ſeventy-five eaſt by ſouth of London. It 
is called Dola by Julius Caeſar, who is ſup- 
poſed to have landed here in his ſecond deſcent 
upon Britain. The ſea ſhore is in this place 
thrown up into long ridges like ramparts, which 
ſome ſuppoſed to have been formed by the wind, 
but which Camden imagines was the work of 
Julius Caeſar, and intended to ſerve as a kind of 
naval camp; for he tells us, that he was ten days 
and nights in forming ſuch a camp-for the recep- 
tion of his ſhattered fleet, to ſecure it both againſt 
ſtorms and the Britons, who made ſeveral unſuc- 
ceſsful attempts upon his navy. To ſupport this 
conjecture, Camden obſerves, that the neighbour- 
ing inhabitants call theſe ramparts Rome's work, 
which is as much as to ſay, the work of the Ro- 
mans. Dr. Stukeley, however, ſays, that it is in 
vain to expect a fight of theſe ſea- amps, which, 
he obſerves, have been many years | abſorbed by 
the ocean, that has long been exerciſing its power, 
i441 N ' an 
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and walling. Away the land. Beal conſiſts 28 it 
were of 


two dewns, the upper and more ancient, 
which is ſeated about a mile from the ſea: in 
this. ſtands the old church, called St. Leonard's. 
The lower tom, which is much the largeſt, lies 
dog the edge of the ſea, and has a new church 
etected in it. Ig ſhort, both together form a large, 
handfome, ſea-port, town, which is a member of 
the port of Sandwich. Here ſhips bound to and 
from London ta foreign parts, by the way of the 
channel, general ſtop, if homeward bound, to 
ae letters; notifying their arrival, and to ſet 
paſſengers aſhore ; but if ,outward bound, they 
take in freſh pra ſans, and receive letters from 
their owners and Miende, t has about a thouſand. | 
brick houſes, which form three long, but narroẽ-w 
ſtreets: | The inhabitants amount to about four | 
thouſand:five'bundredy/-butias no manufacture is N 
carried on here, the trades-people chiefly depend 
on the ſea · faring people ho reſort hither. This 
town is gaverned: by z meyer and jurats, and de- 
fended-by-«:caltle Buile d Henry the Eighth, of 
Which — have given an engraved view; and near 
it are two others. it bas ce fairs, held on the 
45 of April, and the 10th of October, for cat= 
tle and pe@ars-ware, _- - 1 
NDOWNCaſtle ſtands apon the ſea-ſhore, about 
ile to the north Deal, and was built by 
| Elan ry the-Righth, - It *conhifts- of four lunettes, 
1 of | 2 thick ftone-areh-work, with many port- 
. holes forigreat guns, and in the middle is a no- 
Wl | ble roupd: tower, with a ciſtern at the top, and 
[| unfderneathit'an arched cavern, bomb proof. The 
whole ftructure is ſurrounded by a fold, or trench, 
over which g draw - bridge „This fortreſs, with 
1 Deal and. Walmer 3 gt are under the govern- 
ment of he lerd-warden of the eingut Penn. 
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the former, and like that ſtands on the ſea- ſhore, 
not far from Deal. It was alſo built in the time 
of Henry the Eighth, and was much ſuch a build- 
ing as the former; only in the middle, there are 
more elegant apartments erected in the modern 
taſte. This was the ſeat of the noble family of 
Crioll, from king Henry the Third's time, till 
king Henry the Fifth's reign, when Sir Thomas 
Kerioll, or Crioll, dying without iſſue male, one 
of his daughters and co-heireſſes marying Sir John. 
Fogge, knight, it came to him, and by Anne, 
one of the daughters and co-heireſſes of Sir Tho- 
mas Fogge, ſerjeant- porter of Calais, it paſſed to 
William Scot, Eſqz and 4 Henry If- 


ham, Eſq; whoſe ſon, Ed deceaſing in 
the reign of queen Elizabeth; by Mary his 
ſole daughter and heireſs, it came to Sir John 
Perkins, knight, whoſe daughter Mary, by mar- 
riage, conveyed it to Richard'lprd Minſhall, who 
in 1627 ſold it to James Hugeſon of Linſted, 
Eſq; in whoſe family it now remains. There are 
lines drawn between the two laſt-mentioned caſ- 
tles, and that of Deal, and at proper intervals are 
round baſtions, with a ditch and parapet of earth, 
where cannon may be planted. Dr. Stukeley ſup- 
poſes, that Caeſar landed between Walmer Caſ- 
tle and Deal, on his firſt expedition, it being the 
firſt place where the ſhore can be aſcended north of 
Dover, and exactly anſwers his aſſigned diſtance 
of eight miles. It is probable, that in his ſecond 
expedition, when he came with many more ſhips, 
and had a more perfect knowledge of the country, 
he went alittle farther in the Downs, to the place 
where Deal now ſtands. Since the reign of 
Henry the Eighth, the ſea has carried off the eſ- 
planades of the three caſtles, and one half of 
two of the three circular forts. But of late years 
the providential heaping together of pebbles, has 
| x in 
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in ſome meaſure put a ſtop to the encroachments 
ef the ſea; and it is ſurprizing, to ſee how they 
have gradually filled up theſe foſſes and trenches. - 
Ten miles to the welt of Deal, in the road to 
Canterbury, is Nox NIN GTON, where, at the ſeat 
of——Plumptree, Eſq; there was ſtanding in Au- 
guſt, 1764, a large oak, nick-named the fretful 
oak, ſuppoſed to be the largeſt that ever grew in 
England, as it meaſured four rods; or twenty-two 
yards in girth... __ 

Dove is ſituated ten miles to the ſouth-eaſt of 
Deal, fifteen miles ſouth-weſt of Canterbury, and 
ſeventy-one ſouth-eaſt bÞeaſt of London. It is 
ſuppoſed to oh name from Difyrrha, which 


in the Britiſh to ſignifies a ſteep place, whence 
it was called by ti Saxons Dofra, and by Antoni- 
nus, in his Itenerary, Dubris. It ſtands in a 
moſt romantic ſituation, in a great valley, under 
a ſemicircular range of chalky cliffs, which form 
a kind of bay or harbour, and is the only place 
about this coaſt where the water is admitted with- 
in the cliffs. Theſe riſe to an amazing height, 
and nothing can be more exact, and at the ſame 
time more beautiful, than the deſcription of them 
which Shakeſpear, in his king Lear, has put in- 
to the mouth of Edgar. 6 


— — How fearful 

And dizzy tis to caſt one's eye ſo low 

The crows and choughs, that wing the midway air, 
She ſcaree ſo big as beetles. Half way down 
Hangs one that gathers ſamphire, dreadful trade! 
The fiſhermen that walk upon the beach 
Appear like mice; and yon tall anchoring bark 
Diminiſh'd to her cock, her cock a buoy 

Almoſt too ſmall for fight. The murmuring ſurge 
Cannot be heard fo high. T'll look no more, 
Leſt my brain turn, 'and the diſorder make me 
Topple down headlong. The 


The ſamphire — on theſe rocks is pic- 
Kled, and ſent to Canterbury, and from thence to 
London, and different parts of England. As 
Dover is ſituated in the narroweſt part of the chan- 
nel that divides England from France, the cliffs 
of Calais on the French coaſt, which are only 
thirty miles diſtant, may be ſeen from thoſe of 
Dover. By the town a brook diſcharges itſelf in- 
to the ſea, which formerly came a good way higher 
up, forming a large harbour, ſo that anchors have 
been found above the town. | 

The Roman city was to the ſouth of the river, 
and Watling-ſtreet eng it at Bigging-gate, 

an 


extending directly from Canterh where it is 

very perfect. This city was e ſquare, 
ſurrounded by a wall, through Which were ten 

gates; and ſome remains of the walls are ſtill vi- 
ible, It had formerly ſeven churches built in a 
very antique taſte, But there are only two remain- 
ing, St. James's, where the courts of the cinque 
ports are held, and St. Mary's. Among the 
others, that of St. Martin was collegiate, ' and 
founded by Wightred, king of Kent. Its ruins 
have a venerable appearance, and the eaſt end 
ſeems to be terminated in three ſemicircular works; 
but the main body is built in the form of a croſs. 
There is ſome part of a priory remaining, which 
is now a farm-houſe : this priory had twenty-twa 
canons, but it was ſuppreſled in the time of Hen- 
Ty the Firſt, and the lands given to the archbiſhop 
of Canterbury. William Corbeil, then archbi- 
ſhop, began to build a new minſter, which was 
finiſhed by Theobald, his ſucceſſor, in the reign 
of Henry the Second, who filled it with a prior 
and twelve Benedictine monks, who were ſubor- 
dinate to the monaſtery of Chriſt church in Can- 


terbury. At the diſſolution, their revenues were 
Vol. V. valued 
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. valued at 170 l. a year, by Dugdale; but at 232 15 


The hoſpital of St. Mary, alſo called Maiſon 
de Dieu, or the Houſe of God, ſtood at the end 
of Dover, and was founded by Hubert de Burgo, 
earl of Kent, and dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 


for the ſupport of poor people and travellers that 
came there. It was valued at the diſſolution at 


160 l. a year. This ſtructure is now turned to a 


ſtore-houſe, and Dr. Stukeley informs us, that 
here the knights templars lodged, when they came 
into or went out of the kingdom. 


Here was alſo an hoſpital for leprous perſons, 
dedicated to S Rartholomew, which was begun 
upon the ſolicitation of Oſ- 


bern and Godwin, two monks of St. Martins, 


who ſubjected it to the diſpoſal of their prior. 


The town is governed by a mayor, aſſiſtants, 
and commonalty; and being one of the cinque 
ports, is, in other reſpects, ſubject to the ſame 
juriſdiction as the reſt. In its proſperity it had 
twenty-one wards, each of which furniſhed a ſhip 
for the ſervice of the crown, and maintained it 
forty days at the expence of the inhabitants; in 
conſideration - of which ſervice they had a li- 
cenſed packet boat; and, according to the town 
records, the fare to France was thus ſettled in the 
reign of Richard the Second; for a ſingle paſſen- 
ger, in the ſummer time, ſix pence, and a ſnil- 
ling in winter; for a horſe-in ſummer, one ſhil» 
ling and fix pence, and in winter two ſhillings, 
The towns which are at preſent auxiliaries to No- 


ver, as a cinque port, and liable to contribute to 
the expence of ſuch ſervice as may be required 


upon ay emergency, are Birehington, St. John's, 
cter's, three ſmall towns in the Ifle of 
'T hanet, Ringwold, near Dover, Feverſham, and 


The 


Folkſtone. 
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2 The pier that forms the harbour of Dover is a 
great and coffly work, on which king Henry the 
Eighth expended 80,0001. It was begun in the 
year 1533, and was compoſed of two rows of 
main 20155 and great piles of twenty-five or twenty- 
ſtx feet in length, which were let into holes hewn 
in the rocks, and ſome were pointed with iron, 
and driven down into the chalky ground. The 
poſts and piles were faſtened together with iron 
bands, bolts, &c. and the interſtices filled with 
great chalk ſtones, &c. over which were 
placed great blocks of ſtone of twenty tons each, 
brought thither by water from Folkſtone, on tim- 
ber frames ſupported by emp ks. The har- 
bour has ſince been repaired altered, till it 
was brought to its preſent ſtate, and for its ſupport 
there are certain cuſtomary duties on all goods, 
&c. exported or imported: yet it is at preſent on- 
ly fit to receive ſmall veſſels, and thoſe only at 
high water. Above the piers, is à fort with four 
baſtions of a modern date. The broad beach, 
which lies at the mouth of the great valley, and 
was the harbour in Julius Caeſar's time, is a very 
delightful ſpot. On the ſhore there are ſea plants, 
and many curious foſſils and ſhells, and alſo a long 
ſtreet, called Snare-gate, from the tremendous 
rocks of chalk hanging directly over the houſes. 
On the ſummit of the cliff are the remains of a 
caſtle, ſaid to have been begun by Julius Caefar, 
and finiſhed by Claudius. It takes up thirty acres 
of ground, and is an amazing collection of walls, 
ditches, battlements, mounts, and all imaginable 
contrivances to render it impregnable after the old 
manner. The walls are till ſanding, tho” moſt 
of the works are deſtroyed. There are allo the re- 
mains of a royal palace and chapel, with fables 
and other offices, the ruins of which' ſhew the 
building to have been very magnificent, Of all 
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theſe quins we have given an engraved view. One 


part I the fortification that ſill remains, is a cir- 

cular Work, 2 which is an old church, ſaid to 
t by Lucius, the firſt Chriſtian king 

in Btitain, wich ſome fragments of the Roman 

- build 


have;been, but 


that had fallen into ruins. It is in the 


form af a groſs, with a ſquare tower in the mid- 


dle; but the windows ſeem to be of a much later 


date than the reſt of the ſtructure. This caſtle is 
ſupplied with water b a well of a cylindrical figure, 


three hundred and fixty feet deep, lined to the 
| bottom with. free-ſtone, zand ſaid to have been the 
work of, Julius Sager, The water of this well 


is raiſed by a whats which: receives a man, who 
turnzat 955 e. This caſtle was ta- 
ken by William the:Conqueror in 1067; and on 


its bales beſieged by Ag Stephen's queen, the go- 
verno turrendered: it e her. In 1228, it was deli- 


vered up to Philip, earl of Flanders, but after his 
departure king Henry the Third granted this place 
to Hubert de Burgh, earl of — The barons 

of the cingue ports. in 4266, having by — Hg 


gotten on of the tower within the caſtle, 
they ed. it till King Henry the — 9 — 


his y 3 7 Edward 8 before it, th 
t was byth gal, 


rons, ie French king enguiring Where his ſon 


75 


8 17 


ſwereds No. % — Aid he, by the arm of St, 


«c James; my ſon has not one foot 1 in England.“ * 5 


This godle and eee ble fortreſs, which has 
ſeverahrimes, ſavedthe Kingdom from conqueſt. or 


ſlavery, is now: become the prey of the people to 
2 belongs“ * Jucen Anne's time, there 


* 


Were 


as well as — | 
So» ez of England, 
and was of ſuch importance, that —— the dauphin 
of Fhanee was afliſting king John againſt the ba- 


bord; he replied, 
what has de ne de Dover caſtle, being an- 
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were kept here one thouſand five hundred pri- 


ſoners; but about fifty years ago, the timbers 
and floors were carried away, ſo that it is now 
hardly fit for that uſe. In this caſtle are two ve- 
ry old keys, and a braſs trumpet, ſaid to have been 


kept here ever ſince the time of Julius Caeſar. 


There is here alſo a braſs gun, which is ſaid to be 
the longeſt in the world. It is of the moſt curi- 
ous workmanſhip, and was preſented by the ſtates 
of Utrecht to queen Elizabeth, and is humorouſ. 
ly called her Pocket Piſtol. It is twenty-two feet 
long, requires fifteen pounds of powder, and is 


ſaid to carry a ball ſeven miles; but the greateſt 


curioſity of this place is the pharos or Roman 


watch tower, ſtanding at the weſt end of the 
church, for notwithſtanding it is ſo much disfi- 


gured by daubing it with mortar, caſing and 
mending, the original intentioh for which it was 
formed may be eaſily diſcerned. Its deſign is 
ſimple, and yet is extremely well contrived: The 
baſe is octagonal without, within a ſquare, but 


the ſides of the ſquare and octagon being equal, 


that is, fifteen feet, this reduees the thickneſs of 
the wall to ten feet. It was much higher than it 

is at preſent, and grows narrower by degrees to the 
top. Upon four of the ſides there are narrow 
windows, handſomely turned with a ſemicircular 
arch of Roman bricks, ſix feet high. The door 
is on the eaſt ſide, about ſix feet wide, and very 
well turned over head, with an arch made of 


. coarſe Roman bricks and ſtone alternately ; and 


the height is fourteen feet. Upon a rock over 
againſt the caſtle, oppoſite to this tower, are the re- 
mains of another pharos, called Bredenſtone, and 
by the vulgar, the Devil's Drop, from the ſtrength 
of the mortar; and here the conſtable of the caſ- 
tle, who is always lord warden of the cinque 
ports, is ſworn into bis office. * 
L 25 E 3 = 
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In time of peace, the packet - boats, that paſs 
between this town and Calais in France, are ſta- 
tioned | here. The town ſends two members to 
parliament, and has two markets, which are held 
on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, with one fair, 
kept on the 22d of November, for wearing appa- 
rel and haberdaſhery. Ms ona t 9999 ( 
White Kennet, a learned writer and an emi- 
nent prelate in the eighteenth century, was born 
Auguſt 10, 1660, at Dover, and educated at 
Weſtminſter- ſchool and Edmund hall in Oxford. 
Having finiſhed his ſtudies at the univerſity, where 
he diſtinguiſhed himſelf equally by his genius and 
bis application, he was preſented, in 1685, to the 
vicarage of Amerſden in Oxfordſhire ; after which 
ke became ſucceflively principal of Edmund hall, 
rector of Shotteſbrook in Berkſhire, archdeacon 
of Huntingdon, chaplain in ordinary to queen 
Anne, dean of Peterborough, and, in 1718, was 
conſecrated biſhop of that ſee. Being fond of 
ſhooting in his younger years, he had the misfor- 
tune to be wounded in the forehead by the burſt- 
ing of his gun; and though the wound was per- 
fectly cured, yet he wore ever after a piece of 
black velvet to cover the ſcar. This mark was 
employed to diſtinguiſh his perſon on a very par- 
ticular occaſion. He had, it ſeems, by his lenity 
and moderation, incurred the reſentment of the 
high church party; and Dr. Welton, rector of 
W hitechapel, took the following method to ex- 
poſe. him, while he was dean of Peterborough, 

n the altar piece of Whitechapel church, which 
was intended for a repreſentation of Chriſt and 
his twelve apoſtles eating the paſſover and laſt 
ſupper, Judas, the traytor, was drawn fitting in 
an elbow chair, dreſſed in a black garment, be- 
tween a gown and a cloak, with a black ſcarf and 
a white band, a ſhort wig, and a mark on his fo 

| ; C — 


head between a lock and a patch, and with a great 
deal of the air of Dr. Kennet's face. The ori- 
inal ſketch, it is ſaid, was deſigned for biſhop 
| but the painter being apprehenſive of an 
action of Scandalum magnatum, leave was given 
him to drop the biſhop, and make the dean. Mul- 
titudes of people flocked daily to the church to be- 
hold this curious picture, the meaning of which 
could hardly be miſtaken ; but it was eſteemed fo 
inſolent a contempt of all that is ſacred, that, up- 
on the complaint of, others (for the dean himſelf 
never ſaw it, nor ſeemed to-regard it) the biſhop 
of London obliged thoſe, who had ſet it up, to 
take it down. Biſhop Kennet died at his houſe 
in Weſtminſter on the 19th. of Deceniber, 1728. 
He was a keen advocate for the revolution, and 
for revolution principles; and was wont to ſay, 
that when he could no longer preach or write, he 

would chearfully fight in defence of that cauſe. 
His works are numerous, and greatly admired, 
The principal are, his Parochial Antiquities ; his 
Caſe of Impropriations ; the third volume of the 
Complete Hiſtory of England; A true Anſwer to 
Dr. Sacheverell's Sermon, &c. He founded an 
antiquarian and hiſtorical library at Peterborough ; 
and projected a ſcheme for laying the foundation 
of an American library. | 
Philip Yorke, lord high. chancellor of Eng- 
land, one of the moſt learned lawyers, and moſt 
eminent ſtateſmen, that ever appeared in this 
kingdom, was the ſon of a reputable attorney off 
this town, and was born here December the 1ſt, 
1690. Being intended, from the beginning, for 
the profeſſion of the law, he was put under the 
tuition of the famous ſerjeant Salkeld; and en- 
| tering a member of the Middle Temple, Lon- 
don, was called to the bar in 1714. Here he foon _ 
rendered himſelf fo 8 for his abilities, 
4 | as 
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as to attract the attention of his grace, the duke 
of Newcaſtle, at whoſe recommendation, in 1718, 
he was choſen member of parliament for the bo- 
rough of Lewes in Suſſex. Before he had arrived 


at the thirtieth year of his age, he was promoted 
to the office of ſollicitor- general, and gratified 


with the honour of knighthood. About four years 
after, he ſucceeded to the office of attorney- gene- 
ral; and 1733, was appointed lord chief juſtice of 
the King's Bench, and created a peer, by the title 
of lord Hardwicke, baron of Hardwicke, in the 


county of Glouceſter. Upon the death of lord Tal- 


bot in 1737 he was declared lord high chancellor of 
England; and with what integrity and ability he 
diſcharged that important office, appears remarkably 


from this circumſtance, that during the ſpace of al- 


moſt twenty years, that he preſided in the court of 
Chancery, which was longer than any of his pre- 


deceſſors, except Egerton, had done, only three 


of his decrees were -appealed from, and even 
theſe were afterwards confirmed by the Houſe of 
Lords. In 1749 he was elected high ſteward of 
the univerſity of Cambridge ; and, in 1754, his 
majeſty advanced him, as a reward of his merit, 
to the rank of an earl, with the title of viſcount 
Royſton, and earl of Hardwicke. At length, 
after having held the great ſea], with univerſal 
applauſe, till the month of November, 1756, he 
thought proper to reſign it, on account of ſome 
difagreement which he had with the other mini- 
ſters. But though he thus retired from public bu- 
fineſs, he ſtill continued to aſſiſt the government 
with his council and influence; and having lived 
to ſee all his children happily fettled, he breathed 
his Jaſt on the 6th of March, 1764, and was in- 
— near his wife at Wimple in Cambridge- 
Ire. | 


— Six 


Six miles to the eaſtward of Dover is Folk- 
STONE, a town ſeated on the ſea-coaſt, four miles 
north-eaſt of Hive, and ſixty-nine from London. 
It is a member of the cinque- port of Dover, and 
is governed by a mayor, jurats and commonalty. 
From Dover to this place the cliff is exceeding 
high, but is here a kind of rock, and not chalk. 
A plentiful ſpring runs thro? the town, and near a 
church upon the ſea-fide is a ſquare plain. It 

F has a harbour for ſmall ſhips, and ſeveral hundred 
fiſhing boats belong to it, which are employed at 
the ſeaſon! in catching mackrel for London. A- 
bout Michaelmas the Folkftone barks, with others 
from the ſhore of Suſſex, ſail to the coaſt of Suf- 
folk and Norfolk, in order to catch herrings for * 
the merchants. of Yarmouth and Leoftoff. The 
market is on Thurſdays, and there is a fair on 
the 28th of June, for pedlars ware, _ 

Folkſtone appears to have been a conſiderable 
town in the time of the Romans, from the man 
Roman coins and bricks frequently*found there. 
It alſo flouriſhed under the Saxons, when it had 
five churches, but four of them were deſtroyed by 
ear] Godwin and his ſons, in the reign of Ed- 
ward the Confeſfor. At the ſouth part of the 
town was a caſtle, built by Eadbald, king of 
Kent, above a thouſand years ago, which falling 
to decay about the year 1068, a fort was erected 
upon the ſame foundation, out of the materials of 
the old caſtle; and the ruins of it are ſtill viſible, 
Upon a hill called Caſtle-hill, was a watch tower, 
now in ruins, and two pieces of an old wall han 
over a terrible cliff. This is ſuppoſed to be the 
remains of ſome Roman work. Among the an- 
tiquities ſeen here are ſome old guns, one of which 
is of iron, and of a very odd caſt. It ſeems to 
have been made in the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
| E 5 : Eanſwitha, 
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__ Eanſwitha, the daughter of Eadbald, king of 
Kent, being fond of a religious life, her father 
built here, about the year 630, a nunnery for her 
uſe, and that of her companions. It was dedi- 
cated to St. Peter, and was built on the ſhore ; 
| Þut, according to ſome authors, it was at length 
ſwallowed up by the ſea ; others, however, ſay it 
was deſtroyed by the Danes, and afterwards grant- 
ed by king Ethelſtan, in 927, to Chriſt church in 
Canterbury. After the conqueſt, Nigell de Mune- 
well, lord of Folkſtone, laid the foundation of a 
New one in another-part of the town, which was 
Finiſhed by William Abrenaris, who married his 
daughter and heireſs, and it was given to the ab- 
bot and convent of Lonely in Normandy, toge- 
ther with the church of St. Mary, and St. Ean- 
fwide in this place; upon which ſome Benedictine 
monks were ſent from thence and placed here. 
This alien priory had the fate of the other houſes 
of the ſame kind, it being ſupprefſed by Henry 
the Fifth, during his war with France, and fell 
into the king's hands, but was afterwards made 
deniſon, and continued till the diſſolution, when 
it was valued at 411. 15 8., 10 d. a year. 
William Harvey, a celebrated. phyſician, who 
firſt diſcovered the circulation of the blood, was 
born at Folkſtone, on the 2d of April, 1578. 
After purſuing the ſtudy of phyſic about five years 
at Cambridge, he travelled to Padua in Italy, 
where he proſecuted the ſame ſtudy, and took 
the degree of doctor in that faculty, as he did 
likewiſe at Cambridge, upon his return to his na- 
tive country. In 1607, he was elected fellow of 
the college of phyſicians ; and, about eight years 
after, was choſen reader of the anatomy and ſur- 
Fetz lecture, founded by Dr. Richard Caldwall. 
In the courſe of theſe lectures, he firſt opened his 


grand diſcovery Of the circulation of the blood, which 
; _ a 
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he afterwards digeſted into a regular treatiſe. He 
was made phyſician to king James the Firſt, and 
king Charles the Firſt; and in 1651; publiſhed 
his treatiſe on the Generation of Animals. He 
died in June, 1657 ; and having no children, left 
His eſtate to the college of phyſicians, where a 
commemoratory ſpeech in Latin in honour to his 
memory, and that of their other benefactors, is 
annually delivered on the 18th of October. 
Near Folkſtone is SANGATE Caſtle, which was 
built by Henry the Eighth, much in the ſame 
taſte, as thoſe of Deal, Sandown, : and Walmar, 
and is exceeding ſtrong. In this caſtle queen Eli- 
zabeth lodged in 1588, on her progreſs into Kent, 
to take care of the defence of the coaſt. | 
ELHAM is a ſmall town, about five miles to the 
north-weſt of Folkſtone. The earl of Ew, a 
Norman, had once a magnificent ſeat here, of 
which there are no remains. Here is a market on 
Mondays, and four fairs, held on Palm-Monday, 
Eafter-Monday, Whitſun-Monday, and October 
10, for horſes, other cattle and pedlars goods. 
HirHE, HyTHE, or Hir, is ſituated. fix 


miles to the ſouth-weſt of Elham, and fixty-nine - 


ſouth-eaſt by eaſt of London. It is one of the 
Cinque-ports, and is governed by a mayor, jurats, 
and commonalty, who with the freemen elect two 
members to ſerve in parliament. . It had once five 
churches ; but having ſeveral times ſuffered great 
loſſes they are now reduced to one. It owed. its 
rife and proſperity to the decay of the neighbour- 
ing towns of Lime and Weſt Hithe, whoſe har- 
bours were choaked up with ſand, and that of this 
town has undergone the ſame fate, ſo that it is 
now almoſt uſeleſs, and ſcarcely deſerves the name 
of a port. Here are two hoſpitals, thoſe of St. 


John and St. Bartholomew, both under the go- 
TW | vernment 
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vernment of the mayor and jurats: here is alſa a 
charity-ſchool for thirty boys. In a vault under 
the church is a remarkable pile of bones placed in 
a regular manner, with an infcription, which ſays, 
— are the remains of the Daniſh ſoldiers killed 
near this place before the Norman con- 
1 the has a — Saturdays, and two 
irs, held on the 30th of July, and the iſt of 
December, for horſes, and other cattle, ſhoes, 
clothiers and pedlars 


- The misfortunes. this town has ſuffered were 
very dreadful ; in the reign of Henry the Fourth, 


moſt of the inhabitants were carried off by a peſ- 


tilence, which was ſucceeded by a fire that con- 
ſumed two hundred houſes. Soon after five of 
the ſhips which this town, as a Cinque-port, was 
obliged to fit out for the ſet vice of the crown, 
were funk at fea, and a hundred men drowned. 
The ſurviving inhabitants, -difpirited by theſe ca- 
lamities, reſolved to leave the place; but the king 
encouraged them to ſtay, by giving them a tem- 
porary releaſe from the ſervice due from the town 
as a Cinque- port. On the 6th of April, 1580, 
an earthquake rung the bells, and damaged many 
houſes; and in April, 1739, while, ten perſons 
were waiting in the chureb porch for the keys, in 
order to aſcend the — for. the ſake of the 
view it afforded, it fell down with ſix bells in it; 
But providentially nobody was hurt. 

About a mile north-weſt of Hithe is SAL T- 
Won a village that has a caſtle, which the 
learned Dr. Gale ſuppoſes was originally built by 
the Romans, and that ſeveral Roman antiquities 
have been found in its neighbourhood. In the 

ear 1036 Halden, a noble Saxon, gave it to 
Evelnoth, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and it was 
enjoyed by his ſucceſſors. Archbiſtop Courtney 
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enlarged and beautified it; but Cranmer exchang- 
ing it, with H * ry the Eighth for other lands, it 
was given by Edward the Sixth to John Dudley, 
earl o& Warwick ; but ĩt ſoomafter feyerting again | 
to the crown, that king in 1550 granted it to Ed- 
ward lord Clinton; from whom it came ge > 
ſeyeral hands to Six Brooke Bridges, Bart. - Qf 
this ancient ſtructure we have given an woe 
view. 81 

About three miles 40 6 weltward of Hithe..is 
Limes; or L1iMNE, where, upon the. ſide of a 
hill, are the remains of an ancient gaſtle, which 
included ten acres. of land, sad the 'ruins of a 
Roman wall may be ſeen almost to the bottom of 
the hill. This is a noble piece of antiquity, and 
there ſeems no doubt of its being the Portus Le- 
manis of the Romane, though its port is at pro- 
ſent, ap. well;as thole., of its two neighbouring 
towns, Eaſt and Weſt Hithe, choakeg up with 
_ fand ; yet | has fill the horn and mace, with 

other tokens. of its ancient grandeur, The! re- 
mains of this Roman work hang, 38 it were, up- 
on the ſidę of the hill, for its deſcent is pretty ſteep, 
forming, 2 Kind of, irregular ſquate, without a 
ditch, ©; A brock, ing om a rock to the 
welt of the church, runs on; the. eaſt fide. af 
the wall, chen paſſes, through it, and flows- along 
its lowermoſt edge by a farm houſe at the bottom. 
The compoſition ot the walls appears to be the 
ſame as thoſe, at Richborough. T bey are twelve 
feet thick, and in ſome places upwards of ten fcet 
high, The real. harbour is thought by ſome to 
have been ſomewhat to the eaſtward, as was pro- 
bably the ancient town belonging to it, old foun- 
dations being frequently diſcovered under the ſide 
of the hill, and ſeveral Roman coins, and other 
antiquities, have been found in its neighbourhood; 
une beſides, 
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beſides, a field adjoining to the church yard of 
Lime, is called the Northern Town, nor do 


the inhabitants know that it ever had any other 
name. Dr. Stukeley informs us, that between 
Ounterbury and this place, the way is laid out in 
a ſtrait line, on a ſolid rock of ftone, from which 
the town ſeems to derive its name, Lha in the 
Britiſh tongue ſignifying a way, and Maen a ſtone. 
"This town was formerly che place where the lord- 


entering on his fee 


As e M men. notice of ſo r caſ- 


tles ſeated fehr each. other, we ſhall now deſcribe 
one at ſome ' diſtance” to the weſt : this is Hever 
-Caſtle, Which is ſald to have been built in the 
reign of Edward ehe Third, by Thomas de He- 
vet. Joan, one ot de daughters and co-heireſſes 
"of "William, that gentleman's fon, carried this 
caſtle b to Reginald Cobham, of whoſe 
family it was afterwards purchaſed 8 
Boleyn, whoſe ſon Meount Rochfor 


Here Anna Boleyn lived; when king Henry court- 


ed ber, and here qusen Anne of Cleves reſided 


for ſomè time after her divorce: At length king 


James che Firſt granted it to Sir Edward Wald- 


grave, and James jord Waldgrave, his deſcen- 
dant, conveyed it to Sir William Humfreys, 
Bart. lord mayor” -of *Eondon, whoſe ſon lately 
enjoyed it. Of this ſtructure, which is ve» 


ry extenſive,” we have cauſed a view to be en- 
Sed“ 0 


A little to the ſouth of tis is Roux EY 


Mans, a tract of land in the ſouth-eaſt part of 
the country, a a and eigh 
e including the —— marſhes of Wal- 
ham 


t 


warden of the Cinqus- ports was ſworn, yon his 


being attainted of treaſon, it was forfeited to the | 
crown, in the reign of king Henry the Eighth. 
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ham and Culford, and is ſaid to contain between 
forty and fifty thouſand. acres of land. This tract 
is remarkable for the devaſtations made in it by 
the ſea in the reign of king Edward tie Firſt, 
when whole villages, with their inkabitants, were 
deſtroyed, a conſiderable river called the Rother, 
removed from its uſual courſe, and a paſſage open- 
ed for it nearer to Rye in Suſſex, through which 
| it flows at this day, Theſe'marſhes, however, at 
preſent afford the richeſt paſtures 'in England, 
which feed vaſt numbers of ſheep and herds of 
black cattle, ſent hither from other parts. The 
ſheep are ſaid to be larger than thoſe of Leiceſ- 
terſhire and Lincolnſhire, and the oxen, the largeſt 
in England. This marſh is the place from whence 
the Owlers have for many ages exported our wool 
to France. Some think it was once covered with 
the ſea, and it is certain; that the air is very un- 
wholeſome, for which reaſon it is but thinly peo- 
-pled. It has two towns, and nineteen' pariſhes, 
which were incoporated by Edward the Fourth, 
by the name of a bailiff, twenty-four jurats, and 
the commonalty of Rumney marſh. They have 
a court every three weeks, for all cauſes and ac- 
tions; and a power to chooſe four juſtices yearly, 
from among themſelves, beſides the bailiff. They 
have ſeveral other privileges, as well as exemp- 
tions, which no other place in England enjoys. In 
this marſh great trees are often found, lying at 
their length under ground, they are as black as 
ebony ; but fit for ſeveral uſes when dried. ; 
OLD RuMNEey, which is ſituated about twelve 
miles to the ſouth-weſt of Hithe, was anciently 
a conſiderable place, particularly in the reign of 
Edward the Confeſſor; for ear] Godwin came 
into the harbour, and carried away ſeveral 
ſhips then riding there. The fea has fince with- 
drawn itſelf, and conſequently the harbour was 
| deſerted, 
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deſerted, and a new one made about a mile and a 
half diſtant, ' fince called New Rumney. This is 
thought to have happened before the Conqueror's 
time, becauſe. we find in Dome's-day book, that 
New 5 was — 1 e town and 
port. From this time Old Rumney began to be 
neglected, and the New was made one of the 
NEW RUMNEY was at firſt incorporated by 
the name of the jurats and commonalty of that 
town, but it is at preſent governed by a mayor, 
jurats and commonalty, and the mayor is choſen 
on Lady-day. This town was in a flouriſhing 
condition in the reign of William the Conqueror; 
for it had then twelve wards, five pariſhes, an hoſ- 
pital for the ſick, and a priory. It had alſo a 
good harbour on the weſt ſide, but the terrible 
Anundation from the ſea we have juſt mentioned, 
ſpoiled the haven. The two great meetings for 
all the cinque- ports are ſtill held here, and the 
members belonging to this port, are Old Rumney, 
Bromehill, Orlaſton and Dangyneſs. New Rum- 
ney has a market on Saturdays, and a fair on the 
21ſt of Auguſt, for pedlars goods. An hoſpital 
for leprous perſons was anciently founded in this 
town by Adam de Chering, in the time of Bald - 
win, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and dedicated to 
St. Stephen, and St. Thomas of Becket, but it 
being decayed and forſaken in the year 1363, John 
Frauncys, then patron, re-eſtabliſhed a maſter and 
one prieſt, ſomewhat in the manner of a chantry, 
which in 148:, was annexed to St. Mary Mag- 
dalen's college in Oxford. The church of St. 
Nicholas in this town, with the chapel annexed 
to it, and ſome other churches in Kent, being 
given to a foreign abbey named Pountney; here 
was placed a cell of monks, which belonged to 
that abbey; but upon the ſuppreſſion of _ 
1 ien 
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alien priories, king Henry the Sixth gave it "to 
All Souls college in Oxford. 

 Lypp, or Lipp, was thus called by the Sina 
- from the Latin words Littus, the ſhore, alluding 
to its ſituation near the ſouth- coaſt of Ru 
Marſh.” It is ſituated three miles to the ſouth- 
ward of Rumney, and is a populous town, incor- 
porated by the name of a bailiff, jurats, and com- 
monalty; and, as hath been already mentioned, 
is a member of the einque- port of Rumney. On 
the beach near Stone- end, at the eaſt ſide of this 
pariſh, is what the inhabitants call the tomb of 
St. Criſpin and Criſpianus, who are ſaid to have 
been buried here. This town has a market on 
"Thurſdays, and a fair on the 24th of July, _ | 
pedlars goods. 

BROOKLAND is a village in Rumney Marſh, 
about three miles weſt of Rumney, and has a fair 
on the firſt of Auguſt, for pedlars goods. Xt 

Five miles to the weſt of Old Rumney is Ap- 

PLEDORE, a town ſeated on the river Rother, 
about five miles from its influx into Rye ha- 
ven. In the reign of king Alfred, the Danes, 
after plundering the coaſts of France, landed in 
England, and ſurprized a ſmall caftle here; but 
thinking it not ſufficient for their defence, pulled 
it down, and erected a new one; but king Alfred 
marching againſt them, ſoon obliged them to ac- 
cept conditions of peace, and depart the country. 
The town has a market on Tueſdays, and a fair 
on the 22d of July, for cattle and pedlars ware. 

WAREHORN, a village about two miles north- 

eaſt of Appledore, was anciently part of the jurif- 
diction of that church, and was given to the monks 
of Chriſt church, Canterbury, for their clothing. 
It ſo continued till the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
who made it part of his revenue, but now it be- 
longs to the earl of Thanet, as well as the other 
| part 
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part that was in lay hands. There is one ſair kept 
here, on October 2 for horſes, cattle and pedlars 
4 - 2 3 4 
be Ide of Ox Nx, which lies to the ſouth- 
met. of Appledore, contains two or three villages, 
namely Whiterſham, which anciently belonged 
to the abbey of Chriſt church Canterbury; but at 
length the revenues paſled into the family of Al- 
ford. There is one fair kept here on May 1, for 
pedlars ware. Stone is another village in this 
-ifland, which anciently belonged to the monks of 
Chriſt church in Canterbury, but now to the 
dean and chapter. Near the ſide of the marſn, at 
ra place called Apdale, are the ruins of a great 
ſtone building, ſuppoſed by ſome to have been a 
| Caſtle, and by others a ſtore-houſe for merchants, 
TEN TER DEN is about fix miles north-eaſt of 
Appledore, nine miles north by weſt of Rye, and 
ſixty ſouth-eaſt of London. It is a member of 
the cinque port of Rye, to which it was annexed 
in the reign of king Henry the Sixth, and is an 
ancient borough governed by a mayor and jurats, 
the mayor being annually choſen in the town-hall. 
It has a church and ſeveral meeting-houſes. The 
ſteeple of the church is remarkably lofty, and is 
here ſaid to have occaſioned Goodwin ſands, which 
lying low were defended from the ſea by a great 
Wall that required conſtant care to uphold it; but 
being afterwards given to St. Auſtin's monaſtery at 
Canterbury, the abbot neglecting the wall while 
he was taken up in building this ſteeple, the ſea 
broke in, and overflowed the land. There is here 
A free-ſchool founded by Mr, Hayman and Wil- 
:liam Marſhall about the year 1521, who gave 101. 
a year ſor the ſupport of a ſchool-maſter. The 
town has a market on Fridays, and a fair on the 
th of May, for cattle aud. pedlars goods. 
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- CRANBROOK. is ſituated in the woody parts of 
this county, about ſix miles to the eaſtward of 


Tenterden, and fifty-four ſouth- eaſt of London. 


In this place was the firſt woollen manufacture in 
this kingdom, etected by ſome Flemings, wb 
were encouraged: to ſettle here by king Edward the 
Third, in order to teach this manufacture to bis 
ſubjects: this trade has however long ago deſerted 


this place. It has a market on Saturdays, and two. - - 


fairs, held on the goth of May, and the 29th of 
September, fot horned cattle and horſes. 
NEWwREN DEN a. village about four miles ſouth» 
eaſt of Cranbrook, is, in Camden's opinion, 
built in the place, called by the Naticia of Anto- 
ninus, Enderida, and by the ancient Britons 
Caer Andred, but Horſley places that town at 
Eaſtbourn. It has a fair on the firſt of July, for 
pedlars goods | 
 »-BENENDEN, a village about a mile and a half 
ſouth-eaſt of . Cranbrook, was formerly in the 
poſſeſſion of Godric, a Saxon, as appears from 
Dooomſday-book, but now the manor is in the 
hands of the family of the Wattſes. The ſteeple 
ſtands at ſome diſtance from the church, and is 
remarkable for its curious workmanſhip on the in- 


ſide. It is very high and has a fine ſpire. Here 
is a fair on May 15, for harſes and cattle. 


Sax pDHVURS& is a village three miles ſouth of 
Cranbrook. , The manor was granted by king 
Offa, to Chriſt-church-.in Canterbury, in the 
year 791. Since that time it has paſſed through 
diverſe hands, and was lately in the poſſeſſion of 
Mr. Downton, a juſtice of peace in Middleſex. 
It has one fair on May 25, for cattle and pedlary. 

HAWERHURST, a village three miles: ſouth- 
weſt of Cranbrook, was a dependant of the ma- 
nor of Wye, and is annexed to it, to hold ef 
attel · abbey in Suſſex. The inhabitants * 
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had formerly a three weeks court, for all cauſe? 
under forty ſhillings; but it was ſupprefled in the 
laſt century. The - pariſh is very populous, and 
one of the l in the county. Here was an- 
-.:ciently a mark Tueſday, which has been 
long diſcontinued; but there is {till a place upon 
the green, called the Market- place, with ſome old 
ſhops about it. It has a fair on Auguſt 10, for 
cattle and pedla x. zeig ert: 
| GouDHOURST is fituated about four miles north- 
eaſt of Cranbrook, in the road to Tunbridge, and 
Aas a market on Wedneſdays,” which was proc u- 
red by Joan, widow of Roger de Bedgeſbury, in 
the reign of Richard the Second, that family then 
being in poſſeſſion of the manor. The market 
was formerly held in the flat part of the town; 
but about a hundred years ſince, it was removed 
to the top of the hill, neat the church- yard, as 
alſo was the fair, kept on Auguſt 26, for pedlars 
goods. The church dedicated to St. Mary ſtood 
upon à hill, and had a very large and tall ſpire, 
which was ſet on fire by lightening in 1637, and 
five large bells were melted, on which it became 
neceſſary to take down the ſteeple, which was lof- 
ty and of ſtone. A brief was granted for re- 
building it, but the ſmall wooden ſteeple haſtily 
fixed on the top of the ſtone work, with one be 
Tm e, fill Continue: lifts =: H 
At CUMBWELL, near Goudhurſt, Robert de 
Thornbam or Turncham founded a priory of the 
order of St. Auguſtine, in the reign of Henry 
the Second. It was dedicated to St. Mary Mag- 
dalen, conſiſted of a prior and ſix canons, and at 
the general ſuppreſſion, was endowed with 801, 
0! q:6ims years! v2 i fs a Sheridan | 
- *TunBRIDGE, or the town of Bridges, received 
its namefrom its having five e's, Mary over the 
- river Medway, and the reſt over di t * 
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& chat river. 4 and thirty-five miles north- 


eat by notth of Rye, and twenty-nine ſouth-eaſt 


by Curt ondan. Moſt of the houſes areill built, 
and tha ſtreets are very indiffęrently paved. The 
church is however a modern ſtructure, and there 
i n rec · ſchoal erecded by Sir Andrew Judd, lord 
mayor of London, 2 native of this town, who 
- appointed tbe ſkinners company truſtees. of the 


' 
| charny, oa which an eſtate was ſettled upon it 
nt in the reign of queen Elizabeth. 
6 E has market fo. F rida * and Er. er held 
2 Alb-Wedneſday,. GE October 29, 
r.bullock;. harſh. and to — 10 was a 2 
dandſenes caſtle, enco with ſtrong walls, 


_ ruins{of the walls are {till remaining, as is alſo the 
keep, Which is covered with ivy, and of theſe 


ruins WS; uf ee an tneraved view. Ric d. 
_& Clans, Sarl of Brionie 9 (in 


| ſideration of his loyalty. and the loſs of 8 - 


' Caſtle demoliſhed>by Robert, duke of Norman- 
_ dy}: abtained of William. Rufus as much land. 
' here ay-conſiſted-of a league in length and 
breadth, u Tg hich be ballethis caſtle, in whole, 
_ family:itcontinued, till by Ifabell, ſiſter and co- 
heireſs, of Gilbert de — earl of Glouceſter 
and Hertford; it eame to the Audleys, and from 
them, byan heireſs to Ralph Stafford, whoſe deſ- 
cendaut Edward ed. duke of 'Bucks.. 5 


_ his life, and forfeited his eſtate by an attainderſin 
: 1521, the twelfth your of the nega of He 

Wo. © A; . | 
"There was alſo-at. Paribridge a priory of black 


| canons, founded. by - Richard de —— earl of 
oh and-Hertford,: about the end of the re 4 


 of:king Henry che Firſt, and dedicated to St. | 
_ Magdalen. He alſo endowed it with confln 


| wats WS the privilege of fling ons. hunted 


and; defended by the.giver and a deep ditch, ©. 


u 4 1 of 


und twenty hogs yearly in the foreſt of Tones 
brigge, and with one buck at the feaſt of St. Mary 
Magdalen. It was one of thoſe ſmall monaſteries 
which cardinal Wolſey procured to be diſſolved i in 
the ſeventeenth of Hehry the Eighth. Its revenues 
were of the annual value of 169 J. 108. 3d. 
Its remains ſhew that it Was a great ene 
ſtructure. 
- TUunBRIDGF Wes are about five Ales buch 
"of the town of Tunbridge, but are ſituated for 
the moſt part in the ſame pariſh, at the bottom of 
three hills, called Mount Sinai, Mount Ephraim, 
and Mount Pleaſant, on each of which are good 
houſes and fine fruit gardens; but the Wells are 
ſupplied from a ſpring in the neighbouring pariſh 
of Spelhurſt.- The principal well is walled' in, 
and paved like a ciſtern, and there are two paved 
walks running from it, in one of which is a long 
covered: gallery for a band of muſic, and for the 
company to walk under in bad weather ; and there 
is alſo a row of ſhops of different kinds, for 
books, toys, and millenary goods, as alſo for 
wooden boxes, cups, bowls and the like, com- 
monly called Tunbridge Ware, beſides coffee- 
rooms, and a hall for dancing. On the other ſide 
is a good market, in which all kinds of proviſions 
afe' generally very reaſonable. "Fhey have plenty of 
the beſt wild-fowl, particularly of Wheatears, and 
of almoſt all ſorts of fiſh, about three hours after 
they are taken, Behind the Wells is a chapel of 
eaſe to the pariſh church, where divine ſervice is 
performed twice a day during the months of June,” 
July, and Auguſt, which is the ſeaſon for drink- 
ing the water. Seventy poor children are wholly 
maintained here by the contributions of the com- 
pany at the Wells, from whom the chaplain has 
alſo his chief 2 The waters have a purg- 
ing quality, and if che ſtomach is foul willwo- 


mit; 
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dropſies, and is of great ſervice in pains of the 


ſtomach. It is good in ulcers of the kidnies and 
bladder; and ſtrengthens the brain and origin of 
the nerves; it is alſo good in convulſions, the 
head-ach and vertigo. It is excellent in long and 


tedious agues, in the black and yellow jaundice, 
hard ſwellings of the ſpleen, the ſcurvy and green 
ſickneſs, _ 145 | wa 


At the adac of five miles f ſouth · weſt of 


Tunbridge is PensHURsT, a village that has a 
fair on the firſt of July, for pedlars goods. 

Sir Philip Sidney, the darling of his time, and 
one of the moſt accompliſhed gentlemen that ever 


appeared in this, or in any other nation, was the 


eldeſt ſon of Sir Henry Sydney, lord deputy of 
Ireland, and was born in this village on the 26th 
of November, 1544. He had his education at 
Shrewſbury ſchool, and at Chriſt's church college 
in Oxford; in both which places he made ſo rapid 
a progreſs in his ſtudies, that, by the time he had 
attained to his ſeventeenth year, he was univer- 


ſally conſidered as a moſt excellent ſcholar. Be- 


fore he was turned of eighteen, he ſet out on his 
travels; and after making the tour of France, 
Germany, and Italy, he returned, in 1575, to 
England. So great was his reputation, not only 
in his native country, but in moſt parts of Eu- 
rope, that the king of France appointed him one 
of the gentlemen of his chamber; the Poles put 
him in nomination for their crqwn, which was 
then vacant; queen Elizabeth ſent him ambaſſa- 
dor to the emperor Maximilian the Second, and 
the prince palatine of the Rhine, being made a 
knight of the garter, gave him his procuration to 


receive his ſtall, and take poſſeſſion of it in his 


name, 


' 
mit; for which reaſon, ſome inſtead of phyſic take 
a ſpoonful of common falt with good effect. The 
water is accounted an effectual remedy in recent 
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name, and it was upon that occaſion that Mr. 
Sydney was knighted. In 1586, he was appointed 
governor of Fluſhing, and accompanied his uncle, 
the earl of Leiceſter, to Flanders; where, du- 
ring the ſhort time that he ſerved, he gave many 
ſignal proofs of his courage and conduct. He had 
a conſiderable ſhare in the taking of Axel and 
Dorpt; but falling into an ambuſcade of the Spa- 
niards, near Zulphen, he received in his thigh a 
dangerous wound, which, producing a mortifica- 
tion, put a period to his life in the thirty - ſecond 
of his age. The ſtates of Zealand would 
— honoured his remains with a public funeral; 
but queen Elizabeth cauſed them to be brought 
over to England, and to be interred with mi- 
litary honours, in St. Paul's cathedral in London. 
Never was man more univerſally beloved while 
living, or more ſincerely regretted when dead: the 
mourning for him was almoſt as general as if he 
had been of the blood royal. Learned himſelf, 
and the patron of the learned, he was juſtly con- 
ſidered as the Mecaenas of his time. He wrote 
the romance, called Arcadia; an anſwer to a book, 
entitled, Leiceſter's Commonwealth; Aſtro- 
phel and Stella; Ourania; and ſeveral other 
pieces. He honoured with his friendſhip, and aſ- 
ſiſted by his bounty, the famous poet Spencer; 
and to him were dedicated, as to an exquiſite 
judge, moſt of the literary productions of the age. 
So apt was he to be tranſported with any thing 
excellent, eſpecially in poetry, that, upon read- 
ing a few ſtanzas of Spencer's Fairy Queen, (which 
had been put into his hands by the author, before 
he was acquainted with him) he ordered his ſtew- 
ard to. give him fifty pounds: upon reading ano» 
ther ſtanza, he doubled the ſum; and he at laſt 
raiſed his gratuity to two hundred pounds, and 
commanded his ſteward to deliver it „ | 
aste £ eſt, 
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jeſt, upon proceeding farther, he ſhould be tempt- 
ed to give away his whole eſtate. Nor was he leſs 
remarkable for the humanity of his temper, than 


for his other amiable qualities. After the battle 


'of Zulphen, while he was lying in the field, 


mangled with wounds, a bottle of water was 


brought him to relieve his thirſt; but obſerving 
a poor ſoldier near him in a like miſerable cendi- 
tion, he ſaid, this man's neceſſity is till greater than 


mine; and reſigned to him the bottle of water: 


an inſtance of ſuch heroic and god- like generoſity, 
as can hardly be paralleled in ancient or modern 
ſtory. 5 


About ſeven miles north-weſt by north of Tun- 


bridge is SEVENOKE, commonly called SENXOCK, 
which is ſaid to have taken its name from ſeven 
oaks of an extraordinary ſize, that once grew near 
it. It is ſituated twenty-three miles ſouth-eaſt by 
ſouth of London, and is governed by a warden and 
four aſſiſtants. Here is an hoſpital for maintain- 
ing aged people, and a ſchool for the education of 


poor children, built and endowed by Sir Wil- 


liam Sevenoke, who was lord mayor of London 
in 1418, and is ſaid to have been a foundling, 
brought up at the expence of ſome charitable per- 
ſon of this town, whence he took his name. 
John Potkyn was, in the reign of king Henry 
the Eighth, a great benefactor ts this ſchool ; and 


the revenues being afterwards augmented by queen 


Elizabeth, it was theneecalled Queen Elizabeth's 
free-ſchool, It was rebuilt in 1727, and it is re- 
markable, the ſtile of the corporation is the war- 
dens and aſſiſtants of the town and pariſh of Se- 


venoke, and of Queen Elizabeth's free-ſchool. 


there, This town has alſo a charity-ſchool for 
fifteen boys. It has a market on Saturdays, and 
two fairs, one on the tenth of July, and the other 
on the twelfth of October. T0 

Vor. V | F Here 
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Here was formerly a magnificent palace belong- 
ing to the archbiſhops of Canterbury, built by 
Thomas Bourchier, archbiſhop of that ſee, and 
much improved by John Moreton and William 
Warham, his ſucceſſors. It was afterwards ex- 
changed with the king, but it was neglected for 
ſome time, till Thomas Sackville, earl of Dorſet, 
obtained it of James the Firſt. His grandſon 
Richard, fold it to Richard Smith, commonly 
called Dog Smith, who ſettled it for ever upon 
St, Thomas's = in Southwark. 


About five miles to the weſt of Sevenoke is 
ESTRAM, a neat well built 
e weſtern borders of Kent. 


WESTERHAM, or 
market town, on 


Its market is on Fridays, and it has a fair on Sep- 
tember 19, for bullocks, horſes and toys. Near 


it is a noble ſeat begun by a private gentleman, 
but finiſhed by the late earl of Jerſey, and called 
Squirres, The houſe is ſeated on a ſmall eminence 


. with reſpect to the front; but on the back of the 


edifice the ground riſes very high, and is divided 
into ſeveral ſteep ſlopes ; near the houſe are ſome 
woods, throygh which are cut ſeveral ridings. 
On the other fide of the hill, behind the houſe, 
riſe nine ſprings, which uniting their ſtreams, 


form the river Darent. 


Benjamin Hoadley, a learned divine, a worthy 
prelate, and a zealqus defender of the natural 
rights of mankind, was the ſon of a clergyman, 
and born at Weſtram on the 14th of November, 
1676. He had his education at Catharine-hall, 


Cambridge, where he applied to his ſtudies with 


unwearied diligence, and where he took his de- 
grees of bachelor and maſter af arts. His firſt 
preferment in the church was that of being lectu- 
rer of St. Mildred in the Poultry, London; and 
in 1704, he was preſented to the rectory of St. 
Peter's Poor in Broad-ſtreet, Before he attained 
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to the thirty-fourth year of his age, he had diſ- 


tinguiſhed himſelf ſo much by his excellent wri- 
tings, that the Houſe of Commons paſled a vote, 
recommending him to the fayour.of her majeſty, 


queen Anne, for ſome dignity in the church; but 
with this requeſt, though ſhe received it very gra- 


ciouſly, the queen could never be perſuaded to 


comply. In 1710 he was inducted to the recto- 


was {worn one of that prince's chaplains in ordi- 
nary, In 1715 he was advanced to the biſhopric 


of Bangor; and it was remarked as a very ſingu- 
lar circumſtance, and not at all to his diſhonour, 


that ſo great a ſtranger was he as yet to the court, 


that; when. be came; there. to kiſs. hands on bis 
promotion, he did not know the way up ſtairs ; 
and when he arrived, he ſat in an outer room, 


till he was ſhewn into the preſence. His preſer- 


vative againſt; the principles and practices of the 


Nonjurers was publiſhed in 1916 ; his ſermon on 


the nature of the kingdom of Chriſt the year fol- 


lowing. This laſt gave occaſion to the celebra- 
ted diſpute, known by the name of the Bango- 
rian Controverſy. In 1721 he was tranſlated to 


the fee af Hereford, to that of: Saliſbury in 1723, 


and to that of Wincheſter about eleven years af - 
ter-. This laſt dignity he held till his death, 
which happ 
Chelſea. He had three ſons, Samuel, Benjamin, 


and John. The firſt died an infant; the ſecond 


was bted a phyſician, and was author of the Suſe 
piciaus aiigſhandi; and the third, who is ſtill living, 
is la elergyman, and enjoys ſome conſiderable pre- 


ſerments in the church. The biſhop's works, 


vrhich are partly theological and partly political, 
are highly eſteemed; but are ſo numerous, that to 
3 | give 


of Streatham in Surry; and upon the acceſ- oY 
ſion of king George the Firſt to the throne; -he 


ened/ April 17, 1764, at his palace at 
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give a bare catalogue of them would greatly w_ 


ceed our limits. 
BROMLEY is a fnalltown;: PR we on the civer 


Ravenſbourn, nine miles north of Weſtram, and 
ſix ſouth of Greenwich, Of this pariſh the bi- 
ſnop of Rocheſter, for the time being, is always 
rector, and has a palace at a little diſtance from 
the town, where is a mineral ſpring, the water of 
which has been found, by a chemical analyſis, to 
cContain the ſame qualities as that of Funbridge 
Wells does in a greater degree. Here is a college, 
, erected in the reign of king Charles the Second, 
by Dr. John Warner, biſhop of Rocheſter, for 
twenty widows of poor - clergymen, who have an 
allowance of twenty pounds a year each, and fifty 

unds a year to a chaplain, This town has a 
ſmall market on Thurſdays and two fairs, held 
on, February 3, and Rug 55 for 1 pul- 
Jocks, ſheep and hogs. -- 

At the village of Kröröb, which. is i Grinited 
about three miles ſouth of Bromley, is a fortifi- 
cation, the area of which is incloſed with very 
high treple ramparts and deep ditches, near two 
miles in compaſs,” This | is — to de a work 


of the Romans. 
LIwis HAM, is a village Kaiedabout four lies 


north of Bromley, and five miles fouth-eaft of 
London, and had a priory of BenediQtine monks, 
founded and endowed by king Alured, and his fon 
Edward the Elder, with ſeveral} manors. This 
religious houſe was one of the firſt that felt the 
ſeverity of the ſecular power; for as it belonged 
to the abbey of St. Peter's ar Ghent, and was con- 
ſequently an alien priory, it was ſuppreſſed by 
Henry the Fifth, and the revenues beſtowed on 
the magnificent monaſtery. at Shene in Surry, 
founded: by that king. an 
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We dae dow followed the roads which lead 
Found the borders of this county, and ſhall next 
| d throagh the centre of it, in the road from 
_ ÞEuTHAWis a village ſeven miles ſouth of Lon- 

don, in the road to Maidftone. It had formerly a 

lace, erected by Anthony Beck, biſhop of Dur- 
bam, who beſtowed it upon queen Eleanor, wife 
of king Edward the Firſt, King Edward the Se- 
. cond conſtantly; reſided here, where Ifabella his 
queen was delivered of John, who hence was cal- 
led. John of Eltham... King Edward the Third 
here entertaiyed the kings of France, Scotland 
and Armenia at the ſame time; and this was king 
Henry the Sixth's uſual place of reſidence. King 


Edward the Fourth, who laid out large ſums in 


the repair of this ſtructure, entertained two 
thouſand perſons in the great hall, and king Hen- 


ry the Seyench built a fine front. His ſucceſſors 


ſpent moſt of their hours of pleaſure here, till 
reenwieh grew up, when this palace was 
neglected ; and here were made the ftatutes of 
Eltham, by which the king's houſe is ſtill gover- 
Of this palace we have given a views The 
town has the honour of giving the title of earl to 
the prince of Wales, and here are the houſes of 
ſeveral rich citizens, and alſo two charity-ſchools. 
Sr. Man Cray, or Cray Sr. Mary's, is 
fituated about two miles weſt of the road to 
Maidſtone, near the ſource of the river Cray, 
at the diſtance of twelve miles from London. It 
has a fair on the 10th of September, for toys. 
- SHOREHAM is ſeated about three miles to the 
* weſtward of the road to Maidſtone,” and four 
miles north-eaſt : of Sevenoke. It has a church 


and charity-ſchool, with an old houſe, called 


Shoreham Caſtle, from its being built with bat- 
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tlements, and has à fair on the firſt of May, for 


| 2 or Won rHAM, is ſaid to bave 
taken its name from the plenty of Worts, an herb 
that grows in its neighbourhood; and is twenty- 
ſte miles ſouth- eaſt of London, and eleven north- 
weſt of Maidſtone. It has a large church, in 
Which are ſixteen ſtalls,” ſupppoſed to have been 
made for the clergy attending the archbiſhops of 
Canterbury, who had formerly a palace here. In 
the laft century, a conſiderable quantity of old 
Britiſh filver 'coins was dug up in this 'manor ; 
and not many years ago ſeveral ſmall ſolid pieces of 
braſs were found, in's place called the Camps, 
ſuppoſed to have been the weapons or armour of 
- fome military officer buried there. It has a mar- 
ket on Tueſdays,” and one fair, en May 4, for 
koi, bulldets, Sec; 172205 6 ant ny pines 
Wrsr MaLrtive, or Town Martino, is 
ſituated twenty- nine miles eaſt-ſouth- eaſt of Lon- 
don, and ſix weſt by north of Maidſtone, and 
was raiſed from a ſmall village to a conſiderable 
place by Gundulph, biſhop of Rocheſter, who in 
. 1080 founded' an abbey here for nuns of the Be- 
nedictine order, which was dedicated to the Vir- 
gin Mary, and was valued at the diſſolution at 
2181. a year by Dugdale, but at 2451. by Speed. 
The walls, a great part of which are ftill ſtand- 
ing, ſhew that it was very large and ſpacious, 
'The town has a market on Saturdays, and three 
fairs, which are held on Auguſt 12, October 2; 
and November 17, for bullocks, horſes' and toys. 
WitsT PECKHAM, or LiTTLE PECKHAM, is 
a village three miles ſouth-weſt of Weſt Malling, 
where was a preceptory belonging to the knights 
of St. John of Jeruſalem, founded by John Cole- 
pepper, which was valued at the diſſolution M 
6935 4112S i 1 63 : 
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631. 6s. 8 d. a year, after whieh it came with 
the reſt of their lands to the hoſpitallers. 
MairpsTONE received its name from its ſitua- 
tion on the bank of the river Medway, and is 
ſeated thirty-ſix miles ſouth-eaſt by eaſt of Lon- 
don, and thirty-three north-weſt by weſt of Hithe. 
It was a Roman ftation, and was anciently 
reckoned the third among the principal cities of 
Britain. It was then called Caer Medwag, or Caer 
 Megwad, which is thought to ſignify the meadows 
upon the river Vaga, which are here very beau- 
tiful, Its Roman name was Madviacis, or Vag- 
_ niacis, which was probably derived from the Bri- 
tiſh. It has always been a conſiderable town, and 
is now a Corporation, governed by a mayor, re- 
corder, twelve jurats, and twenty-four commoners. 
It is pleaſant, large, and populous. Being near- 
ly in the middle of the county, one of the pub- 
lic goals for the county is kept in it, and it has 
the cuſtody of weights and meaſures, renewed by 
the ſtandard of king Henry the Seventh. The 
courts of juſtice are likewiſe always held here, 
and generally the county affizes, and the elections 
for knights of the ſhire. It has however but one 
pariſh, of which the archbiſhop of Canterbury is 
rector, it being one of his peculiars, and ſerved 
by his curate z but there are two pariſh churches, 
and ſome Dutch inhabitants have divine ſervice 
performed in one of them, which is dedicated to 
St. Faith. Here is a fine ſtone bridge over the 
Medway, erected by an arehbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, and a fine new court-houſe has been lately 
erected, At this place the Len falls into that ri= 
ver, and the tide, which flows quite up to the 
town, carries barges of ſixty tons burden. Here 
is a free-ſchool, and alſo four charity- ſchools, in 
which are above a hundred boys and girls; one of 
them for thirty boys, another for thirty girls, 
TYM F 4 both 
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both clothed ; a third for thirty boys, who are 
diſtinguiſhed, by wearing cloaks and bands; and 
a fourth for twenty boys and girls. The chief 
trade of Maidſtone is in thread, which is made 
here in great perfection; and in hope, of which 
there are' very extenſive plantations about the 
town, beſides orchards of fine cherries. From 
this town, and the adjacent country, London is 
ſupplied with more commodities than from any 
other market town in England, particularly with 
timber, large bullocks, hops, cherries, apples, 
wheat, a fine white ſand for glaſs-houſes and ſta- 
tioners, and a kind of paving ſtone about eight or 
ten inches ſquare, that is exceeding durable. The 
market, which is on "Thurſdays, is the beſt in 
the county, and is toll-free for hops; there are 
alſo four fairs, which are held on February 13, 
May 12, June 20, and October 17, for horſes, 
dullocks, and all forts of commodities, 

The archbiſhop of Canterbury had a palace here, 
ſounded by John Offord ; there was alfo a college or 
hoſpital, erected -by ' archbiſhop Boniface, and a 
-chantry by Ihomas Arundel, which is now the free- 
ſchool). This boſpital was at firſt called the New 
Work, and was dedicated to St. Peter and St. Paul ; 
but William Courtney, one of the archbiſhops of 
Canterbury,converted it into a college for one maſ- 
ter and as many fellows, chaplains and other mi- 
niſters, as he ſhould think expedient. It was de- 
dicated to all the Saints, and the pariſh church 
was made collegiate. They were valued at the 
diſſolution at 1591. a year by Dugdale; but at 
1 o—— vßß«7«²᷑¹k j 
In the year 1720 were dug up ſeveral canoes 
made of trees, which were hollowed. "Theſe were 
found in the marſhes of the river Medway above 
Maidſtone, and one of them was ſome time after 
uſed for a boat. een 1,915 4 
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Near Maidſtone was ſeated ALLiNGTON Caſ- 
tle, which. was built by Sir Stephen de Pencheſ- 
ter about the year 1282, on whoſe death, with- 
out iſſue male, it deſcended by Joan his daughter 
and co-heireſs to Stephen de Cobham, from Which 
family it came to. that of Brent, whoſe deſcen- 
dant John Brent, in 1493, paſſed it, away. ts Sir 
Henry Wyat, knight, one of king Hensy the Se- 
venth's privy council. His grandſon Sic Thomas 
Wyat, knight, after he had repaired it, forfeited 
it to the crown in 1555. Queen Elizabeth grant- 
ed it to John Aſtley, FG: maſter of the jewels, 
whoſe ſon, Sir John Aſtley, dying without iſſue, 
it deſcended to Jacob, created lord Aſtley in the 
reign of Charles the Firſt, of which family the 
right honourable lord Marſham purchaſed it. A 
part of the walls are ftilt ſtanding, which ſhew 
that it has been a very ſtrong firuQture.. _ 
At the village of Hunton near Maidſtone was 
diſcovered in the year 1683, at the depth of about 
fix yards, a ftratum of ſea ſhells, ſeveral. yards 
ſquare, which: however ſtrange, is not very un- 
common in places much more remote from the ſea. 
At the village of LEEDS, near Maidſtone, Ro- 
bert de Crepita Corde, or Crevecoeur, or Crou- 
cheart, knight, erected in the year 11 19, priory 
of black, cangns, dedicated to St. Mary, and St. 
Nicholas, which, at the ſuppreſſion, was endow- 
ed with an annual revenue, amounting 0 362 1. 
78. 7d. A, caſtle was alſo erected here by the 
noble family of Crevecoeur; but it was forfeit- 
ed, with the manor, by Robert, the ſon of 
Haman de Creyecoeur, for his 7 N to the 
barons, Henry the. Third gave it to.; Roger de 
Leyburn, a, baten. Edward the Second in 120 
granted this place to Bartholomew lord. Badleſ- 
mere, h oſe ſervants refuſing queen Iſahell lodg- 
ing here without their lord's knowledge, raiſed abe 


one of the king 's houſes.” Kin 


the image 
ed, chat it was made to move the hands, eyes, 
feet; and to nod, frown and ſmile. It was conſi- 


. 11 el Alter the 
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king to that height of paſſion that he beſieging it, 


it ſurrender Afterwards it was in the 


poſſeſſion of Fhomas' Arundel}, wha was cohſe= 
crated "archbiſhop of Canterbury in 1396; on 
whoſe death it fell to the NL, and was re uted 

Edward the ixth, 
in 1550, rated it to Sir Anthony St. Lege ger, 
knight, 47 from him through different owners 


it came'to Sir John Colepeper, knight, created 


lord Colepeper in 1643, from whom, by marri ey 
it fell to the right honourable Thomas lord F lr 
kan. 


At mur, a village three miles north of 
Maidſtone, William de Ipre, earl of Kent, in 
the year 11 46, founded an abbey of Ciſtercian 


_ monks, e Chravalle in Burgundy, dedicated 
to the Virgin Kemi which was endowed at the 


ſuppreffion "with 204%. 4's. 11d. a year: Here was 
of St. Rumbald, which was ſo contrive 


dered as the touchſtone of chaſtity, and brought 
incredible gain to the monks, til he fraud was 
detected by Cromwell and Cranmer, after which 
ie was brought to London, ſhewn publickly at St. 


Paul's croſs, and then broke to pieces. 


Artrsronp is ſeated on the river Medway; 

over” which it has 4 bridge, three miles north- 
weſt of Maidſtone, and thirty-four eaſt ſouth-eaſt 
of London,” It is now a fmall place; in compa- 

riſon of at i ie 8 formerly. The; pariſh is di- 
vid Nr : and the ek re ie i 
In*affie Fönen d bas a . Feld Li | 
this Part wr nds; it has no market | 


falt thoj! At 18 fey had both. (There was l 


toufe of ( armelftes, or W ite roam. ounded by the 


lord Grey of Codudiz ani dale N 
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was given to Sir Thomas Wyat, whoſe ſon 


forfeited it to the erown, by febelling againſt 
queen Mary. Queen Elizabeth gave it to Mr. 


Sidney, whoſe brother, Sir William Sidney, erect- 


ed an hoſpital, in 1607, for ſix poor people, with 


an allowance to each of 10 l. a year, | 

Sir Charles Sedley, an eminent wit and poet 
of the AAPL, century, was born at 
Aylesford, about the year 1639. He ſtudied for 
ſome time in Wadham college, Oxford; but left 
the univerſity without taking any degree.. Upon 
the reſtoration he appeared at court, where he ſoon 


recommended himſelf to the notice of that gay and 


diſſolute monarch, king Charles the Second, with 


whom he became, from a ſympathy of. temper, 


a molt diſtinguiſhed favourite. Sir Charles, how- 


ever, though extremely devoted to his pleaſures, 
made no contemptible figure in parliament, af 
which he was a member. He oppoſed, with great 
vigour, all the arbitrary meaſures of king James, 
and concurred heartily in the revolution; though 


in this he is ſaid to have been actuated by perſonal 


reſentment again that _ prince, who had de- 
bauched his daughter, whom he created countels 


of Dorcheſter, Sir Charles died about the year 


1722, when his works were publiſhed in two va- 
lumes, octavo. They chiefly conſiſt of poems 
and plays... © Wee | 

Near Aylesford, under the ſide of a high chalky 
hill, is a heap of ſtones of a prodigious ſize, ſome 
ſtanding on their ends, and others lying acrols, 


called by the common people Ketts, or Keith- 
Coty-Houſe, and are ſuppoſed to be the tombs af 


Kentigern and Horbus, two Daniſh princes killed 


here in battle, 


Eight miles to the weſt of Maidſtone is LEN- 


HAM, which takes its name from its ſituation at 


the ſource of a ſmall river called the Len, and has: 


a mate 
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a market on Tueſdays; with two fairs, -one on 
the 6th of Jane, for horned cattle and horſes, and 
the other on the 23d of October, for borſes, &c. 
There is a remarkable inſcription vpon a tomb 
ſtone in the church, ſignifying that Mary Honey- 
wood, the wife of Robert Fee Eſq; of 
Charing near this town, had, at the time of her 
deceaſe, three hundred and ſixty- ſeven deſcen- 
dants, fixteen of which were children of her own 
body, a hundred and fourteen. grand children, 
two hundred and twenty-eight great grand chil- 
dren, and nine in the fourth generation. | 
'Two miles and a half ſouth-weſt of Lenham is 
ULcoms, where the pariſh church was made col- 
legiate for an archipreſbyter, and two canons, with 
one deacon, and one clerk, by Stephen Langton, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, about the year 1220. 
This ſubſiſted in 1293, but ſeems to have dropped 
"afterwards, and the church became, as it is at 
preſent, an undivided rectory. | 
At MuTTENDEn, ſeven or eight miles to the 
ſouth weſt of Lenham, was a priory of Trinitari- 
an friars, founded by Sir Robert de Rokeſly, Knt. 
about the year 1224, and dedicated to the Trini- 
ty, which at the ſuppreſſion was, according to 
Dugdale, endowed with a revenue of 30 J. 135. 
but, according to Speed, it amounted to bol. 13s. 
About eight miles to the ſouth of Lenham is 
SMARSDEN, whoſe manor anciently belonged to 
the archbiſhop of Canterbury. The church is 
dedicated to St. Michael, and in queen Mary's 
reign there was a rood- loft, in which one Prainer, 
a juftice of the peace, made nine holes, to obſerve 
thoſe, who did not conform to the popiſh ceremo- 
mes, that he might puniſh them, from whence be 
was called Juſtice nine holes, It has a market ow» 
Fridays, and one fair on October 10, for pedlars 
Ware. | 2 | 12 132 
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At the diſtance of ten miles ſouth-eaſt of Len- 


ham is AsHroRD, which received its name from 
its being ſeated by the ford of a ſmall river called 
the Eſh, twelve miles weſt-north-weſt of Hithe, 
and fifty- ſeven eaſt- ſouth- eaſt of London. It is 
overned by a mayor, and has. a court of record 
every three weeks, for all actions, in which the 
debts or damages do not exceed twenty marks, 
Here is a large church, which was formerly col- 
Tegiate. In the church was alſo a chantry, in a 
chapel dedicated to the Virgin Mary, but the 
lands which ſupported it were giyen among ſeye- 
ral perſons at the ſuppreſſion. This town has a 
market on Saturdays, and two fairs, held on May 
17, and September 9, for horſes, horned cattle, 
and pedlars; goods. © 2 ne 
John Wallis, an eminent mathematician in the 
laſt century, was the ſon of a clergyman, and born, 
November 23, 1616, in this town. He had his 
education firit under one Mr. Moffat, a Scotch- 
man, afterwards at Felſted \ ſchool in Eſſex, 
and laſt of all at Emanuel college in Cambridge. 
Having taken bis degrees, and entered into orders, 
he became chaplain - to the lady Vere, widow of 
lord Horatio Vere; and it was during his conti- 
nuance in this lady's family, that he began to dif 
tinguiſh himſelf in the art of decyphering, which 
he afterwards carried to the higheſt perfection. 
Upon the breaking out of the civil war, he ſided 
with the parliament,” and was preſented by 
that party to the living of St. Gabriel, Fen- 
church- ſtreet, London. In 1634, he was ap- 
pointed one of the ſcribes or fecretaries to the aſ- 
ſembly of divines at Weſtminſter; and in 1648, 
ſigned a remonſtrance againſt putting the king to 
death. The next year he was conftituted, by the 
parliamentary viſitors, Savilian profeſſor of Geo- 
metr, at Oxford; and it was during his reſidence 
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in that ſeat of the Muſes, that he promoted and 
encou thoſe weekly meetings of the learned, 


which afterwards gave birth to the Royal Society. 


The duties of his office, however faithfully diſ- 
charged, did not engroſs the whole of his atten- 
tion. He publiſhed a 7: qa” of the Engliſh 
language in Latin, for the uſe of foreigners. He 
Engaged in a controverſy with the celebrated Mr, 
Hobbes; and managed the diſpute with equal ſpi- 
rit and ability., In 1657 he digeſted the ſubſtance 
of his lectures into a regular work, and publiſhed 
it under the title of Matbeſis Univerſalis, five opus 


- Arithmeticum. Upon the death of Mr, Langbaine, 


in the courſe of the enſuing year, he was choſen 
Cuftos Archivorum in the ſame univerſity, After 
the reſtoration of king Charles the Second, his 
majeſty remembering, that, notwithſtanding the 
doRtor's attachment to the popular party, he had 

rformed ſome ſignal ſervices to himſelf and his 


royal father, and had likewiſe reflected great ho- 


nour on his country by his mathematical learning, 
was pleaſed not only to confirm him in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of his places, but to appoint him one of 

his chaplains in ordinary, and to name him one of 
the commiſſioners empowered to review the book 
of Common Prayer. He afterwards complied 
with the act of conformity; and continued a ſtea- 
dy conformiſt till his death. He was one of the 


_ firſt members of the Royal Society, and enriched 


their tranſactions with many curious and valuable 
papers. He died October 28, 1703, and was in- 
terred in the choir of St. Mary's church at Ox- 
ford. Beſides the works already mentioned, he 
ubliſhed a variety of other tracts. | : 
Seven miles north-weſt of Aſhford is CHARING, 
a village which anciently belonged to Chriſt 


church in Canterbury, but was taken from it by 


King „ and remained in the hands of the Mer- 
2 | cian 
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cian kings, till archbiſhop Athelard, in the year 
7995 8 king Kenulph, to reſtore it to the 
church, and it continued in the poſfeſlon of the 
archbiſhops, till Cranmer exchanged this manor: 
with Henry the Eighth, by which means it came 
to the crown, At the ſuppreſſion the manor. was 
given to Sir John Darell. This village has two 
fairs, held on the iſt of May, and the 29th of 
Er for horſes, horned cattle, and pedlars 
S. 8 Gd "Jt 1 19. dec 
$ PLUCKLEY is a village five miles north-weſt of 
Aſhford, and has a pariſh church built . 
Richard Plucklpy ; but after the deceaſe of Wil- 
tiam, the laſt male heir of the family, it came to 
John Serenden, . Eſq; , who. married Agnes his 
aughter, after which it came into the poſſeſſion 
of the Deerings, who have built a very beautiful 
cburch here, There is one fair held here on De- 
cember 55 for pedlars 188 1951115 44285118 gon 
 BETHERSDEN, a village about fix miles weſt 
by ſouth of Aſhton ; it was probably ſo called 
from St. Beatrice, to whom the church was dedi- 
cated ; in a peculiar chancel, on the north fide of 
it, there was a perpetual chantry, founded in the 
reign of Henry the Sixth, by Richard Lovelace, 
mercer and merchant of London. There is ong 
fair, kept here on July 31, for pedlars goods 
Four miles north-eaſt of Aſhford is WyE, 
which is ſituated upon the bank of the river Stour, 
over which it has a bridge, at the diſtance of fifty- 
ſeven miles from London,. It has a harbour for 
barges, and a charity-ſchool founded by lady Jo- 
anna Thorgbill, - It has a market on Thurſdays, 
nd two. fairs, which are held on the 24th of 
March: and the 2d of November, for horſes, horn- 
ed cattle, and pedlars goods. The manor of thig 
town, William the Conqueror gave to Battle ab- 
bey, which he erected in rememprance of the 
victory, 
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victory which, he. gained the Engliſh. 
Waco YL was called the Royal manor of Wed 
and had. at that time twenty-two towns and vil- 
lages'belon Pg to it, lying acroſs the country as 
far as that abbey. Henry the Sixth bullt a collegiate 
church here 74 one maſter or provoſt, and ſecu- 
Jar prieſts, and endowed: it With lands. This 
ſtructure bas been rebuilt ſince the year 1706, 
the old one having been almoſt reduced to ruins 
by the fall of a tower. Here alfo John Kemp, 
biſhop of York, and . afterwards archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, and a cardinal, began in 1431 a 
college for a maſter or provoſt, and ſeveral ca- 
* finiſhed it in 1447. This ſtructure was 
n to St. Gregory and St. Martin, and its 
revenues at the Tvppreition were worth 931. 28. 


a year. 


Fuis Sine hins! act: beſides the”; 7 
men already mentioned, thoſe which follew.  . 

William Caxton, famous for being the firſt who: 
introduced the art of printing into England, was: 
born ſomewhere in Kent about the year 1412. A- 
bout the age of fifteen he was bound apprentice: 
to a mercer in London, with whom he lived ſeve- 
ral years. He then went over to the Low Coun- 
tries, where he learned the art of printing, which 
had been lately invented at Harlem, or entz, by 
one Foſſan, alias John Gutenberg, or by Fauſ- 
tus, or Schaeffer; for antiquaries are not agreed, 
either as to the place where, or the perſons by 
whom this noble art was firſt diſcovered. Cax- 
ton having made brimfelf maſter of it, introduced 
it into England; ; according to ſome in 1464 ; ac- 
cording to othets in 1474 ; but, in the generat 
opinion, ſome time between theſe two periods. 
From this time he continued to execciſe the art, 


an 
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publiſhing one or more books every year. till the 
day of his death, which 77 n 


Sir Nicholas Bacon, lord keeper of the great 
ſeal in the reign of queen Elizabeth, was deſcend- 
ed of an ancient and honourable family, and born 
in 1510, at Chiſlehurſt in this county. After fi- 
niſhing his ſtudies in Bennet college, Cambridge, 
he travelled into France, for his farther improve- 
ment. On his return to his native country, he 
ſettled in Gray's Inn, and applied himſelf to the 
ſtudy of the law, with ſuch aſſiduity, that he ſoon 
became one of the moſt diſtinguiſhed in the profeſ- 
ſion. As a reward of his merit, Henry the VIHth ' 
made him a large grant of lands on the diſſolution 
of the monaſteries, and promoted him to the office 
of attorney in the Court of Wards. He enjoyed 
the ſame office under Edward the VIth; and, by his 
prudence and moderation, kept himſelf ſafe dur- 
ing the dangerous reign of queen Mary. On the 
acceſhon of queen Elizabeth, he was created a 
knight, and intruſted with the cuſtody of the 
great ſeal of England ; which he held, without 
interruption, for the ſpace of twenty years. He 
expired on the 20th of February, 1579, and was 
interred in St, Paul's cathedral. This eminent 
ſtateſman was no leſs remarkable for his modeſty 
than his ſenſe; for when queen Elizabeth told 
him, that his houſe was too little for him; Not - 
fo, Madam, replied he, but your majefly has made 
me too great for my houſe. | 7” ta 

. Giles Fletcher, author of the Ruſſe Common= 
wealth, and brother to Richard Fletcher, biſhop 
of London, was born ſomewhere in this county. 
He received his education in Eton-ſchool, and 
in King's college, Cambridge, where he took the 
degrees in arts, as alſo that of doctor of laws. He 
acted as ambaſſador to queen Elizabeth in Scot- 
land, Germany, the Low Countries, and W 
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| Upon his return from this laſt country, he: was 
appointed ſecretary to the city of London, and 
one of the maſters of the Court of Chancery. He 
died in February 1610. Beſides his Ruſſe Common- 
wealth, he writ ah account of the learned in Bri- 
tain, who have founded colleges at Cambridge. 
John Lilly; a writer of ſome fame in the ſix- 
teenth century, and by many accounted one of 
the firſt reformers of the Engliſh tongue, was born 
in the Wild of Kent, about the year 1553. He 
ſtudied ſome time both in Oxford and Cambridge; 
but. took no higher degree than that of bachelor 
of arts. In 1579 he repaired to court, where he 
became a great favourite with queen Elizabeth. 
Beſides nine plays, he publiſhed a book, intitled, 
Euphues and his England, in which he gives a re- 
gular ſyſtem of moral duties, and laſhes ſeverely 
the vices of the age. f 3 
Sir Francis Walſingham, one of the greateft 
ſtateſmen that ever this iſland produced, was born 
of a good family at Chiſlehurſt in Kent, and edu- 
cated at King's college in Cambridge. Having 
finiſhed his courſe of academical learning, he tra- 
velled into foreign countries; and returning to 
England in the reign of queen Elizabeth, was 
ſent by that "cine; as her ambaſſador, to the 
court of France. Here he reſided for feveral years; 
and diſcharged the duties of his office with equal 
ability and ſucceſs. Iu 1 573 he was appointed 
one of the principal ſecretaries of ſtate; was ſworn 
a privy-counſellor; and gratified with the honour 
of knighthood : and from this time forwards he was 
univerſally conſidered as one of the wiſeſt miniſ- 
ters of the wiſe queen Elizabeth. He detected 
and defeated all the ſecret plots that were formed 
againſt her perſon; and particularly that famous 
one, called Babington's Conſpiracy ; which coſt 
due queen of Scots her life, After the 3 | 
rate | at 
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that unhappy princeſs, he was nominated chan- 
cellor of the dutchy of Lancaſter, created a knight 
of the garter, and choſen recorder of the borough 
of Colcheſter, He died April the 6th, 1590, 
and was privately interred in St. Paul's cathedral. 
So extenſive was his intelligence, and fo great 
were the ſums which he laid out for that purpoſe, 
chat he maintained, it is ſaid, no leſs than fifty- 
three agents in foreign courts, and eighteen ſpies. 
His diſintereſtedneſs, we are affured, was equal 
to his other virtues ; for, notwithſtanding the ma- 
ny lucrative places, "which he had fo long enſoy- 
ed, he died fo poor, that he ſcarce left, enough to 
defray the expences of bis funeral, © A bock, in- 
titled, Arcana Aulica, is commonly aſcribed to him; 
but there is ſome reaſon to doubt if it was of his 
own compoſition. r 
Sir Richard Baker, a writer of the ſeventeenth 
century; was born at Siſingherſt in Kent, about 
the 19157 568. After going through the uſual 
courſe of academical learning at Hart hall in Ox- 
ford, he travelled into foreign parts; and, upon 
his return home, was created maſter of arts, and 
foon after received the honour of knighthood. In 
1620 he was high-ſheriff of Oxfordſhire; but 
having by an imprudent marriage involved him- 
ſelf in debt; he was forced to take ſhelter in the 
Fleet-priſon, where he compoſed ſeveral books, 
the principal of which. is his Chronicle of the Kings 
of England, He died in jail the 18th of February, 
1 A F. en LS 
2 Sie Henry Wotton, an accompliſhed ſtateſman 
in the feventeenth century, was deſcended of an 
ancient and honourable family, and born at Boc= 
ton in this county, on the goth day of March 
1568. He had his education at the univerfity of 
Cambridge, where he applied to his ſtudies with 
un wearied diligence, and diftinguiſhed himſelf 

3 | greatly 
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greatly by his academical exerciſes. Upon the 
zeath of his father he ſet out on his travels; and, 
after making the tour of France, Italy, Germa- 
ny, and the Low Countries, returned, much im- 
proved, to his native country. His firſt public em- 
ployment was that of being ſecretary to the fa- 
mous earl of Eſſex, whom he attended to Ireland, 
and in his expeditions againſt the Spaniards. Up- 
on the trial and condemnation of that nobleman, 
he withdrew himſelf to Florence, - where he ſoon 
attracted the notice of the grand duke of Tuſ- 
- cany, who diſpatched him with letters to king 
James the Sixth of Scotland, to acquaint him 
with a 17 that was formed againſt his life. 
This emba y happily laid the foundation of all 
Mr. Wotton's future fortunes. King James had 
no ſooner aſcended the throne of England, than 
he ſent for that gentleman ; beſtowed upon him 
the honour of knighthood ; and employed him, 
nige or ten different times, as: his ambaſſador at 
molt of the courts of Europe. Being diſcharg- 
end, at laſt, from all his public employments, he 
was appointed provoſt of Eton college; and here 
he ſpent the remainder of his days in a quiet, a 
ſtudious, and honourable retirement. He died in 
December 1639, and was interred, according to 
his defire, in the chapel of his college. He wrote 
The State of Chriftendom ; The Elements of Archi- 
tefture ; © 775 de 8 72 Scioppia; Epift. ad M. 
Velſerum; Religuiæ Wottonianæ, &c. His defini- 
tion of an ambaſſador was, that he is Vir bonus, 
peregre miſſus ad mentiendum Rei publica Cauſa ; 
i. e. An honeſt man ſent abroad to lie for the good 
C 

Sir George Rooke, one of the braveſt and moſt 
experienced naval officers that W455 Britain ever 
produced, was born of honourable pareiitage in 
the county of Kent, in the year 1650. His firſt 
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Ration in the navy was that of a reformade, from 
which he roſe gradually through the inferior 
ranks of lieutenant, captain and commodore, to 
that of admiral. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf” great- 
ly in the battles of La Hogue and Malaga, in the 
firſt of which he deſtroyed thirteen of the enemy's 
ſhips of war, For his gallantry in this action, he 
received the honour of knighthood, and had a 
penſion -of 10001. per annum, ſettled: upon him 
for life. In 1702 he deſtroyed a large fleet of 
French men of war, and Spaniſh galleons, in the 
harbour of Vigo, where he obtained a rich booty. 
The next year he took the ſtrong fortreſs of Gibral- 
tar, the reduction of which is ſaid to have been 
owing to a ſingular ' circumſtance ; the day, it 
ſeems, on which it was taken, being a Sunday, 
the women had all gone early in the morning to 
pay their devotions in a little chapel at ſome diſ- 
tance from the place; the Engliſh ſailors got be- 
tween them and their huſbands; and the latter 
chooſing rather to part with the town than their 
wives, compelled the governor to ſurrender. Not- 
withſtanding the important ſervices Sir George 
had performed for his country, he was obliged, by 
the violence of party ſpirit, which then raged in 
an extreme degree, to reſign his command. He 
died on the 24th of January, 1709, and was in- 
terred in Canterbury cathedral. L 2490! Hh 
John Evelyn, a great philoſopher, a worthy 
patriot, and an eminent writer of the ſeventeenth 
century, was born October the 3iſt, 1620, at 
Wotton in this county, and educated at-Baliol= + 
college in Oxford. Having compleated his courſe 
of academical learning, he removed, about the 
year 1640, to the Middle Temple, London; and 
there he continued till the breaking out of the 
civil war, when he obtained permiſſion from king 
Charles the: Firſt to travel for PG Lt | 
; N , e 
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He accordingly. ſpent above ſix years and a half 
in making the tour of Europe; and returning to 
England in 1651, took up his reſidence at 
Sayes- Court near Deptford. Here he employed 
ſeſſed in right of his wife, the only daughter of 
Sir Richard Browne; and in the improvements 
which he made he gave a noble ſpecimen of the 
practicability of that plan, which he recommend- 
ed in his writings. Devoted, as he was, to ſtudy 
and retirement, he was no leſs qualified ſor the ac- 
tive ſcenes of life: for, upon the firſt probable 
proſpect of the happy reſtoration, he appeared a 
warm advocate for the royal cauſe; and this ſer- 
vice was ſo acceptable to king Charles the Second, 
that he enjoyed, ever after, the confidence of that 
prince. When the Royal Society was eſtabliſhed 
in 1662, Mr. Evelyn was appointed one of its 
members; and at the breaking out of the Dutch 
war in 1664, he was conſtituted a: commiſſioner 
of the ſick and wounded ſeamen. His merit had, 
by this time, introduced him into the acquain- 
tance of ſome of the beſt and greateſt men of the 
age; and it was by his perſuaſion chiefly, that 
the lord Henry Howard was prevailed on to pre- 
ſent to the univerſity; of Oxford, the noble col- 
lection of Arundelian marbles: a favour ſo grate- 
ful to that learned body, that they complimented 
him with the degree of doctor of the civil law. 
Upon the firſt erection of the Board of Frade and 
Plantations, he was appointed a member of that 
honourable council; and he ſhewed by his ſenſible 
=: trade and navigation, how. well he was 

ualified to fill ſuch a place; In the reign of king 
. the Second, he was named one of the com- 


miſſioners for executing: the high office of lord 

rivy-feal ; and in a very little time after the revo- 

ution, he was: conſtituted treaſurer of 
| wie 
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wich Hoſpital. But theſe great employments, 
however laborious, did not divert him from the 
proſecution of his ſtudies, which he ſtill carried 
on with unwearied application; and indeed the 
books he wrote were ſo numerous, and on ſuch à 
variety of ſubjects, that to give a bare catalogue of 
them would greatly exceed the limits of this arti- 
cle. The principal are Sculptura, or the Hiſtory 
of Chalcography and engraving in copper ; Sylva, 
or a Diſcourſe of Foreſt Trees; Pomona, or a 
Treatiſe on Fruit Trees; A Parallel of ancient 
and modern Architecture; The Gardener's Al- 
manack ; Numiſmata, or a Diſcourſe of Medals, 
together with upwards of twenty other Tracts. 
Mr. Evelyn died February 2, 1706, in the eighty- 
ſixth year of his age. 1 

John Evelyn, ſon to the famous writer of that 
name, and himſelf a man of great genius and 
learning, was born in his father's houſe at Sayes- 
Court near Deptford, January the 14th, 1654. He 
ſtudied ſome time in Trinity- college, Oxford; but 
it does not appear that he took any degree. As 
he was no leſs diſtinguiſhed for his political abili- 
ties than his literary accompliſhments, he was aps 
pointed one of the commiſſioners of the revenue 
in Ireland, and would probably have been ad- 
vanced to higher employments, had he not been 
cut off in the flower of his age, dying March the 
24th, 1698, in the ag Jy: year of his; age; 
He tranſlated a Poem on Gardens, from the Latin 
of Renatus Rapin, and the Life of Alexander the 
Great, from the Greek of, Plutarch, g. 
| George Byng, lord Torrington, and rear-ad- 
miral of Great Britain, was deſcended from an 
ancient family in the county of Kent, and; born 
in 1663. At the age of fifteen he entered as a 
volunteer into the fea ſervice, which, however, 
he ſoon after quitted, and ſerved as a cadet. of 

| | grenadiers 
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grenadiers under general Kirke at Tangier. He 
returned, nevertheleſs, in 1684, to the ſea ſer- 
vice, in. which he continued during the remainin 
part of his life, and had a capital ſhare in 0 
of the fea fights that happened from 1690 to 1720. 
He roſe, r by the force of merit, through all 
the inferior poſts in the navy, till at laſt, in 1705, 
he was advanced to the rank of admiral. In 1708, 
he defeated an invaſion, which the pretender 
threatened to' make upon the kingdom of Scot- 
land. He likewiſe diſconcerted, by his reſolute 
conduct, the deſign formed by Charles the Twelfth 
of Sweden againſt this iſland. But the moſt im- 
portant action, in which he was ever engaged, 
and indeed one of the moſt glorious events, that 
occurs in the — hiſtory, was the defeat he 
gave the Spaniſh fleet off Cape Paſſaro, where he 
took or deſtroyed fifteen of their ſhips of war. 
For this noble atchievement, he was raiſed to the 
me. by the title of viſcount Torrington, and 
aron Byng of Southill, in Bedfordſhire. He was 
afterwards created a knight of the Bath, and ap- 
pointed firſt lord of the Admiralty, in which high 
| Nation he died in the month of anuary, > 4 x "Wiſh 
Robert Plot, a learned philoſopher and anti- 
— of the ſeventeenth century, was born at 
utton barn, in the pariſh of Boſden in Kent, 
and educated at the free-ſchoo] of Wye, and at 
Magdalen-hall and univerſity-college in Oxford, 
where he took the degrees in arts and in law. 
In 1682 he was elected fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety, and ſuperintended the publication of ſome 
of their Tranfactions. He afterwards became 
keeper of the Aſhmolaean collection of curloſities, 
profeſfor of OY. in the univerfity of Ox-_ 
ford, hiſtoriographer to king James the Second, 
and regiſter of the court of Honour. He died of 
the ſtone on the Zoth of April, 1696, and was 
| | interred. 


interred- in the pariſh church of his native place. 
He compoſed a natural hiſtory of the counties of 
Oxford and Stafford ; and ſeveral other ſmaller 
tracts inſerted in the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 
_ . Baſil Kennet, a learned writer, and brother of the 
preceding, was born October 21, 1674, at Poſtling 
in Kent, and educated at Corpus-Chriſti-college, 
in Oxford, of which he became a fellow. In 1; 06, 
he went over chaplain to the Engliſh factory at 
Leghorn, where, notwithſtanding the oppoſition 
of the papiſts, he continued five years; and re- 
turning to England for the benefit of the air, was 
choſen preſident of his college. This honour, 
howeyer, he did not long enjoy; for he died on 
the 15th of May, 1714. He wrote The Roman 
Antiquities, and the Lives and Characters of the an- 
cient Greek Poets; and tranſlated into Engliſh, Puf- 
fendorff's Treatiſe of the Law of Nature and Na- 
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tions, and ſome other books. 
Stephen Hales, a worthy divine, and an emi- 
nent mechanic genius, in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, was the ſixth ſon of Thomas 
Hales, Eſq; of Beckeſbourn in Kent; and was 
born at that place on the 7th of September 1677. 
He received his education at Bennet-college Cam- 
bridge, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf greatly by 
his application to his ſtudies. Having taken his 
degrees, and entered into orders, he was appoint- 
ed perpetual curate of Teddington in Middleſex, 
In 1718, he was choſen a fellow of the Royal 
Society ; and about the ſame time was inducted in- 
to the living of Porlock in the county of Somer- 
ſet. In 1127, he publiſhed his Treatiſe of Vegeta 
ble Statics ; and continuing to proſecute the ſame 
ſubject with unwearied diligence, he printed, in 
1733, a ſecond part, called Statzcadl.. Eſſays. In 
1743, he favoured the public with an, account of 
his Ventilators; and theſe, though at firſt they met 
Vo. V. G | with 
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with oppoſition, were ſoon after brought into uni- 
verſal uſe. In 1751, he was made clerk of the 
cloſet to her royal highneſs, the princeſs dowager 
of Wales; and about two years after, was elect- 
ed a member of the Academy of Sciences at Pa- 
ris. This laſt compliment redounded the more to 


his honour, as the number of foreign members ad- 


mitted into that ſociety is limited to eight, His 
own merit, and the intereſt of his friends, might 
eaſily have procured him ſome higher preferment 
in the church; but he ſtudiouſly declined all far- 


ther promotion, and devoted his time to the pro- 


ſecution of his ſtudies, He died at Teddington 
January the 4th, 1761, and was interred under 
the tower of the pariſh church. A monument 


was. afterwards erected to his memory in Weſt- 


minſter-abbey, by her royal highneſs the princeſs 
dowager of Wales. Beſides the works already 
mentioned, he wrote ſeveral other pieces, which 
are to be found either in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 


actions, or in ſeparate pamphlets, 
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LAN CAS HIN 
KEI ANCASHIRE was thus called from 
— L N its Saxon name Loncaſterſcyre, which 


Fes was derived from Lancaſter the county 


k& 2 town. This is a maritime county, in 
the north-weſt part of England, bounded on the 
north by Cumberland and Weſtmoreland, on the 
eaſt by Yorkſhire, on the ſouth by Cheſhire, and 
on the weſt by the Iriſh ſea; extending fifty- ſeven 
miles in length from north to ſouth; thirty-two 
in breadth from eaſt to weſt, and a hundred and 
ſeventy in circumference. | 


In the time of the ancient Britons and Ro- 


mans this county was part af the large territory 


inhabited by the Brigantes, and there are two Ro- 


man military ways that enter it, one from Weſt- 
moreland, and the other from Yorkſhire, Under 


the Saxon heptarchy it became ſubject to the 
kings of Northumberland. King Edward the 


'Third made it a county palatine, in favour of his 
ſon John of Gaunt, and it has ſtill a court, which 
fits in the dutchy chamber at Weſtminſter, and 
takes cognizance of all cauſes, that any way con- 
cern the revenue belonging to that dutchy, the 
chief judge of which is the chancellor of the 
dutchy, who is aſſiſted and attended by the attor- 
ney-general, the receiver-general, the auditor of 
the north and ſouth parts of the dutchy, the king's 
ſerjeant and council, the ſecretary, deputy-clerk 
and regiſter, an uſher, deputy-uſher, and meſſen- 


ger; as alſo-a court of chancery, appointed to 
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hear and determine all cauſes, according to ſome 
peculiar cuſtoms uſed among themſelves, which is 
held at Preſton. The chancellor is chief judge 
of this court alſo, and has proper officers under 
him, ſuch as a vice-chancellor, an attorney-gene- 
ral, chief clerk, regiſter and examiner ; foe at- 
tornies and clerks, a prothonotary and his deputy, 
and clerks of the crown and peace. From the 
time that Lancaſhire was made a county palatine, 
the town of Lancaſter gave the title of duke to a 
branch of the royal family, till the union of the 
houſes of Vork and Lancaſter, by the marriage 
of king Henry the Seventh, of the Lancaſter line, 
with Elizabeth, heireſs of the houſe of Vork. 

The air of Lancaſhire is, in general, more ſe- 
rene than that of any other maritime county in 
England, on which account the inhabitants are 
ſtrong and healthy, except near the ſea- ſnore, and 
near the bogs and fens, where ſulphureous and 
ſaline efluvia, which riſe on the approach of 
ſtorms, produce fevers, ſcurvies, conſumptions, 
rheumatiſms and dropſies. 

The principal rivers in this county are the 
Merſey, the Ribble, the Wire, and the Lon. 

The Merſey riſes in the mountains of Derby- 
ſhire, and running ſouth-weſt divides that county 
from Lancaſhire ; and being joined by a conſider- 
able ſtream called the Gout, which parts Derby- 
ſhire and Cheſhire, continues its courſe along the 
borders of Lancaſhire and Cheſhire, and receiving 
the Taume, the Irwell, the Bollen, and ſeveral 
other. ſmall rivers, paſſes to Warrington, and 
from thence running weſtward, falls into the Iriſh 
ſea at Liverpool, | | 
The Ribble riſes in Yorkſhire, and flowing 
ſouth-weſt, enters this county at Clithera, In 
its courſe it is augmented þy the Great Calder, 
the Hodder, the Darwen, and the Sayack ; and 


dividing. 
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dividing Lancaſhire nearly into two equal parts, 
falls into the Iriſh ſea near Preſton, -At its mouth 
it receives a large river, formed by the conflux of 
the Charnock, Dowgleſs, and the Taud. | 

The Wire is formed by the Broke, the Little 
Calder, and other ſmall ſtreams; and dire&in 
its courſe weſtward, diſcharges itſelf into the Iriſh 
ſea, about twelve miles to the north of the mouth 
of the Ribble. 

The Lon riſes near Kirby Lonſdale, in Weſt- 
moreland ; and runnning ſouth-weſt is augment- 
ed by ſeveral ſtreams, till it paſſes by the town of 
Lancaſter, near which it falls into the Iriſh ſea, 
at a wide Channel. 8 

The rivers of this county abound with fiſh, 
particularly the Merſey, with ſparlings and ſmelts; 
the Ribble, with plaice and flounders; the Lon, 
with excellent ſalmon ; and the Wire, with a large 
ſort of muſcle, called Hambleton Hookings, be- 
cauſe they are dragged out with hooks; and in 
theſe muſcles, pearls of a conſiderable ſize are 
frequently found. The Irk, a ſmall river that 
diſcharges itſelf into the Merſey, is remarkable 
for eels that are ſo fat, that few people can eat 
them ; their extraordinary fatneſs is imputed to 
their feeding on the greaſe and oil, preſſed by a 
number of water mills upon this ſtream, out of 
the woollen cloth milled in them. | 

The principal meers, or lakes, in this county, 
are the Winander, the Keningſton, and the 
Martin. Winander meer is the largeſt, it being 
eighteen miles in length, and two in breadth. It 
abounds with all ſorts of fiſh, but is moſt remark- 
able for the Char, which is eſteemed a great de- 
licacy. It was formerly ſaid, that this fiſh was 
found no where elſe in England ; but this is a 
miſtake, for-it has been met with in Keningſton 
meer, about five miles diſtant from this ; as alſo 
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in ſeveral places in Wales. It is commonly called 
the red char, the gilt char being a different ſpe- 
cies ; it is of a longer and ſlenderer make than a 
trout ; for one of eighteen inches long is no more 
than an inch and a half broad. The back is of a 
greeniſh olive colour, ſpotted with white, and the 
- belly is painted with red in the melters ; but that 
of the ſpawners is quite white. Kenington meer 
is neither ſo large, nor ſo full of fiſh as the former; 
but ſome think the chars that are caught therein 
are beſt. | | 
Upon the ſea coaſts are found turbuts, plaice, 
founders and cod; the ſea-dog, ſheth · fiſn, and 
incle-fiſh, are taken upon the ſands near Li- 
verpool; ſturgeon is caught near Warrington, 
and all along the coaſt are found green backs, 
mullets, foals, ſand-eels, lobſters, oyſters, prawns, 
{hrimps, the beſt and largeſt cockles in England, 
the echim, torculars, wilks and perriwinkles, pap- 
fiſh, and rabbit-fiſn; and ſuch plenty of muſcles, 
that the huſbandmen near the ſea coaſt manure 
their ground with them.” 11 
There are ſeveral excellent mineral ſprings in 
this county, of different natures and qualities, one 
of the moſt remarkable of which is at Latham 
near Ormſkirk ; this is called Maudlin's Well, 
and has wrought many extraordinary cures, 
It was walled in and covered at the expence of 
Charles, late earl of Derby, who had a family 
ſeat here. Though this ſpring is not near the ſea, 
and is at a diſtance from any ſalt river, it uſed to 
throw up great n of marine ſhells, till 
mill- ſtones being laid upon it, that inconvenience 
was prevented. This ſpring would be much more 
frequented were there better accommodations in 
its neighbourhood. It is ſaid to be impregnated 
with ſulphur, vitriol and ochre, mixed with wed 
aps 
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lapis ſciſcilis, and a marine ſalt, united with a 
bitter purging ſalt. ban tot x 
Carlton water, ſo called from Carlton, a vil- 
lage ten miles ſouth-weſt of Preſton, This wa- 
ter is ſomewhat of a chalybeate, and when juſt 


taken up, has a faint ſmell of ſulphur. It will 


curdle with ſoap and milk, turns white with oil 
of tartar, has a pink ſediment with galls, and 


changes to a deep blue with logwood. A gallon . 


contains two hundred and thirty-fix grains of a 
white ſediment, whereof one third part is earth. 
The ſediment is. of a blackiſh taſte, and bitteriſh 
in the throat, and will ferment with acids. The 
ſalt is brackiſh and very bitter in the throat, and 
it emits an acid fume with oil of vitriol ; but will 
not ferment nor change with vinegar : it is a more 
powerful abſorbent than many other nitrous wa= 
ters, and three or four pints will purge briſkly. 


At Wrayſholm tower, two or three miles ta 


the ſouthward of Cartmel, is a ſpring, which riſes 
from the bottom of a rocky mountain. It is of a 
brackiſh taſte, and turns white with oil of vi- 
triol, green with ſyrup of violets, and brown with 


logwood ; but it continues clear with galls. A 


gallon of this water yields three hundred grains 
of ſediment, of a ſaltiſh taſte, and will- ferment 
with oil of vitriol, and emit an acid fume, It 
purges . briſkly by ſtool and urine, and the com- 
mon people drink it from three to eight quarts. It 
is of great uſe in bad digeſtions, loſs of appetite, 
and the ſcurvy. It has cured the jaundice and a 


quartan ague; and is excellent in the green ſick- 


neſs. | 

. . Crickle Spaw riſes in a village of that name, a 
mile from Broughton. It has a ſtrong fetid ſmell, 
and will turn filver black in a minute. The earth 


it runs over is of a ſhining black, and yet it will 
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turn rags, leaves and graſs, white. A gallon 
contains three hundred and twenty grains of ſedi- 
ment, twelve of which are earth, and the reſt are 
ſea- ſalt and man. It is a purging ſulphureous 
water, 
At Heigh, a village not far from Wigan, is a 
water, which will ferment ſtrongly with any al- 
cali; it will turn inky with galls, and has likewiſe 
a vitriolic taſte; a gallon yields four ounces of 
ſediment, which conſiſts of a variegation of 
white and green, with oker, ſulphur, and a little 
copper. It works plentifully by vomit and ſtool, 
and will ſtop internal bleedings. 

Burnly waters will turn galls of a deep "ey in a 


moment, and mixed with fyrup of violets turns to 


a very deep green. It works powerfully by urine, 
and is good in ſcorbutic caſes. 
Handbridge is ſeated between Burnly and Town- 


| by, and has a ſpring that will change galls to a 


faint orange colour. The ſalt obtained therefrom 
yields a fetid, penetrating ſmell with falt of tar- 
tar. Theſe two laſt waters agree with the Pohun 


at Spa, in containing iron and natron as their 


principal ingredients. It purges by ſtool and urine, 


and is of great uſe in the gravel, ſcurvy, and ob- 


ſtructions. 

There is a ſpring two miles from Whaley, and 
ſeven miles weſt of Burnly, whoſe ſtream renders 

Id brighter; but turns all white metals black. 
The channel this water runs in, is lined with a 
bituminous ſtinking ſubſtance. It is ſtrongly 
impregnated with ſulphur, combined with a little 
calcarious nitre, a mixture of ſea-ſalt, and of ab- 
ſorbent earth ; but we have no account of its vir- 
tues. 

Inglewhite is a village in Lancaſhire, where 


there is a ſtrong, ſulphureous and chalybeate wa- 


ters 
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ter; A gallon contains twenty-four grains of 
ſediment, of which nineteen are earth and oker, 
and five of nitre; but it will not purge, unleſs 
drank with ſalt. | 

Beſides theſe medicinal ſprings, there is at Bar- 
ton, near Ormſkirk, a ſpring of ſalt water, a quart 
of which will produce eight ounces of falt, tho“ 
a quart of ſea-water will yield but an ounce and 
a half. In many parts on the coaſt near Kirk- 
ham, the inhabitants gather great heaps of ſand, 
which after having lain ſome time, they put into 
troughs, full of holes at the bottom, pour water 
on it, and boils that which runs into the receiver 
into white ſalt. | 

At Ancliff, about three miles from Wigan, is 
a remarkable phenomenon, called the Burning 
Well, the water of which is cold, and has no 
ſmell; yet ſo ſtrong a vapour iſſues from it, that, 
upon applying a candle to it, it will take fire, and 
the top of the water be covered with a flame like 
that of ſpirits, which will continue burning a 
whole day, and emits ſo fierce a heat, that eggs, 
and even fleſh meat, may be boiled over it; yet, 
the water being taken out of the well, will not 
emit vapour in a fufficient quantity to catch fire. 
This well is but a few yards diſtant from a rich 
coal mine, and the inflammable vapour is un- 
doubtedly a petrolium, quite diſtinct from that of 
ſulphur. . 8 

After mentioning the rivers and remarkable 
ſprings of this county, it will be proper to give an 
account of an artificial river or canal, of a very 
extraordinary nature, formed for an inland navi- 
gation, This is the duke of Bridgewater's mag- 
nificent work near Mancheſter, which is perbaps 
the greateſt artificial curiofity of its kind in the 
world, It is a ſubterranean canal, conſtructed to 
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convey coals from the bottom of the pits to Man- 
cheſter and other places. It begins at Worſley 
mill, about ſeven miles from the laſt mentioned 
town, where, at the foot of a large mountain, is 
a baſon that forms a great body of water, which 
ſerves as a reſervoir or head to this navigation; 
and from it a ſubterranean paſſage is formed under 
the mountain, large enough for flat-bottomed 
boats, fifty feet long, and four and a half broad, 
to paſs to the mines, by the light of candles. In 
proceeding through his paſſage, the boat is towed on 
each hand by a rail, for the ſpace of a thouſand 
yards, or near three quarters of a mile, under the 


mountain, before you come to the coal works. 


The paſlage then dividing, one branch continues 
in a ftrait line, three hundred yards farther, a- 
mong the coal works, while another turns off, 
and extends three hundred yards to the left. 
Hence thoſe who go both paſſages, go by water 


near three miles under ground, before they return. 


The paſſages in thoſe parts, where there were 
coals or looſe earth, are arched over with brick ; 
and in other the arches are cut out of the rock. . 
At certain diſtances there are niches on the fide of 
the arch, with funnels or openings through the 
rock to the top of the hill, which is in ſome places 
near thirty-ſeven yards perpendicular, in order to 
preſerve a free circulation of freſh air, and to pre- 
vent thoſe damps and exhalations that are ſome- 
times ſo deſtructive in works of this kind, and al- 
ſo to let down men to work, in caſe any accident 
ſhould happen to the paſſage. Beſides, near the 
entrance of the paſſage, and again farther on, 
there are gates to cloſe up the arch, and prevent 
the admiſſion of too much air in windy and tem- 
peſtuous weather. he arch is at the entrance, 
About fix feet wide, and five feet high, from the 
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ſurface of the water ; but on entering farther in, 
it grows wider; fo that in ſome places boats that 
are going to and fro, can eafily paſs each other; 
and when you come among the pits, the arch is 
ten feet wide. | 

Coals are brought from the pits to this canal in 
little low waggons that hold near a ton each; 
and as the works are on the deſcent, are eaſily 
puſhed forward by a man on a railed way, to a 
ſtage over the canal, and then ſhot into one of the 
above-mentioned boats, each of which holds about 
eight tons; One of theſe boats, thus loaded, is 
—_— thro' the pattage, by means of the rails, 
by a ſingle man, to the baſon at its mouth, where 
four, five, or fix of theſe boats, being linked to- 
gether, are drawn by one horſe, or two mules, by 
the fide of the canal, to all the places to which 
the canal is conveyed. About fifty of theſe nar- 
row boats are employed, beſides a conſiderable 
number-of large ones, that hold about fifty tons 
each, and are likewiſe drawn by one horſe. 

The various uſes to which the canal is employ- 
ed, is amazing. It ſerves to drain the coal pits of 
water, which would otherwiſe obſtru the works; 
and near the mouth of the-ſubterranean paſlage 
is an 'overſhot mill, ſo admirably contrived, as to 
work by the force of the current three pair of 
grind-ſtones for corn, a drefling or ' bolting mill, 
and a machine for ſifting fand, and compounding 
mortar for the works carried on. The bolting 
mill is made of wire, of different degrees of fine- 
neſs, and at one and the fame time diſcharges the 
fineſt flour, the middling fort, the courſe flour, 
the pollard, and the bran, without turning round, 
the work being effected by bruſhes of hogs briſtles 
within the wire. "The mortar is made by a large 
ſtone laid horizontally, and turned by a cog- 
wheel underneath it; this ſtone, on which the 
| mortar 
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mortar is laid, turns in its courſe two other ſtones 
that are placed upon it obliquely, and, by their 
weight and friction, work the mortar under- 
neath, which is tempered, and taken off by a man 
employed for that purpoſe. > 
From the above baſon a canal extends to Man- 
cheſter, which is nine miles by water, though 
but ſeven by land. It is broad enough for two 
barges to paſs each other, or go a-breaſt; and on 
one fide of it is a good road for the paſſage of the 
horſes and mules that draw the boats and barges. 
To perfect this canal without impeding the public 
roads, bridges are built over it; and where the 
earth has been raiſed to preſerve the level, arches 
are formed under it; all of which are built chiefly 
of ſtone, and are both elegant and durable: but 
what principally ſtrikes every obſerver, is a work 
raiſed near Barton bridge, to convey the canal 
over the river Merſey. This is done — means of 
three ſtone arches, ſo ſpacious and lofty, as to 
admit a veſſel ſailing through them; and indeed 
nothing can be more ſingular and pleaſing, than to 
obſerve large veſſels in full fail under the aqueduct, 
and at the ſame time, the duke of Bridgewater's 
veſſels ſailing over all, near fifty feet above that 
navigable river. At convenient diſtances there 
are, beſides the canal, receptacles for the ſuper- 
fluous water; and at the bottom of the canal, 
machines conſtructed on very ſimple principles, 
and placed at proper diſtances, to ſtop and pre- 
ſerve the water, in caſe any part of the bank 
ſhould happen to break down. The aqueduct is 
perfected as far as Mancheſter, where coals are 
brought from the mine in great plenty, and ano- 
ther <a baſon is making tnere, for the reception 
of the veſlels employed in this work. 

Tbere is likewiſe another canal, which takes 
its riſe from that we have deſcribed near Barton 
bridge, 
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dridge, and goes to Stratford. In the execution 
of this work, ſuch judgment and oeconomy have 
been obſerved, that the refuſe of one part is made 
to conſtruct the material parts of another: thus, 
the ſtone, which was dug up to form a baſon for 
the boats at the foot of the mountain, with that 
taken out of the rock, to form the ſubterraneous 
paſſage, is hewn into different forms, and dimen- 
ſions for the building of bridges over the aque- * 
duct, and arches to raiſe it; while the clay, and 
other earth taken up to preſerve the level in one 
place, are carried down the canal, to raiſe the land 
to a level in another. In ſhort, grandeur, elegance, 
and oeconomy, are here happily united, and the 
whole executed at an expence by no means ade- 
quate to the importance of the undertaking. 

The ſoil on the weſt fide of this county yields 
great plenty of wheat and barley; and though the 
hilly tracts on the eaſt ſide are for the moſt part 
ſtony and barren, yet the bottom of thofe hills 
produce excellent oats. In ſome places the land 
bears very good hemp, and the paſture is ſo rich, 
that the cows and oxen are of a very extraordina- 
ry ſize; and their horns wider and bigger than in 
any other county in England. Lancaſhire has alſo 
mines of copper, lead, and iron, of antimony, 
black-lead, and Lapis Calaminaris; alſo quarries © 
of ſtone for building. Here is likewife great 
plenty of coal, and a particular ſpecies, ' called 
Cannel, or Candle-coal, which is chiefly found 
near Wigan, and is ſuppoſed to receive its name 
from the clear and ſteady light it gives in burning. 
Fhis coal will not only make a much brighter fire 
than other kinds of coal, but is of fo firm a te- 
ture, as to bear turning, and be capable of re- 
ceiving a good poliſh, when it has the appearance 
of black marble; whence cups, candleſticks, . 
Randiſhes, ſalts, and other things are made = 
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pits are found green vitriol, brimſtone, and alum, 
The moſſes, or bogs of this county, are, like 


the white, the black, and the grey; all which be- 


and theſe have not only a very agreeable appearance, 
but will not ſoil the fingers. In ſome of the coal- 


thoſe of Cheſhire, diſtinguiſhed into three kinds, 


ing properly drained, bear good corn. They like- 


wiſe yield turf for fuel, and marle proper for ma- 
nuring the ground. In theſe moſſes, trees are 
ſometimes found lying buried; and the people 


make uſe of poles and ſpits to diſcover where they 


lie. Some are of opinion, that theſe trees have 
lain there ever ſince the univerſal deluge ; and 


ſome would have them to be mineral productions, 


which is altogether. improbable, ſome of them be- 


ing found with roots, and thoſe that have none, 
appear either to have been burnt, or have the 
marks of the ax ſtill viſible. Theſe trees when 


dug up ſerve for firing, for they burn like a torch, 


-- 


which ſome ſuppoſe to be owing to the bituminous 


ſtratum in which they lie; but others to the tur- 


pentine which they contain, they being generally 


of the fir kind. 


About Latham is found a bituminous earth, 


and an oil may be extracted from it, which in 


moſt of its valuable qualities, is little inferior to 


that of amber. The country people cut this kind 


of bitumen into pieces, which they burn inſtead 


of candles. 


Among the vegetables that grow wild in this 


county are the ſollowing. F 
The leaſt Tway blade, Bifolium minimum, ob- 
ſerved upon Pendle-hill among the heath, + 
Wild-heart-cherry-tree, commonly called the 


Merry tree, Ceraſus ſylve/tris fructu minimo cordi- 


or mi, P. B. About Bury and Mancheſter. 


Small ſea ſcurvy-graſs with a cornered leaf, 


baA Cochlearia 


which yields a ſcent much like the oil of amber; 
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Cochlear ia marina folio anguloſo parvo, D. Lawſon, 
In the Iſle of Walney. | 

Jagged fleabane-mullet, or marſh-fleabane, 
Conyza helenitis foltis laciniatis. In the ditches 
about Pillinmoſs, plentifully. _ 11 9 

Prickly ſamphire, or ſea-parſnep, Critbmum 

inoſum, Ger. maritimum ſpinoſum, C. B. At 

ooſbeck in Low Fourneſs. 8 

Sea bugloſs, Echium marinum, P. B. Bughſ- 
ſum dulce ex inſulis Lancaſtriae, Park. Over againſt ” 
Bigger in the Iſle of Walney, plentifully. | 

Small jagged yellow rocket of the Ifle of Man, 
Eruca Monenſis laciniata lutea, Cat. Ang. Be- 
tween Marſh-Grange and the Ifle of Walney. | 

Bloody cranes-bill, with a variegated flower, 
Geranium haematodes Lancaſtrenſe, fore eleganter 
ſtriato. In the Iſle of Walney, in a ſandy foil 
near the ſea-ſhore, 7 914% 4 

Hares-tail-ruſh, moſs- crops, TFuneus Alpinus ' 
cum cauda leporina, J. B. Upon the moſſes, © 

Purple-goats-beard, Roſmarinum purpureum. 
On the banks of the river Chalder. 


On the coaſts of this county are frequently ob- 
ſerved many extraordinary birds, as the ſea crow, 
which is diſtinguiſhed by its blue body, its black * 
head and wings, and by its feeding upon muſcles ; 
the aſper, which is a ſpecies of ſea eagle; the ra- 
zor-bill; the puſing ; the cormorant; the cur- 
lew-hilp; the copped-wren, which is ſaid to be 
fond of a red colour; the red-ſhanks; king's 
hſher; heighough; and perrs; beſides ſwans, 
ducks, teil, and other common birds. 

'T his county is divided into fix hundreds, and 
has no city, and only twenty-ſeven market towns. 
It lies in the province of York and dioceſe of 
Cheſter, and contains fixty-three pariſhes, which 
are, in general, much larger than thoſe of any 
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other county in England, and very populous ; for 
which reaſon there are many chapels in the coun- 
ty, ſeveral of which are as large as pariſh churches, 
It ſends fourteen members to parliament, two 
knights of the ſhire, and two repreſentatives for 
each of the following boroughs. Lancaſter, Li- 
verpool, Preſton, Newton, Wigan, and Cli- 
thero. | | 
We. ſhall now enter this county by the road 
which leads from London to Lancaſter, and ſhall” 
begin with WARRINGTON, which is ſituated in 
the midway between Liverpool and Mancheſter, 
about eighteen miles from each, fifty to the 
ſouthward of Lancaſter, and a hundred and eigh- 
ty-two north-weſt of London. It is a pretty 
large, neat, old built, but populous and rich 
town, ſeated on the river Merſey, over which it 
has a ſtone bridge, that was partly pulled down in 
the laſt rebellion, to intercept the rebels. It is 
not incorporated, but governed by the juſtices of 
peace and four conſtables. It has one large church, 
and a very large and elegant chapel of eaſe, lately 
built with ſtone. Here is a conſiderable manufac- 
tory of ſail- cloth, a large houſe for ſmelting of 
copper-ore, a glaſs-houſe both for bottles and 
flint glaſs, which is here alſo neatly cut; a ſugar- 
houſe, and a brewery for exportation, the beer of 
which is excellent; and in its neighbourhood is + 
fine linen manufactory of huckabacks, of which 
it is ſaid that 500 Il. worth or more, are fold week- 
ly at the market here. In this town is alſo a free- 
ſchool, and there has been lately erected a large 
and elegant building, as an academy for the educa- 
tion of youth in all branches of literature, which 
is carried on by ſeveral maſters, under the direction, 
and ſupported by the ſubſcription of many gentle- 
men of fortune in the neighbourhood. Here is al- 


ſo a charity ſcoool, in which twenty-four boys are =o 


taught 
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taught and clothed, out of an eſtate given by Pe- 
ter Lee, Eſq; The market days are here on Wed- 
neſdays and Saturdays, but that on Wedneſdays is 
the moſt conſiderable. Here are alſo two fairs, 
namely, on the 18th of July, and the Zoth of. 
November, for horſes, horned cattle and cloth. 
At the bridge end near Warrington was a priory. 
of Auguſtine friars, founded before the year 1379. 
From Warrington a road extends eaſtward to 
LIVERPOOL, LEvERPOOL, or LiRPOooL, which 
is ſeated on the eaſt bank of the river Merſey, 
eighteen miles weſt of Warrington, forty ſouth of 
Lancaſter, and two hundred north-weſt of Lon- 
don. This is a large, populous, and neat town, 
yet ſeems to have been very inconſiderable in for- 
mer times, and is ſcarce mentioned in hiſtory, ex- 
cept when prince Rupert took it by ſtorm in the 
great rebellion, as he was marching to the relief 
of that illuſtrious heroine the counteſs of Derby, 
then beſieged in Latham-houſe by the parliament 
forces. But within theſe fifty years, it hath en- 
creaſed ſo prodigiouſly in trade, that it is now ſaid 
to be the greateſt ſea-portin England, except Lon- 
don, it being thought to exceed even Briſtol. The 
merchants here trade to all parts, except Turkey 
and the Eaſt-Indies; but their moſt beneficial 
trade is to Guinea and the Weſt-Indies, by which' 
many have raiſed great fortunes. The enereaſe of 
its trade for a century paſt cannot be better aſcer- 
tained, than by a view of the number of ſhipping 
belonging to the town, or which have been cleared 
out at the port, for any two years at any conſide- 
rable diſtance of time, In 1565, the trade of the 
place ſeems to have been carried on ſolely by their 
own ſhips and boats, of which they had twelve, 
that in the whole amounted to no more than two 
hundred and twenty-three tons, and they employ- 
ed but ſeventy-five ſeamen, There were then - 
, eng 
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the town only one hundred and thirty- eight houſ- 
holders and cottagers, as appears by the town's 
book, folio one hundred and forty-four : whereas 
from the 24th of June, 1762, to the 24th of 
June 1763, the following ſhips were cleared. 
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From Great Britain and Ireland 1496 42840 


Danes, Swedes, Ruſſians, &c. 85 13418 
Africa and America 171 25193 
1752 61451 


An amazing encreaſe of commerce! to which 
let it be added, that this town ſeldom employs leſs 
than one hundred and twenty ſhips in the Guinea 
trade only, and in the laſt war Liverpool did more 
buſineſs in that trade than all the ports in Europe. 
This encreaſe of commerce has drawn ſuch num- 
bers of people to the town, that for many years 
paſt their buildings have encreaſed after the rate of 
| two hundred houſes a year, ſo that inſtead of one 
| hundred and thirty-eight houſes and cottages, as 
| mentioned above, there are now more than fix 
| thouſand, and many of them capital buildings, 
| Here are alſo ſome manufactories of note, parti- 
cularly one for ſail-cloth, two for preparing ſilk, 
one for china-ware, ſeveral pot-houſes, which 


eat deal of buſineſs, ſeveral glaſs-houſes, a num- 
ber of public brewers, ſome of whom brew large 
quantities for exportation, and ſeveral wet and dry 
docks for the building and refitting of ſhips. 
Liverpool was once in the pariſh of Walton, 
but is now ſeparated from it by a& of parliament, 
yet pays to the rector of Walton forty ſhillings 
per annum. There are four churches in the town, 
viz. St. Peter's, St. Nicholas's, St. George's, and 
St. Thomas's, St. George's and St. Thomas's 


are 
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e very fine ware, ſome ſalt- works that do a 
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are in the gift of the corporation. There are 
two chaplains at St. George's, who. have each 
1201. a year. St. Nicholas's chapel, or the old 
church, ſtands near the river, and conſiſts of a 
nave or chancel, and fide iſles. In it is a ſmall 
organ, and at the eaſt end, within the church, 
are two monuments, for the two Mr. Cleveland's, 
father and ſon, formerly members for the town; 
and beſides ſeveral others, there is one in the 
chancel for Mrs. Clayton. At the weſt end is a 
ſteeple, which conſiſts of a low tower, on which 
a ſpire has been lately ereted. St. Peter's con- 
fiſts of a nave, a chancel, and two ſide iſles; and has 
a tower at the weſt end. "Theſe two churches are 
a joint rectory, in the gift of the corporation, 
There are two rectors, who have each 1501. per 
annum, and officiate at them alternately ; they 
have likewiſe ſurplice fees of the whole town ; 
fees are alfo paid to the miniſters who do the duty 
of the other churches, St. George's chapel or. _ 
church ſtands in the New market. It conſiſts of 
a nave, a chancel, two fide iſles, and has a lofty 
ſpire at the weſt end. This is a beautiful fabric, 
the organ caſe, front of the galleries, pulpit and 
deſk are of mahogany, and round the church is a 
noble palliſade of iron work. The mayor and cor- 
poration go to this church. St. Thomas's chapel 
or church ſtands near Prince's Square; and con- 
ſiſts of a nave, a chancel, and two ſide iſles, with 
a lofty ſpire at the weſt end. An act was paſſed 
a few years ago to enable the inhabitants to build 
two churches more, one of which was, ſoon after 
begun near the ladies walks, a very pleaſant place, 
which commands a fine view of the river and the 
Cheſhire ſhore. ES, F | 

There are two Preſbyterian meeting-houſes, and 
a diviſion lately ariſing among that ſe, ſome of 
them erected a new meeting-houſe, called the 


Octagon, 
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Octagon, from the form of the building, where 
they uſe a liturgy different from that of the church 
of England, and have an wan There are alſo 
two meeting-houſfes for the Baptiſts, one for the 
Quakers, and one for the Methodiſts, There is 
a large maſs-houſe in Lombard-ſtreet, the Catho- 
lics being very numerous, and there is likewiſe a 
ſynagogue for the Jews. | 

- The Exchange, which coſt 30,0001. and is 
erected on the ſpot where the town-houſe ſtood, is 
at the top of Water-ftreet, and is a grand edifice 
of white ſtone, built in the form of a ſquare, round 
which are piazzas for the merchants to walk in. 
Above ſtairs are the mayor's offices, the ſeſſions- 
hall, the council-chamber, and two elegant ball 
rooms; but this edifice is entirely hid on two ſides 
of the ſquare by the adjoining houſes, 

The charity-ſchool ſtands near St. Peter's 
church, and is a very handſome ſtructure of brick 
and ftone, with iron palliſades before it, the gift 
of one Mr. Martindale of this town. The Infirma- 
ry, and the ſailors hoſpital, is a large edifice of 
brick and ſtorie, and ſtands on a hill, in a very 
pleaſant, airy ſituation, at a diſtance from the 
town. There is alſo a work-houſe for employing 
the poor, The cuſtom-houſe is a neat building 
of brick and ſtone, ſituated at the head of one of 
the docks. There are three large and commodi- 
ous docks, ſecured by iron gates, thro' which ſhips 
ſail, on their coming to the town. In theſe docks 
they lie cloſe to the ſhore, and land their goods 
with the greateſt facility ; and the gates being ſhut, 
they are ſecured from winter ſtorms. There is alſo a 
new playhouſe in Drury-lane, where players per- 
form in the ſummer ſeaſon. 

Liverpool is governed by a mayor, annually 
'choſen on St. Luke's day, a recorder, and common 
council of forty-one, including the mayor, re- 
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eorder, and town clerk. The town lying low 
it is ſomewhat dirty in the winter. The beſt 
houſes are in Hanover- ſtreet. There are two mar- 
kets, held on Wedneſdays and Saturdays; and 
two fairs, kept on July 25, and November 11, 
for horſes and horned cattle, This town ſends 
two members to parliament. 

We cannot quit this place without obſerving, 
that the ſtreets are narrow and incommodious, 
and the water is ſo bad; that they are obliged to 
hire people to bring them freſh water in carts out 
of the country, at ſo great an expence, that ſome 
of the inns pay from 20 to ne ar 40 l. a year.; and 
ſome of the brewers and ſugar-bakers much more. 
They alſo want a Trinity-houſe, like that of 
London, for the better regulation of pilots, as ma- 
ny of thoſe employed in that important ſervice are 
mere boys, and have little experience. 
It will not be improper to add here, that in the 
middle of March 1757, there was the greateſt 
ſtorm of wind on the weſtern coaſt ever known, a 
great number of ſhips were ſtranded and loſt in 
this neighbourhood, and conſiderable damage done 
to the town, particularly about ferty-two feet of 
the loſty ſpire of St. Thomas's church, which 
was eſteemed one of the moſt beautiful in Eu- 
rope, fell upon the body of the church, broke 
through the roof, and tore down the weſt galle- 
TICS, | 

We ſhall now return back to Warrington, be- 
tween which and Liverpool is PREscoT, a ſmall 
market town, eight miles eaſt of Liverpool, and 
a hundred and ninety-one north- north-weſt of 
London. The market is on Tueſdays, and it has 
two fairs, on June 12, and November 1, for 
horned cattle, horſes and toys. | 
From Warrington a road extends north-weſt- 
ward to NEWTON, which is ſeated five rar 

nort 
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north of Warrington, and a hundred and eighty- 
ſeven north-weſt of London, and is an ancient 
borough by preſcription, governed by a ſteward, 
bailiff, and burgeſſes, and ſends two members to 
liament, who are returned by the ſteward of 
the lord of the manor. Here is a charity-ſchool 
founded in 1707, by Mr. Hornby, who endowed 
it with 2000 1. Here children are taught to read, 
write, and caſt accounts ; and are allowed a din- 
ner every ſchool-day ; and there are ten boys and 
as many girls lodged in a neighbouring hoſpital, 
where they are provided with all forts of neceſſa- 
ries, till they are fourteen years of age. The 
town had once a market, which is now diſuſed ; 
but it has two fairs, on May 17, and Auguſt 12, 
for horſes, horned cattle, and toys. 

Lercn, a ſmall town, ſituated ten miles north 
of Warrington, and a hundred and ninety-two 
from London, is of ſmall account; for the mar- 
et is very inconſiderable, and it has no fair. 

On proceeding from Newton, in the road to 
Lancaſter, we come to WiGan, which is plea- 
ſantly ſeated near the ſource of the river Dowglaſs, 
at the diſtance of thirteen miles to the northward 


of Warrington, thirty-nine miles ſouth of Lan- 


caſter, and a hundred and ninety- five north- north- 


weſt of London. It was erected into a corpora- 
tion by charters granted by queen Elizabeth and 


king Charles the Second, and is governed by a 
mayor, a recorder, twelve aldermen, two bailiffs 
and a ſword and mace- bearer. It is a neat, well 
built town, three quarters of a mile in length, 
and has a ſtately church, one of the beſt endowed 


in the county; and the rector of it is always lord 


of the manor. It is famous for the manufactures 
of coverlets, ruggs, blankets, and other ſorts of 


bedding ; and alſo for its iron works, and pit- 


coal, called Kennel-coal, which we have already 
men- 
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mentioned in ſpeaking of the produce of this 
county. There are here likewiſe many braziers, 
pewterers, dyers, and weavers, It has two mar- 
kets, which are held on Mondays and Fridays'; 
and three fairs, which are kept on the, 18th of 
October, and on. Holy-Thurſday, for horſes, 
horned cattle, and cloth ; and on the 27th of June, 
for horſes and horned cattle. 

At HAiGH, near this place, is a mineral ſprings 
of which we have already taken notice. Here is 
a handſome ſeat of the Bradſhaighs, which is 
thought to be one of the fineſt ſituations in the 
north of England; and in the park is a mount, 
from the top of which may be ſeen thirteen coun- 
ties, and the Iſle of Man. | | 

Before we proceed farther to the northward, 
we ſhall make an excurſion to the weſt, where, 
at the diſtance of four miles ſouth-weſt of Wigan, 
we find HoLLAND, a village, where, in the cha- 
pel of St. Thomas the martyr, was a college of 
ſecular canons, who were changed in the year 
1319, by Walter, biſhop of Litchfield, at the 
petition of Sir Robert Holland, knight, then pa- 
tron, into a priory of Benedictine monks. It 
conſiſted of one-prior and twelve monks, who 
were all to wear a black habit; and upon the 
death or vacation of a prior, were to elec three 
from among themſelves, one of whom being ap- 
proved by the patron, and preſented to the dioce- 
ſian biſhop, was by him appointed their prior. It 
was valued at 531. a year by Dugdale ; but at 
611, by Speed. Part of it is now a very hand- 
ſome-pariſh church, and-the reſt belongs to John 
Owen, Eſq; ; 7 | 


At the diſtance of four miles north-weſt of Hol- | 


land is LATHAM, which is remarkable for a houſe; 
which Charlotte, counteſs of Derby, with the 
greateſt bravery and intrepidity defended, for two 

years, 
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$,' againſt the forces of the parliament, who af- 
ter all could not take it. They however, at length, 
became maſters of it, and laid i it almoſt level with 
the ground. | 
- Four miles north of Lac i is Auen 2 
village that has a fair on the firſt of May, for 


horned cattle. 
Three miles to the weſt of Taha is Or M- 


SKIRK, a handſome town, ſeated near the river 


Dowglaſs, at the diſtance of forty miles ſouth of 


Lancaſter, and two hundred and fix north-north- 
weſt of London. It has a good inland trade, and 
a market on Thurſdays, with two fairs, which 
are held on Whit- Monday, and are 8, for 
horned cattle and horſes. 
At Burscoucn, near Ormſkirk, Robert Fitz 
Henry, lord of Latham, founded a priory of 
black canons, in the reign of Richard the Firſt, 
and dedicated it to St. Nicholas. This founda+ 
tion had at the ſuppreſſion of religious houſes, a 
prior and five religious, with forty-eight ſervants, 
whoſe annual revenue were Wire at the ſuppreſ- 
ſion at 1221. 58. 7d. | 

We ſhall now proceed back to Wigan, and 
ſhall again enter the road to Lancaſter. About 
eight miles to the eaſt of this road is CHARLEY, 
or CHORLEY, which is ſeated on a rivulet that 
runs into the Yarrow, eight miles north of Wi- 
gan, and two hundred north-weſt, of London ; 
but is a ſmall place that has a market on Satur- 
days, and three fairs, held on the 5th of May, and 
the 20th of Auguſt for horned cattle; and on 
the 5th of September, for. toys and ſmall wares: 

PRESTON, Which is an abbreviation of Prieſt- 
Town, was ſo called from its being inhabited by 
a great number of religious, and is a large, hand- 


ſome xe borough, twenty-one miles ſouth of RR 
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and two hundred and twelve north-weſt of Lon- 
don, ſeated on a delightful eminence on the north 
ſide of the river Ribble, over which is a fine ſtone 
bridge. It was incorporated by king Henry the 
Second, and is governed by a mayor, recorder, 
eight aldermen, four under aldermen, [ſeventeen 
common council-men, and a town clerk. It roſe 
out of the ruins of Ribcheſter, now a village, 
but anciently a very conſiderable city in the neigh- 
bourhood, and is a handſome. town as large as 
ſome cities, It is a place of reſidence for the of- 
ficers belonging to the chancery of the county pa- 
latine, of whom an account has been already 
given, and is reckoned one of the prettieſt retire- 
ments in England. It is a very gay place, there 


being here aſſemblies, balls, and other diverſions ; it 


being frequented by people of fortune in the win- 
ter ſeaſon many miles round. The earl of Derby 
has a houſe here, which makes a noble appear- 
ance; and the houſes, in general, are well built. 
The duke of Hamilton was routed here, when he 
brought an army from Scotland to aſfiſt king 
Charles the Firſt, as were likewiſe the Engliſh 
rebels in the year 1715, who had taken arms 
againſt king George the Firſt, when the forces 
belonging to the king were obliged to ſet fire to 
the houſes in order to diſlodge the rebels, who fired 
upon them from the roofs and windows, but the 
town was afterwards amply recompenſed by the 
government for the damage the inhabitants had 
ſuſtained : after which the town roſe more beauti- 
ful than before. This happened on the 12th of 
November, 1715, on the very day when the 
Scotch rebels were routed in Scotland. Here is 
a Charity-ſchool for twenty-eight boys, and ano- 
ther for as many girls; and on the neighbouring 
common are frequent horſe-races. The markets 

Vol. V. 1 are 
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are held here on Wedneſdays, Fridays, and Sa- 


turdays, for corn, cattle, linen cloth, and all 
ſorts of proviſions, particularly fiſh, with which 
they ate ſupplied by the Ribble. It has three fairs, 
which are held on the firſt Saturday after the 6th 
of January, chiefly for horſes; on the 27th of 


March, for horſes and horned cattle, and on the 


7th of September, for coarſe: cloths and ſmall 


' wares. Beſides theſe fairs, every twentieth year 
is held a guild or jubilee, which begins the laſt 


week in Auguſt, and continues a month; at 
which time perſons of the firſt rank reſort hither 
from all parts, and even from London. On the 
north-weſt ſide of the town was a college of grey 


friars, founded by Edmund, earl of Lancaſter, 


ſon to king Henry the Third. Here was alſo an 
ancient hoſpital, dedicated, to St, Mary Magda- 
len, the maſterſhip of which was in the gift of 
the king. 

In LoiNsDALE alſo near Preſton, was an abbey 
of Premonſtratenſian canons, founded by Theo- 
bald Walter, brother of Hubert Walter, archbi- 
ſhop of Canterbury, It was called Cockerſand 
abbey, and was endowed by ſeveral perſons. There 
is nothing of it now ſtanding but ſome ruins of 
walls, and in the middle entire window-caſes of a 
conſiderable height, which are ſufficient to-ſhew, 
that it was once a very magnificent ſtructure, It 
was valued at the diſſolution at 2281, a year. 

On the other fide of the mouth of the Ribble 
was MARToON Lake, a large and broad water, 
about two miles in diameter, and eighteen in cir- 
cumference ; but not many years ago it was drain- 
ed by Thomas Fleetwood, Eſq; which turned 
out greatly to his advantage, the ſoil being fat and 
muddy, mixed with marle. In it were found a 
great quantity of fiſh ; but what is much more 

extra- 
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extraordinary, there were found ſunk at the bot- 
tom eight canoes, each made of a ſingle tree, ſome- 


what like thoſe made uſe of by the Indians in 


America, in which it is ſuppoſed the ancient Bri- 
tons uſed to fiſh upon this lake, _ "T9 
At LonRIDGE, north-eaſt of Preſton, was an 


hoſpital, conſiſting of a maſter and brethren, de- , 


dicated to Jeſus Chriſt and the Virgin Mary. 
RIBCHESTER, or RIBBLECHESTER, Was ſitua- 
ted ſix miles to the eaſt-north-eaſt of Preſton, and 


is generally ſuppoſed to have been the Coccium of 
Antoninus, and the Rigodunum, or Bibodunum, 
of others. However, its ruins, and the many re- 


mains of antiquity that have been diſcovered in 


and near it, prove that it was once a place of great 
opulence and ſplendor ; and ſome pretend, that 
it was once one of the moſt flouriſhing towns in 
Europe. There are ftill viſible traces of Roman 
military ways leading to it, one of which is a 


High cauſeway running hither from Vork; ano- 
ther paſſes from the north, and is plainly to be 
ſeen for ſeveral miles together; and a third paſſes 
to it from'the mouth of the Ribble through Preſ- 


ton, Relicks of military engines and weapons, 


with variety of coins, ſtatues, pillars, pedeſtals, 
funeral monuments, and altars, with inſcriptions, 
have been frequently diſcovered here. In this 
neighbourhood is a remarkable piece of antiquity, 


which has been the object of much ſpeculation. 
This is an ancient fortification, near which has 


been dug up anchors, rings, nails, and other parts 
of 'veſſels; whence the place is called Anchor 
Hill. As this hill is at a conſiderable diftance from 
the ſea, it is ſuppoſed to have been a rampart of 
the fortreſs of Coccium, 'and that the broad and 
deep foſs under it, which leads towards the river, 


ſerved as a canal for the boats, that paſſed and re- 
| H 2 paſſed 
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paſſed the river, for the ſervice of the garriſon. In 
this hill have been frequently dug up Roman pate- 
rae or bowls, conſiſting of a ſubſtance reſembling 
that of china bowls, adorned with flowers and the 
figures of wolves, and ſome of them marked at the 
bottom with FAB. PRO. Which doubtleſs implies, 
that they were made when one of the Fabii was 
proconſul. x hp 
At PENWORTHAM near Preſton was a Benedic- 
tine monaſtery, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
which at the diſſolution was valued by Speed at 
1151. a year. | 
CHIPPING, a village thirteen miles eaſt of Preſ- 
ton, has three fairs, held on Eaſter- Tueſday, 
St. Bartholomew's day, and the 28th of Auguſt, 
for cattle, * 
Seven miles to the weſt by north of Preſton is 
KIRKHAMu, which is about two miles to the north 
of the mouth of the Ribble, and has a handſome 
church, and from the church yard is a fine proſ- 
ct of mountains at a great diſtance, as well ag 
of the courſe of the river, which abounds with 
ſalmon, trouts and other fiſh, which, as well as 
other proviſions, are here very cheap. This town 
has a grammar-ſchool well endowed, by Mr, Cal- 
born, a citizen of London, in the year 1671, 
and- has three maſters, one of whom muſt be in 
holy orders, and preach a lecture once a month in 
the mother church, or in ſome chapel in the pa- 
'riſh. The town has a market on Tueſdays, and 
two fairs, which are held on June 24, for horſes 
and horned cattle, and on October 18, for toys and 
ſmall ware. | | 
PouLToON, or PoTToON, is a town neat the ſea 
ſhore, ſixteen miles weſt by north of Preſton, ten 
welt by ſouth of Garſtang, and two hundred and 


twenty · ſix north-north-weſt of London, It ſtands 
of EH very 
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very conveniently for trade, on a rivulet that falls 
into the Wire, at a ſmall diſtance from its mouth, 
and is noted for a good pearl fiſhery, It has a 
market on Mondays, and three fairs, viz. on 
February 2, for horned cattle, and on May 3, 
and July 25, for horned cattle, and ſmall wares. 
SGAkSsTAN is fituated on the road from Preſ- 
ton to Lancaſter, from which it is ten miles diſ- 
tant to the ſouth, eleven north of Preſton, and 
two hundred and twenty-three north-weſt of 
London. It is about half a mile in length, and 
has a market on Thurſdays, for corn, cattle, and 
_ proviſions; with three fairs, which are held on Ho- 
g. ee y, For horned cattle, on July 21, and 
December 3, for horned cattle and woollen cloth. 
' LancasreR, the county town, derived its 
name from the river Lon, or Lun, on which it is 
_ ſeated,” it being calle&by che inhabitants Loncaſ= | 
ter. It is fituated near” eight miles to the north 
of Garſtang, eighty-nine miles weſt of York, ſix- 
ty-eight ſouth"of Carliſle, and two hundred and 
"thirty-two north-north-weſt of London. It was 
Roman ſtation, and is the ancient Longovicum 
"mentioned i in the Itenerary of Antoninus, where 
the Roman lieutegant of Britain kept in garriſon 
a company called the Longovici. Several uten- 
fils uſed in Gerifice and a variety of Roman coins, 
"have been dug up here; and on the ſteepeſt fide- 
of the hill, near the church, hangs a piece of an 
old Roman wall, now called Werywall. The 
"ancient town indeed was not exactly upon the ſame 
ſpot on which Lancaſter now ſtands ; for the old 
Longovſcum being deſtroyed by the Scots in the 
year 1322, the new town was built nearer the 
river, and is in a fine ſituation, having a proſpect 
"over the harbour and country: Tbe caſtle, of 
which we have cauſed a view to be engraven for 
the ſatisfaction of the reader, is thought to be 
. H 3 one 
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one of the fineſt monuments of antiquity, that 
this kingdom can . boaſt of; for the ditch was 
made by the command of the emperor Adrian, 
in the year 124, and a garriſon was placed here by 
him; who, for their better ſecurity, erected a 
tower towards the weſt, In the year 305, Con- 
ſtantine Chlorus, father of Conſtantine the Great, 
built another handſome tower facing the town, 
both of which are now ſtanding. After the Nor- 
man conqueſt, this caſtle was conſiderably enlar- 
ged; and John, ear] of Moreton and Lancaſter, 
contributed the moſt to its grandeur, by erecting 
the beautiful tower, now called the Gatehouſe. At- 
terwards, when he was king, he gave audience in 
it to the French ambaſſadors, and alſo here re- 
ceived homage from Alexander king of the Scots, 
whom he had vanquiſhed. It is at preſent the 
county jail, and the aflizes have been held in it 
near five hundred years. On the top of this caſ- 
tle there is a ſquare tower, called John of. Gaunt's 
Chair, whence there is a beautiful and extenſive 
proſpect of the adjacent country, and of the fea. 

Here is but one church, which is a handſome 
ſtructure, with a ſquare tower, and ſtands on the 
very top of the caſtle hill. Here are alſo a cuſtom- 
houſe, and a ſtone bridge of five arches over the 
river Lon; but the port is fo choaked with ſand, 
that it will not admit of ſhips of any. conſiderable 
burden. It has however ſome trade to America, 
in which veſſels of ſeventy tons burden are em- 
ployed, and the inhabitants export thither hard- 
ware and woollen manufactures ; but. they would 
probably have more trade, if the country about it 
was not ſo thinly peopled, on account of its bar- 
renneſs, which occaſions the demand for ſugars 

and other commodities brought back from Ame- 
rica to be but ſmall. Camden informs us, that, 
in his time, the town was not populous, and 50 
8 | f the 
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the inhabitants were all huſbandmen but at preſent 


the caſe is very much altered, it being well inha- 
bited, and is a thriving place. The corporation 
conſiſts of a mayor, a recorder, ſeven aldermen, 


two bailiffs, twelve capital burgeſſes, twelve com- 


mon burgeſſes, a town clerk, and two ſerjeants at 
mace; and the members to ſerve in parliament 
are elected by the majority of freemen. King 
John confirmed to the burgeſſes all the liberties 
he had granted to thoſe of the city of Briſtol ; and 
king Edward the Third granted to the mayor and 
bailiffs, the privilege of having the pleas and ſeſ- 
ſions held here, and no where elſe in the county. 
This town has given the title of duke to many 
branches of the royal family. It has a market on 
Saturdays, and three fairs, which are held on the 


firſt of May, for cattle, cheeſe, and pedlars goods; 


on the 5th of July, for cattle, cheeſe, pedlars 
goods and wool; and on the 1oth of Octo- 


ber, for cattle, pedlars goods and cheeſe. 


It is worthy of remark, that earl Rogers of 
PoiQtiers, in the year 1094, gave the church of 
St. Mary at Lancaſter, with ſome lands here, to 


the abbey of St. Martin de Sagio, or Sees, in 


Normandy ; upon which a prior and five Bene- 
dictine monks from thence were placed at Lancaſ- 
ter, who with three prieſts, two clerks and ſer- 
vants, made up a ſmall monaſtery, ſubordinate to 


the foreign houſe, which was endowed with the 


yearly revenue of about 80 I. After the diſſolu- 
tion of alien priories, this, with the lands belong- 
ing to it, was annexed by king Henry the Fifth, 
to Sion abbey in Middleſex. There was a Franciſ- 
can convent near the bridge, but we are not in- 


formed of any particulars concerning it. 


Here was likewiſe a houſe of Dominican, or 
black friars, founded by Sir Hugh Harrington, 
knight, abgut the fourth year of king Henry the 
. H 4 Third; 
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Third; and alſo an hoſpital dedicated to St. Leo- 
nard, for a maſter,' chaplain and nine poor per- 
| ſons, three of whom were to be lepers. This was 
founded by king John while he was earl of Mor- 
ton; but Henry duke of Lancaſter, in about the 
thirtieth year of the reign of Edward the Third, 
annexed it to the nunnery of Seton in Cumberland. 
At the diſtance of about five miles from Lancaſ- 
ter is 2 remarkable cave, called Dunald Mill- 
hole : a brook nearly as big as the New River, 
after turning a corn mill at the entrance of the 
cave, runs into its mouth by ſeveral beautiful caſ- 
cades, continuing its courſe two miles under a 
large mountain, and at Jaſt makes its appearance 
again near Carnford, a village in the road to Ken- 
dal. The entrance into this cavern has ſome. 
thing pleaſingly terrible: from the mill at the top 
you deſcend about ten yards perpendicular by 
means of chinks in the rock, and clumps of trees : 
the paſſage is then almoſt parallel to the horizon, 
leading to the right a little winding, till you have 
ſome hundreds of yards thick of rocks and mine- 
rals above your head. In this manner, ſays 
„ our author, we proceeded, ſometimes through 
« yaults, ſo capacious, that we could neither ſee 
* the roof nor ſides, and ſometimes on all-four, 
« ſtill following the brook, which entertained us 
% with a ſort of harmony well ſuiting the place; 
«< for the different heights of its falls were as ſo 
e many keys of muſic, which being all conveyed 
to us by an amazing echo, greatly added to the 
« majectic horror which ſurrounded us. In our 
„return we were more particular in our obſerva- 
% tions. The falls from one rock to another. 
« broke the rays of our candles, ſo as to form the 
„% moſt romantic vibrations and appearances upon 
«« the variegated roof. The ſides too are not leſs 


remarkable for their fine colouring ; the damps, 
| . the 
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© the creeping vegetables, and the ſeams in the 
« marble and lime-ſtone parts of the rocks, form 
« as many tints as are ſeen in the rainbow, and 
* are covered with a perpetual varniſh from the 
„ juſt weeping ſprings that trickle from the roof. 
When we arrived at the mouth, and once more 
„ beheld the chearing day-light, I could not but 
« admire the uncouth manner in which nature 
has thrown together the huge rocks which com- 
& poſe the arch over the entrance; but, as if 
& conſcious of its rudeneſs, ſhe has clothed it 
& with trees and ſhrubs of the moſt various and 
& beautiful verdure, which bend downwards, and 
„ with their leaves cover all the rugged parts of 
ce the rock.” 

From Lancaſter a road extends north-weſt to 
an arm of the ſea, which is croſſed to a diſtinct 
and ſeparate part of the county, called Fourneſs, 
almoſt ſurrounded by Weſtmoreland, Cumberland, 
and the Iriſh ſea, where the firſt town we meet 
with is CARTMEL, which lies among ſome hills 
called Cartmel Fells, at the diſtance of fourteen 
miles north-weſt of Lancaſter. The town, which 
has a harbour for boats, lies between-two-bays of 
the ſea, one formed by the mouth of the river 
Ken, which flows from Weſtmoreland, and the 
other by the conflux of ſeveral ſmal} rivers, from 
Weſtmoreland and Cumberland, into the Iriſh 
ſea, There are near it three ſands, one termed 
Ken Sand, from the river Ken; another called 
Leven Sand, from a river of the ſame name; and 


the third, on the like account, called Dudden 


Sand. Theſe ſands, which travellers frequently 
paſs at low water, on account of their being the 
ſhorteſt way to the places to which they are go- 
ing, are very dangerous, both on account of the 
uncertainty of the tides, which are quicker or 


flower, as the winds blow mcre or leſs from the 
H 5 ſea; 
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ſea; and from the many quickſands ; upon which 
account there is a guide on horſeback appointed 
to each ſand, for the direction of ſuch perſons as 
have occaſion to paſs over; and each of theſe 


three guides has a falary paid him by the govern- 
ment. 


Cartmel is moſt remarkable for its priory of 


canons regular of the order of St. Auſtin, dedi- 


cated to the Virgin Mary, founded by William 


M.,aareſchall, earl of Pembroke, in the year 1188, 


and endowed by him, on condition that they 


ſhould not be ſubject to any other houſe, and that 


they ſhould elect their prior from among them- 


ſelves; and alſo that the priory ſhould never be 
made an abbey. About the time of the diſſolu- 


tion here were reckoned ten religious, and thirty- 


eight ſervants, whoſe revenues were valued at 
1241. 28. a year. The church of this priory is 


now turned into a very large and beautiful pariſh 


church, which is kept in excellent repair. The 


town has a market on Mondays, for corn, ſheep 
and fiſh ; and two fairs, which are held on Whit- 


ſon-Monday, and the firſt Tueſday after October 


23, for pedlars goods. q 
About ſix miles to the weſt of Cartmel is UL- 
VERSTON, Which 1s likewiſe ſituated in Fourneſs, 
and ſtands on the weſt fide of a large-bay, that 
tuns up thro' this part of the county, and is 
chiefly memorable on account of a moiety of it 
being given by Edward the Third to John Coup- 
land, one of the moſt warlike men of the age, 
whom he alſo advanced to the honour of a knight 
banoret, for taking David the- Second, king of 


Scots, priſoner, in a battle at Durham, Ulver- 


* 


{ton has a market on Thurſdays, and two fairs, 
on Holy-Thurſday, and the firſt Thurſday after 
October 23, for pedlars goods, 


About 
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About three miles ſouth-weſt of Ulyerſton is 
'DALToON, a town in Fourneſs, eighteen miles to 
the ſouth-weſt of Hawkſhead, which has a market 
on Saturdays, and two h one on the 6th of 
June, for horned cattle, and the other on the 
23d of October, for horned cattle, horſes, and 
pedlars goods. 

Near Dalton is KIRBY IRELETH, whoſe ma- 
nor-houſe is called Kirby Croſs, Houſe, from a 
croſs which anciently ſtood before the gate, till 
Sandys, archbiſhop of York, ordered the top of it 
to be broken off. This hauls is now a ſtately 
ſeat of the Kirbies. There formerly happened here 
ſuch a violent eruption of water, as carried the 
houſes before it, and ſwept away fragments of 
rocks of ſuch a magnitude, that the united force 
of many teams of oxen were unable to move them. 

DOpon the promontory of Fourneſs, are to be 
| ſeen the ruins of Foreneſs abbey, which was 
founded in the year 1127, by Stephen, earl. of 
Morton and Boloign ; afterwards king of Eng- 
land. The monks of this houſe were tranſlated 
from Tulket in Alderneſs hither, They obſery- 
ed the rules of St. Bennet, and wore a griſlet hair 
coloured habit. William de Moubrey, the third 
earl of Lancaſter, and Agnes de Bruſs his wife, 
Michael Flemming, &c. were large benefactors 
to this abbey. Pope Eugenius granted to John 
Abbot, of St. Mary's in Fourneſs, and his bre- 
thren, a full confirmation of all their poſſeſſions, 
with an immunity from all tithes, for either cat · 
tle or lands held in their own hands. Its annual 
value according to Dugdale was 805 1. 10 8. and 
according to Speed, 966 1. 7 8. 

At the ſouth-weſt extremity of the ſame pro- 
montory of Foreneſs is a long and narrow iſland, 
called the Ifle of Warnzy, divided from the 
country by a ſmall arm of the ſea, It is remark- 

able, 
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able, that the land of this iſland is trebled in va- 
lue, by manuring their clay with fea ſand. Upon- 
a rock, near the fouth end of this iſland, is Pile, 
or Peele caftle, fometimes called the Pile of Fow- 
drey. King Stephen granted this iſland to the 
abbot of Fourneſs, on condition that he ſhould 
build and maintain à caſtle upon it for the de- 
fence of the country; but king Henry the Firſt, 
in the year 1403, Cauſed it to be ſeized, becauſe 
the abbot ſuffered"it to go to decay; but on his 
romiſe to repair it, it was Tre-delivered to him. 
t was ſurrounded” by a wall, of which there are 
large remains, and a great part of the caſtle itſelf 
is ſtill ſtanding, which ſhew, that it was once a 
very beautiful ſtructure: there being now to be 
feen loſty pillars, ſpacious windows, noble arches, 
and ſubterraneous vaults. Of theſe ruins we have 
given a view, for the ſatisfaction of the curious 
Ram. — + - .- | 
_ GrzasTox is a village in Fourneſs, two miles. 
ſouth of Dalton, remarkable only for its caſtle,. 
ſuppoſed to be built in the reign of Edward the 
Third, about the year 1340, to prevent the fre- 
quent inroads of the Scots into England. Upon 
the beheading of the duke of Suffolk, the pro- 
prietor, in the reign of queen Mary, it became 
forfeited to the crown. It now belongs to the fa- 
milly of the Lowthers. The ruins that yet re- 
main, ſhew it was a ſpacious and handſome build- 
ing mY 
Tian cv is another town in Fourneſs, on 
the weſt fide of Winander meer, on the northern 
borders of the county, two hundred and fifty- ſix 
miles from London. Here is a free grammar-ſchoo],, 
endowed by Edwin Sandys, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury. It has a market on Mondays, for provi- 
fhons and woollen cloth, and two fairs, namely, 
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on Holy-Thurſday, for horned cattle and pedlars 
goods; and on September 21, for pedlars ware. 
The above Edwin Sandys, ſucceſſively biſhop of 
Worceſter and London, and archbiſhop of Vork, 
the anceſtor of the preſent lord Sandys, was born 
in the year 1519. He had his education in St. 
John's college, and Catharine hall in Cambridge, 
where he took his degrees in arts and divinity. In 
the reign of king Edward the Sixth he was vicar 
of Haverſham, prebendary of Peterborough, and 
of Carliſle, and vice- chancellor of the univerſity 
of Cambridge ; but, joining with the party of the 
lady Jane Grey, he was ſtripped, by queen Ma- 
ry, of all his dignities and preferments, and 
thrown into the Tower, where he remained ſeven 
months, Upon his enlargement, he retired into 
foreign countries; but returning to England at 
the acceſſion of queen Elizabeth, he was promot=- 
ed, firſt to the biſhopric of Worceſter, then to 
that of London, and laſt of all; to the archiepiſco- 
pal ſee of Vork. During his continuance in this 
high ſtation, he was unjuſtly attacked by ſome 
gentlemen of the 2 who wanted to rob him 
of part of his temporalities; and who, being at 
length diſappointed in their ſacrilegious deſign, 
formed a moſt villainous ſcheme for ruining his 
reputation, by making an inn-keeper's wife at 
Doncaſter get into bed to him. The conſpiracy, 


however, was afterwards diſcovered, and the de- 


Iinquents brought to condign puniſhment. This 
learned prelate died on the 10th of July, 1588, in 
the 6gth year of his age. His ſermons were pub- 
liſhed after his death. 

We ſhall now return back to the ſouthern part 
of this county, which we ſhall enter farther to 
the eaſtward, by paſſing the river Merſey at 
Stockport, and proceeding to MANCHESTER, the 
fixſt town of any conſequence on this road, and 


indeed 
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indeed the moſt conſiderable place, next to Liver- 
pool, in the whole county, and the fineſt village, 
or meer market town, in England; for though 
its chief magiſtrate is only a conſtable or headbo- 
rough, yet it is more populous than either York 
or Norwich, and indeed than moſt other cities in 
this kingdom. Mancheſter is the ancient Man- 
eunium or Manutium of Antoninus's itinerary, a 
name which ſome ſuppoſe to have been original- 
ly derived from Main, which, in the Britiſh 
tongue, ſignifies a rock or ftone, which might 
have been applied to this town, from its ſituation 
on-a rocky ſoil near a famous quarry, called Coly- 
hurſt. It ſtands near the conflux of the rivers 
Irk and Irwell, about three miles north of the 
" Merſey, eighteen miles eaſt-north-eaſt of War- 
- rington, thirty-ſeven north-eaſt of Cheſter, ſixty- 
eight weſt-ſouth-weſt of York, and a hundred 
and eighty-fix north-north-weſt of London. This 
town has many handſome and elegant houſes, and 
ſome new ftreets, ſcarcely inferior in beauty to 
the fineſt in London. Among its public build - 
ings is the Exchange, a very noble ſtructure, adorn- 
ed with columns and pilaſters of the Ionic order, 
and three pariſh churches, of which St. Mary's 
is a collegiate church, built in 1422, and is a large, 
beautiful and ſtately edifice, with a choir, remark- 
able for its curious carved work, and a clock that 
ſhews the age of the moon. With reſpe& to the 
college belonging to this church, it will be proper 
to obſerve, that Thomas Weſt, brother to the 
lord de la War, ſome time rector of the pariſh 
church of Mancheſter, obtaining the barony and 
- eſtate of his family, by the death of his brother 
without iſſue, founded this college, dedicated it 
to the Virgin Mary, St. Dennis of France, and 
St. George, and endowed it with revenues to the 
"yearly value of 200 l. or, as they were afterwards 
588 valued 
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walued at the ſuppreſſion, at 2251. 128. 5 d. in 
the whole, and 2131. ros. 11 d. clear, It ori- 
ginally conſiſted of a warden, and a certain num- 
ber of prieſts. At the time of its diſſolution, Ed- 
ward the Sixth granted the lands and revenues 
to the earl of Derby, who purchaſed the college- 
houſe. Queen Mary refounded it, and reſtored 
moſt of the lands and revenues. It was alſo found- 
ed a new by queen Elizabeth, in the nineteenth 
year of her reign, for a warden and four fellows, 
two chaplains, four ſinging men, and four cho- 
riſters; and dedicated by the name of Chriſt's 
college. It was again re-eſtabliſhed by Charles 
the F irſt, when the ſtatutes were drawn up by 
- archbiſhop Laud. In Oliver Cromwell's time, it 
was ſold by the parliament with the chapter lands, 
but reſtored by king Charles the Second. By an 
act of parliament pailed in 1729, the king is im- 
powered to be viſitor of this college, whenever 
the warden of it happens to be biſhop of Cheſter. 
With reſpect to St. Anne's church, it is a mo- 
dern ſtructure, erected in an elegant taſte, and 
adorned with pilaſters, two ranges of ſemicircu- 
lar windows, and a handſome balluſtrade round 
the top, which ſupports a number of vaſes. Its 
tower alſo makes a neat and agreeable appear- 
ance, and the whole building is en to great ad- 
vantage, by its forming one ſide of St. Anne's 
ſquare, which is encompaſſed on every other ſide 
with handſome houſes. This church was begun 
by the contribution of the inhabitants, in the 
reign of queen Ann, and finiſhed in the year 
1723. There are here alſo ſeveral meeting-houſes 
of diſſenters. 

The hoſpital was founded by Humphrey Chet- 
ham, Eſq; and incorporated by Charles the Se- 
cond, for the maintenance of forty poor boys; 
but the governors have enlarged the number to 
| ſixty, 
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ſixty, who are to be taken in between ſix and ten 
years of age, and maintained, lodged and cloath- 
ed till they are fourteen, when they are to be 
bound out apprentices at the charge'of the hoſpital, 
and for their ſupport he left 4201. a year, which 
2] prudent management is conſiderably improved. 

ere alſo, by the bounty of the ſame benefactor, 
3s erected a large ſchool for the hoſpital, or blue 
boys, where they are taught to read and write; 
as alſo a large library furniſhed with ſeveral thou- 
ſand- volumes, the number of which are always 
encreaſing, there being left by him about 1001]. 
a year, to be laid out in books, beſides 201. a year 
for a librarian. | | 

The free- ſchool was founded in the year 1519, 
by Dr. Oldham, biſhop of Exeter, whoſe endow- 
ment, by the purchaſe of an eſtate of the lord de 
la War, was conſiderably encreaſed by Hugh Bex- 
wick and his ſiſter, who having purchaſed another 
.eſtate of the ſame lord de la War, with the mills 
upon the river Irk, left them to the ſame free- 
ſchool for ever. Here are three maſters with li- 
beral ſalaries; and the boys on the foundation 
have certain exhibitions for their maintenance at 
the univerſity. Beſides theſe public benefactions, 
here are three charity-ſchools, two of which are 
for forty boys each. | 42S, | 

Among the other public buildings is 2 
ſtone bridge over the river Irwell, which is built 
exceeding high, becauſe, the river flowing from 
the mountainous part of the country, ſometimes. 
riſes four or five yards in one night. 

The inhabitants, including thoſe of the ſub- 
urbs, are ſaid to amount to 50,000, Fhis town | 
is as remarkable for its manufactures as any in 
the kingdom, and theſe have been greatly im- 
proved of late years. Hence ſome manufactures 
are particularly called Mancheſter goods, as fuſ- 
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- tians, ticking, tape, filleting, and cotton cloth, 
for which this town has been famous for more 
than a century and a half, Mancheſter velvet is 
another important article, for which they have a 
prodigious demand, All the neighbouring vil- 
lages are employed in theſe manufactures, and 
there are, for three miles above the town, no leſs 
than ſixty mills upon this river: the weavers here 
have looms that work twenty-four laces at a time. 
This town gives the title of duke to the noble fa- 

mily of Montagu ; but though it is in every re- 
ſpect ſo conſiderable a place, it does not ſend one 

member to parliament. It has three markets, 
which are kept on "Tueſdays, Thurſdays, and Sa- 
turdays; and three fairs, namely, on W hitſon- 
Monday, September 21, and November 6, for 
horſes, horned cattle, cloth and bedding. 
Mancheſter was an ancient Roman fortreſs, 
and ſeveral monuments of antiquity are ftill to 
be ſeen in and about the town. It is ſaid, in- 
deed, that the Roman, ſtation was about a quar- 
ter of a mile to the ſouth-weſt, and now goes by 
the name of the Giant's caſtle, or Tarquin's 
caſtle ; and the field in which it ſtands, is called 
Caſtle field. The ramparts are ſtill very conſpi- 
cuous, and a river runs near it on the ſouth-eaſt 
ſide. Mr. Camden ſaw a ſtone here with the fol- 
lowing inſcription, 9 CANDIDI FIDESxXX.—1IIII. 
A draught of another ſtone was ſent him thus in- 
{cribed, COHO. 1. FRISIN. 5 MASAVONIS P.—XXIIL, 
Theſe ſtones, he thinks, were erected to the me- 
mory of two centurions, who had given proofs of 
their fidelity. And in the year 1612, a ſtone was 
dug up with this inſcription, FORTVNAE CONSER= 
VATRICI L. SENECIANIVS MARTIVS I LEG. VI. 
VICT. which appears to have been an altar dedi- 
cated to Fortune by L. Senecianius Martius, the 
third governor or commander in the ſixth legion, 
| | which 
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which was ſtationed at York, when Severus was 
there. 2 1 . 

This town had formerly the privilege of a ſanc- 
tuary, which, by an act of parliament in the reign 
of Henry the Eighth, was transferred to Cheſter. 

John Byrom, an ingenious poet, and an elegant 
writer, in the beginning of the eighteenth centu- 
ry, was deſcended from a genteel family; and 
was born in the year 1691, at Mancheſter. He 
had his education at Merchant Taylor's ſchool in 
London, and Trinity college in Cambridge. His 
genius for poetry began to diſcover itſelf very ear- 
ly; and when he had attained to the twenty-third 
year of his age, he compoſed that beautiful paſ- 
-toral, beginning with, My Time, O ye Muſes, was 
- happily ſpent, which was printed in the eighth vo- 
lume of the Spectator. He likewiſe wrote two 
; humorous letters upon dreams, which were in- 
ſerted in the ſame volume. Being affected, it is 
ſaid, with an hereditary diſorder, he went to 
Montpellier, for the recovery of his health; and 
upon his return to England, fell deeply in love 
with his couſin, Miſs Elizabeth Byrom, whom 
he ſoon after married againſt the conſent of her 
patents; who were ſo enraged at the match, that 
they "refuſed to give their daughter the fortune 
they had intended her; ſo that doctor Byrom (for 
ſo he was now called) was obliged to ſupport his 
family by teaching the art of writing ſhort hand, 
in which he excelled. Upon the death, however, 
of his elder brother, Mr. Edward Byrom, he ſuc- 
ceeded to the family eftate at Kerſal; and ſpent 
the remainder of his days in the full enjoyment of 
-that conjugal felicity, for which he had a peculiar 
reliſn. He died at Mancheſter September the 
26th, 1763, in the ſeventy-ſecond year of his age. 
"Beſides the pieces already mentioned, he wrote an 
excellent poem upon Enthuſiaſin, and another up- 
929 's On 
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on the Jnmertaluy of the Soul, together with ſome 
epigrams. 

Sakon is a town which ſeems joined to Man- 
cheſter; they being only ſeparated by the river 
Irwell, but being united by a bridge, ſeem to 
form one town. Salford is, however, much worſe 
built, the houſes being old mean buildings. The 
church is a large. Gothic ſtrufture, with a ſquare 
2 from the center of which riſes a very Hort 
pire | 
Ten miles to the north-weſt of Mancheſter is 
 BoLTox, which ſtands in the road from Wigan 
to Leeds in Yorkſhire, eighteen miles north- 
north-eaſt of Warrington, and two hundred north- 
. north-weſt of London. It is famous for its mine- 
ral ſpring, and its being the ſtaple of ſeveral ſorts 
of cotton cloths, eſpecially — Milan and Aug(- 
burg fuſtians, which are brought to its market 
and fairs from all parts of the country. Its mar- 
ket is held on Mondays, and its fairs, on July 
19, and October 2, both for the above articles, 
and for horſes, horned cattle and cheeſe. 
Twelve miles to the north of Mancheſter, - and 
a hundred and ninety-eight north-north-weſt of 
London, is ROCHDALE, which derived its name 
from its ſituation in a valley, by a ſmall river 
called the Roche, which falls into the Irwell. The 
valley, in which the town ſtands, is at the bot- 
tom of a ridge of hills, called Black Stone Edge, 
which are ſo high, that their tops are ſometimes 
covered with ſnow in the month of Auguit. The 
town is pretty large and populous, and is of late 
very much improved in its woollen- manufactures. 
It has a market on Mondays, and three fairs, held 
on May 14, Whitſon- Tueſday, and November 7, 
for horned cattle, horſes, and woollen cloth: +. 
About four miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Rochdale 
is BURY, a populous town, ſeated on the river — 
. 8 We 
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well, that has a conſiderable trade in the fuſtian 
manufacture, bays, and the coarſe goods called 
kerſies, and half thicks. It has a market on 
Thurſdays, and four fairs, which are held on the 
5th of March, the 3d of May, the Thurfday but 
one after Whit-Sunday, and September- 18, for 
horned cattle, horſes, and woollen cloth. Seve- 
ral Roman coins have been dug up here. 

From Bury the road leads northward to Ha- 
SLINGTON, or HASLINGDEN, which is ſeated at 


the bottom of ſome mountains eighteen miles 


north of Mancheſter, about the ſame diſtance eaſt 
of Preſton, and two hundred and four north-north- 


- weſt of London. It has a market on Wedneſdays, 


and three fairs, which are held on May 8, July 
1, and October 10, for horned cattle, horſes and 
ſheep. | 
Eight miles to the eaſt of Haſlingden is BLAck- 
BURN, or BLACKBOURN, which is ſo called from 
a brook or rivulet of black water, which runs 
thro' it, and is ſeated near the river Derwen, at 
the diſtance of two hundred and twelve miles from 
London. It has a market on Mondays, and three 
fairs, held on May 21, for horſes, horned cattle 
and toys; on September 30, for toys and ſmall 
wares ; and on October 21, for horſes, horned 
cattle and toys. | | 
On returning back to Haſlingden, you proceed 
ſixteen miles north to CLITHERO, which is ſitua- 
ted on the river Ribble, not far from its ſource, 


at the foot of Pendle-hill, which riſes to a great 


height, and at the diſtance of two hundred and 
twenty-ſeven miles from London. It is an ancient 
borough by preſcription, governed by two bailiffs, 
and ſends two members to parliament. It had 
formerly a caſtle ſeated at the bottom of Pendle- 
hill, built about the year 1178, by Robert de 
Lacy, lord of the honour of Pontefract, _ — 
5 | | ourt 
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fourth deſcendant from Ilbert, who came in with 
William the Conqueror. The body of this caſ- 
tle is demoliſhed, but there is {till ſtanding a great 
part of the ſquare tower. The town has a mar- 
ket on Saturdays, and four fairs, which are held 


on the 21ſt of July, for horned cattle and wool- 


len cloth; on March 24, the fourth Saturday af- 
ter September 29, and December 7, for horned 
cattle, woollen cloth and horſes. 

WHALEY, a village four miles ſouth of Clithe- 


ro, is famous for an abbey of Ciſtercian monks, 


founded by John Conſtable of Cheſter, firſt at 
Stanlow in Cheſhire : and by him endowed with 
divers lands and liberties in 1178; but was after- 
wards tranſlated hither, The church of Wha- 
ley is ſaid to have been in being when Auguſtine 
the monk came into England, in the reign of king 
Ethelbert, and was dedicated to all ſaints. The 
rectors of this church were married men, to whom 
the lands went by inheritance till the time of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, and then it was otherwiſe de- 
termined by the council of Lateran in the year 
1215. In the thirty-fourth of Edward the 
Third, Henry duke of Lancaſter, &c. gave divers 
lands to the abbot and. convent of W haley, for 
maintaining a recluſe anchorite and his ſucceſſors. 
It had ſeveral other benefactors, and was valued 


at the diſſolution at 5511. a year. There are 
magnificent ruins of this abbey yet to be ſeen of 
prodigious extent, though now, there are build- 


ings quite detached from each other, whoſe walls 
ſeem to be pretty entire, and ſeveral of them have 
been turned into dwelling-houſes, which belong 
to the family of the Curzons, For the conve- 
niency of trayellers there is a bridge over the river 
Calder, on the banks of which the abbey ſtands. 
CoLN is a market town, ſituated near Pendle- 
hill, but on the oppoſite fide to Clithero, at the 
| diſtance 
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diſtance of about two hundred and twenty-five 
miles from London, it being ſeated on a ſmall 
eminence near the eaſtern confines of the county. 
This town 1s remarkable for its antiquities, ſeve- 
ral forts of Roman coins being found here, ſome 
of which were of copper ; others were turned up by 
a plough, not many years ſince, theſe were of ſil- 
ver, incloſed in a great filver cup; and ſome of 
them were of Gordianus. Hence ſeveral anti- 
quaries have concluded, that this'town was a Ro- 
man ſtation ; however, there are here no remains 
of foſſes, or any other fortifications, Coln has 
a market on Wedneſdays, and two fairs ; namely, 
on May 12, and October 10, for horned cattle, 
ſheep, and woollen cloth. | 

BURNLEY is a ſmall town ſeated in a healthy 
air, about ten miles ſouth-eaſt of Coln, in the road 
to Leeds, twenty miles eaſt of Preſton, and two 
hundred and ten north-north-weſt of London; 
it is ſo called from Bourn, a river, and Lay, a 
field, it being a ſmall town, in a very healthy 
air, ſeated on the Great Calder, Several conſu- 
lar coins have been dug up here, ſuppoſed to have 
been ancient Roman Denarii, made before the 
time of the emperors. This town has five fairs, 
Which are held on March-6, Eaſter-Eve, May 
13, July 10, and October 11, for horſes, horned 
cattle and ſheep. | 

About eighteen miles north-weſt of Clithero 
is HoRNnBY, which is ſituated on the river Lon, 
at the extremity of the county next to Weſtmore- 
land, about eleven miles north-eaſt of Lancaſter, 
and two hundred and thirty north-north-weſt of 
London. It has a market on Mondays, with a 
fair on July 30, for horned cattle and horſes, 
but-is moſt remarkable for its caſtle, which is 
beautifully fituated on a hill, round the foot of 
which runs the river Wenning. It was founded 
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dy Nicholas de Mont — and — * | 
logged to the noble families of the Harringtons and 
Stanleys, barons of Mont Eagle, deſcended from 
Thomas Stanley, earl of Derby. Much of the 
antient caſtle is in ruins; but part of it has been 
1 and erected: into a very handſome ſtrue- 
tyres, Which, at a diſtance makes a very fine ap- 
pearance, on on account of its high ſituation. Of 
"this ſtructure we have given a view. In this town 
Was an hoſpital, or cell, of a prior and three 
Premonſtratenſian canons, belonging to the abbey 
of Croxton, on the borders of Leicefterſhire and 
Lincolnſhire, founded by one of the anceſtors of 
Sir Thomas Stanley, lord Mont Eagle, to whom 
this priory was granted by king Henry the Eighth. 
It was dedicated to St. Wilfrid, and endowed at 
the ſuppreſſion with lands to the value of 261. a 


it ad 


+ Beſides the perſons already mentioned as born 
in this county, it has given birth to the following. 
ty Barton Booth, one of the moſt celebrated ac- 
tors that ever trod the Engliſh ſtage, was deſcend- 
ed of a very ancient and honourable family in this 
bounty, where he was born in the year 1681. 
He had his education in Weſtminſter ſchool, un- 
der the famous doctor Buſby, who having with his 
uſual ſagacity diſcovered the bent of Booth's genius, 
was ſo far from repreſſing, that he ſeemed rather 
to encourage it. He was originally intended for 
the church; but his paſſion for the ſtage being too 
ſtrong for the reſtraints of parental authority, he 
eloped from ſchool at the age of ſeventeen, went 
over to Ireland, and appeared on the theatre in 
that kingdom. Returning to his native country in 
eis he was; recommended to Mr, Betterton, 
at that time manager of Drury-Lane play-houſe. 
That gentleman readily Jogk. him into his compa- 
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ny, and generouſly gave him all the affiftance in 
his power, towards the perfecting his theatrical 
talents. The firſt part he' performed was that of 
Maximus in the tragedy of Valentinian, when he 
was received with great applauſe ; and proceeding 
gradually thro' feveral inferior characters, he roſe 
at length, in 1712, to the part of Cato, which, 
next to that of Othello, was always conſidered as 
his maſter- piece. In 1713, he was, by the inte- 
reſt of lord Bolingbroke, admitted one of the ma- 
nagers of Drury-Lane theatre; and after having 
continued, for the ſpace of twenty years, at the 
head of his profeſſion, he died on the 10th of 
May 1733, univerſally regretted, 
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XN RU IS county, which was called by the 
A T z Saxons Ledceſterſcyre, received its name 
N from Leiceſter, the county town. It is 
K. El bounded on the north by Nottingham- 
ſhire and Detbyſhire; on the weſt by a ſmall part 
of Derbyſhire, Staffordſhire and Warwickſhire; 
on the ſouth. by Northamptonſhire; and an the 
caſt by Rutlandſhire and Lincolaſhire. It ex- 
tends from eaſt to weſt about thirty miles; from 
north to ſouth about twenty-five ; and is about a 
Hundred mules in, circumference. 

It was anciently inhabited by the Coritani, who 
were likewiſe poſſeſſed of Northamptonſhire and 
Rutlandſhire, 15 ſeparated from Warwickſhire 
by the old military way, called Watling-ſtreet. In 
the time of the Saxons, it formed a -part of the 
kingdom of Mercia, but after the diſſolution of 
the heptarchy, it became a county of itſelf. 

_.. The. principal river is the Soar, or Soure, 
which riſes about the-midway between Hinckley - 
and Lutterworth ; and paſſing by Leiceſter and 
Loughborough, falls into the Trent on the edge 
of Derbyſhire. | 

The Avon rifes in Northhowoothice, and on- 
ly touches the ſouth-weſt edge of the county. 

The Swift riſes in Leiceſterſhire; but paſſing 
by Lutterworth ſoon e it, and flows into 
Warwickſhire. 

The Welland riſi ing near Harborough in this 
county, paſſes * that town, 0 continuing its 
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courſe from weſt to eaſt, divides Leiceſterſhire 
from Northamptonſhire, enters Rutlandſhire, and 
flowing through that county, runs acroſs tho 
ſouth part of Lincolnſhire, into a bay of the Ger- 
man ocean called the Waſh. 

The Wreke riſes in the eaſtern part of the 
county, and paſſing by Melton Mowbray, falls in- 
to the Soure above Mountſorrel. 

Beſides theſe, there are a number of ſmall ri- 


vulets and brooks ; but notwithſtanding this coun- 


is ſo well watered, it has neither bogs nor 

_ marſhes, which is of great advantage to the air; 

and though it is at a conſiderable diſtance from tho 

ſea, ſalmon are frequently met with in the Soar, 
which come into that river from the Trent. 


- Leiceſterſhire has one temarkable mineral 
ſpring at Nevill Holt, a village to the ſouth of 


Market Harborough: the water is exceeding fine 
and clear, and has a ſtyptic, bitter, ſweetiſh and 
Tub-acid taſte, leaving the mouth ſomewhat dry. 
It is commonly briſk and ſharp, when drank at 
the ſpring head; and then alſo it paſſes quicker 
than elſe where; it curdles with ſoap ; lets fall a 
groſs, white ſediment with oil of tartar; but with 
the ſolution of alum and copperas it will con- 
tinue clear. - Hence, and from other experiments, 
it appears to contain a calcarious nitre and allum, 
with a fat clay, a latent ſulphur, and ſometimes + 
little oker, It will cure external freſh wounds, 
and all ſorts of ulcers, and is excellent for the 

es: uſed outwardly, and taken inwardly, it will 
cure hectick ulcers. When taken inwardly, as 


an alterative, an ounce of two may be taken fiys 


or ſix times a day, or four ounces night and morn- 
ing; but when deſigned as à purge; it muſt be 
taken from one pint to three. If the conſtitution 
is cold and phlegmatic, it will be neceſſary to add 

four ſpoonfuls of brandy, and an ounce of fugar 
" s "8. F * 
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to each bottle of water. It is excellent in bloat- 
ed, dropſical conſtitutions : it has no parallel in 
all ſorts of haemorrhages, as well as in all great 
and natural ſecretions, of what kind ſo ever. It 
alſo cutes an inflammation of the lungs, attended 
with a cough and ſpitting of blood. It is very ſuc- 
ceſsful in the king's evil, hidden cancers, as well 
as ſcrophulous inflammations of the eyes of man 
years ſtanding. It alſo cures all diſeaſes of the 
ſkin, and has had ſurprizing ſucceſs againſt rheu- 
matiſms; but it muſt not be drank in the increaſe 
and height of any internal inflammation, 

In the neighbourhood of Lutterworth is & pe- 
trifying ſpring, the water of which is exceeding 
cold, and fo Frongly 9 4 with petrifying 
qualities, that, in a very little time, it is faid 
= convert wood and ſeveral other ſubſtances into 

ne. Birth : | 

The ſoil of this county is, in general, very 
good, and yields plenty of graſs, corn, and par- 
ticularly beans, which are eſteemed excellent. In- 
deed the north-eaſt part, which borders upon 
Lincolnſkire, being more hilly and gravelly, is not 
remarkable for its fertility ; but the great quanti- 
ties of pit-coal in that part of the county, and 
the great number of cattle, particularly ſheep, 
that feed upon the hills, whoſe wool is much eſteem- 
ed, make ſufficient amends for other deficien- 
cies, On the other hand, the ſouth - weſt part, 
which borders on Warwickſhire, abounds with 
corn and paſture, yet is but indifferently provided 
with fuel, Leiceſterſhire, in general, is well 
provided with corn, cattle, fowl and fiſh, parti- 
cularly with horſes for the collar. Fhe principal 
buſineſs of the county conſiſts in agriculture. for 
it has no manufactory beſides that of weaving 


gockings; and that is very conſiderable. 
12 Leiceſ- 
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Leiceſterſhire lies in the province of Canter- 
bury and the dioceſe of Lincoln, and has a hun- 
dred and ninety-two pariſhes. It is divided into 
ſix hundreds, in which are eleven market towns.; 
and ſends four members to parliament, two for 
Leiceſter, and two for the county. 

We ſhall enter this county by the toad which 
leads from London to Leiceſter, and ſhall begin 
with MARKET HARBOROUGH, formerly called 
Haverburg, ſeated on the edge of the county 
on the north fide of the Welland, which, as 
we have already obſerved, ſeparates this county 
from, Northamptonſhire, This is a ſmall market 
town, pleaſantly ſituated in a fine open country, 
eighty-four miles weſt by north of London, eigh- 
teen north of Northampton, and fixteen ſouth of 
Leiceſter; and is a great thoroughfare in the road 
to Nottingham and Derby. It is remarkable, 
that this town has neither eld nor meadow lands 
belonging to it, which gave riſe to a proverb 
among the inhabitants, that a gooſe will eat up all 
the graſs in Harborough, and children are threat- 
ened with being thrown into Harborough Field. 
It has a large church, which is an old but elegant 
ſtructure, an old market-houſe and town- hall, 
and new ſhambles. The market, which is on 
"Tueſday, is a very good one, and it has two fairs, 
viz. on the 29th of April, for horſes, cows, 
ſheep. and hogs ; and on the 19th of October, 
which Jaſts ten days, for horſes, cows, ſheep, hogs, 
,pewter, braſs, hats and cloaths ; leather is ſold 
the laſt day, and cheeſe is a capital article all the 
ten days. This fair was famous 1n the time of 
Camden for- the fine horſes and colts ſold at it, 
This town gives the title of earl to the noble fa- 
mily of Sherrard, | | 
* Froceeding ſixteen miles to the north-north- 


weſt, you come to LEICESTER, which received 
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LEICESTERSHIRE. 19) 
its name from its being ſeated upon the Leir, the 
aneient name of the river, now called Soar, the 
word Cefter ſignifying a town or caſtle. It is 
waſhed on the weft and north ſides by that river, 


and is ſtill the Targeſt, beſt built, and moſt popu- 
 I6us town in the county,” It is fituated at the diſ- 
tance of s Hundred miles from London, twenty- 
five from Nottingham, and about the ſame diſ- 


tance from Derby. This town is generally al- 
' Jawed to have been the Ratae of Antoninus, and 


the Ragae of Ptolemy. It ſtands upon a branch 


of Wakling-ſtreet, called the Foſs Way, and the 


Action of the curious reader. Near All Saints 


lated: by Ovid, formed with little ſtones, ſome 


wall, named the Old Jewry wall, which is com- 


poſed. of Roman bricks and rag-ſtones, and has. 


- 


ſeveral hiches of an oval figure; in hich urns 


15 5 were 


are ſuppoſed to have been offered in ſacrifice, and 
dug up in a part of the town ſtill called Holy 
Bones, where there are ſome ruins of a Roma 
building, commonly called the Temple of Janus; 
of theſe ruins we haye given a view, for the ſatis- 


church in this town” Was diſcovered, about half a 
eentury ago, à piece of Roman antiquity, ſuppo- 
ſech to be the fable of Diana and Actaeon, as re- 


White, and others of a cheſnut colour. Medals and 
coins both of fil ver and coppet have been found in 
the town in great abündance, particularly of the 
emper6ts' Veſpaſian, Domitian, Trajan, and An- 
toninus. Near St., Nicholas's church is an old 
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were probably placed, though the inhabitants hays: 
the ridiculous notion, that in thoſe niches the an- 
cient. Britons offered up their children to idols. 
Alſo at a ſmall diſtance were diſcovered. the re- 
mains of what is ſuppoſed to have been x Roman hot 
bath. It is conſtrued of. ſmall. ſtones about an 
inch in length, half an inch broad, and the ſame 
in thickneſs :. the roof is arched, and the whole 
perforated by ſeveral ſmal] earthen pipes, through 
which the water is ſuppoſed to have been conveyed. 
The ſtones are finely cemented with thin mortar, 
and the whole work, which was conſiderably be- 
low the preſent ſurface of the ground, is ſaid to 
_ been about eighteen * long and twelve 
T — 0 
Under the Saxon he ptarchy, Leiceſter was the 
chief city of the kingdom of Mercia, and was then 
the ſee of a biſhop ; but the ſee being removed af- 
ther the ſucceſſion of eight prelates, it fell-to- de- 
cay ; however, in the year 914, it was repaired and 
fortified with new walls, after which it became a 
populous and wealthy town, and had thirty-two 
pariſh churches; but rebelling againſt king Henry 
the Second, it was beſieged and taken, when the 
caſtle was diſmantled and the walls thrown down. 
At preſent it has ſix pariſhes, though but five 
*churches ; one of them is dedicated to St. Mar- 
garet, and is a noble ſtructure, with a ring of {1x 
muſica] bells. It is ſaid that king Richard the 
Third, who was ſlain in the battle of Boſworth in 
this county, was interred in it, and that his ſtone 
coffin was afterwards converted into a horſe trough 
belonging to the White Horſe inn in this town, 
where it 1 till a few years ago, but is now 
Aeſtro time. It is remarkable, that in the 
chur ws t. Martin in this town, is an epitaph 
on 2 tomb ſtone, which aſſerts, that Mr. __ 


Heyrick, who died an the ad. of April, 1589, in . 
the 


) + 
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mne ſeventy-ſixth year of his age, lived in one 
houſe with his wife full fifty-twWo years, and in all. 
that time buried neither man, woman, not child, 

h they were ſometimes twenty in family, 
and that his widow, who died in 1641, aged. 97, 
ſaw before her death a hundred and forty- three of 
her own iſſue, including the third generation. In. 
the High- ſtreet is a croſs in the form of that on 
which Our Saviour ſuffered, and eſteemed an ex- 
cellent piece of workmanſhip. This town, be- 
ſides its fine churches, has ſeveral meeting- houſes of 
diſſenters, and is governed by a mayor, a recorder, 
a ſteward, a bailiff, twenty-four aldermen, forty- 
eight. common council-men, a town-clerk, and 
other officers : it had its charter from king John, 
and its freemen are toll-free at all the fairs and 
markets in England. Leiceſter has been lately: 
much improved in its buildings, and has a new 
town-hall in the market- place, a new aſſembly- 
room, and many new and elegant houſes. An 
hoſpital built in the town for a hundred poor fick 
men and women by Henry the Firſt, duke of Lan- 
caſter, who was interred in it, is ſtill in a tolera- 
ble condition, it being ſupported by ſome revenues 
of the dutchy of Lancaſter, and contains a great 
number of old people of both ſexes, It is a long 
low ſtructure covered with lead; and at ſome diſa 
tance. from the door is a kind of altar, wherg' 
prayers are read every day by ſome of the old 
men; and from thence yeu have a view of tha 
whole length; but the inſide has a moſt gloomy 14 
and melancholy appearance. The moſt. ftately \, i 
edifice of this kind is an hoſpital, erected and en- 1 
dowed in the reign of king Henry the Eighth, by 
Sir William Wigiſton, a merchant of the ſtaple 
here, for twelve men and as many women. In 
this hoſpital is a chapel, and library for the mini- 
ſters and ſcholars of the coma, Here is likewiſe 
| | 14 
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an hoſpital for ſix widows, and a l 
and in an adjacent meadow 1 is a courſe for annual 
horſe races. 

This town has a large manufaQtory. of ſtock- 
ings, of which they weave ſuch vaſt quantities, 
that in ſome years Leiceſter has returned 60, ooo l. 
in that article. It has a market on Wednefdays 
and Saturdays, and the latter is one of the great- 
eſt in England for proviſions. It has likewiſe 
four fairs, which are held on the 12th of May, 
and the 5th of July, for horſes, cows and ſheep: 
on the 10th of October for horſes, cows, ſheep, 
and a large quantity of cheeſe, and on the 8th'of 
December, which is inconſiderable, for a great 
number of horſes and cows. 

At a ſmall diſtance fromthe town are the re- 
mains of a caſtle, which, though now diſmantled, 
was of great antiquity- had extent. It was 
built before the reign of William the Conqueror, 
and John, duke of Lancaſter, who held his court 
here, enlarged it with twenty-ſix acres of ground, 
incloſed it with a wall, and named it Novum O- 
pus, whence it is {till "called Newark, a corrup- 
tion of New Work, and has on a part of the ground 
where it ſtood ſome of the beſt houſes in or near 
Leiceſter ; theſe houſes are extraparochia}, as be- 
ing, by an old grant from the crown, under caſ- 
tle guard. The hall and kitchen of the caſtle are 
ſtill entire, and in the former, the town and coun- 
ty-courts are held; for the hall is ſo ſpacious and 
Jofty, that at the aſſizes, the courts are ſo far 
diſtant, as not to diſturb each other. One of the 
gateways of this caſtle has a fine arch, and the 
tower over it is converted into a Fr for the 
county militia. | | 

Before the conqueſt there was a collegiate 
church within the caſtle; but during the wars of 
William the . Firſt it was demoliſhed, W 
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 _ LEICESTERSHIRE, 20r 
with the city and caſtle; but rebuilt in the year 
11075 by Robert, earl of Mellent and Leiceſter, 


for a dean and twelve prebendaries, and dedicat- 
_ ed, as the old church was, to St. Mary. Moſt 


of the lands and tithes of this church were alie- 
nated by Robert Boſſu, earl of Leiceſter, and an- 
nexed to his new abbey in a meadow at the other 


end of the town, and called St. Mary de Pratis, 
or Prez, i. e. St. Mary of the Meadow. How- 


ever, here continued a dean and ſeven prebenda- 


ries, whoſe houſe was called the College of St - 
Mary the Less, but their revenues at the general 
diſſolution were only valued at 241. 13s. II d. a 
aan e en iner 5 
* he aboye abbey, named St. Mary de Prez, and 
ſill called Leiceſter abbey, was founded in 1143, 
for black canons, in hogour of the aſſumption of 
the Virgin Mary; and at the ſuppreſſion of reli- 


gious houſes was endowed, according to Dugdaleg 


with 951 J. 148. 5 d. a year; and, according to 
Speed, with 10a l. It is ſince turned into a 
dwelling-houſe and garden, where cloſe to the 
river is a pleaſant terrace ſupported by an embat- 
tled wall, with lunettes, and ſhaded with trees. 
We have given à view of this ſtructure, which 
belongs to the duke of Devonſhire. | 
| Befides' theſe religious houſes, Henry, earl af 
_ Leiceſter and Lancaſter, erected near the caſtle, in 
the year 1330, the above hoſpital, dedicated to the 
annunciation of the Virgin Mary, for a maſter 
and ſeveral chaplains, and poor perſons ; but about 
twenty-five: years after, it was converted into a 
noble college, called Collegium Novi Operis, and 
St. Mary che Greater. It conſiſted of a dean, 
twelve: ſecular canons and prebendaries, twelve 
. cars; three clerks, fix choriſters, fifty poor men, 
as many poor women, ten nurſes, with proper ot- 
| 15 ficets 
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ficers and attendants. The revenues of this col- 
lege were valuedat the diſſolution at 800 l. a year. 
On the north part of the town was an hoſpital: 
for lepers dedicated to St. Leonard, founded inx 
the reign. of king Richard the Firſt, by William, 
the youngeſt ſon of Robert Blanchmains, earl of. 
Leiceſter, who was himſelf a leper: but William, 
lord Haſtings, begged this hoſpital: of king Ed- 
ward the Fourth, and gave it to the. dean and 
chapter of our Lady's college in this town. Here 
likewiſe was an hoſpital: before the year 1235, fon 
a maſter, brethren: and ſiſters, dedicated to St. 
John the Baptiſt, and St. John the Evangeliſt. 
A houſe of Franciſcan grey friars is ſaid to 
_- Have been founded in the north-weſt part of the 
town, by Simon de Montfort, ear] of Leiceſter, 
who died in the year 1264. Here was alſo a houſe 
of black friars in an iſland near the bridge, found= 
ed by the earl of Leiceſter, in the reign of king; 
Henry the Third, and dedicated to St. Clement. 
The friars of the order of St. Auguſtine, had a 
priory here called St. Catharine's. And the friars 
of a Mendicant order, called De paenetentia Jeſu 
Chriſti, had a houſe in the ſuburbs. of the town. 
With reſpect to the civil hiſtory of this town, 
it will be ſufficient to add, that a parliament was 
held chere in the reign of king Henry the Fifth. 
In the civil war the army of king Charles the Firſt 
took. it by ſtorm, and it was ſoon after retaken b 
Sir Thomas Fairfax. | ; ? 

- MounTsoRREL, more properly MounT SoAR- 
Hitz, received its name from the river Soar, 
which runs on the eaſt fide of it, and a hill in 
the middle of the town, and is ſituated ſeven 
miles to the northward of Leiceſter,” and a hun- 
dred and feven north-weſt of London. It was for- 
merly famous for its caſtle, which was ſeated on a 
ſteep and craggy hill that hangs over the * 

and 
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ahd firſt belonged to the earls of Leiceſter ; but 
bas been long demoliſhed, It is partly in the pa- 
riſhes of Burrow and Rodeley, and had ancient- 
Þ two chapels, though it has now but one, and 
a' meeting-houſe. It has a bridge over the Soar ;, 
but is very indifferently built, the houſes being 
nerally low mean ſtructures, formed of a red- 
diſh kind of ſtone. It has however a market on. 
Mondays, and a fair on the 10th of July, for toys. 
The manor and church of Rodeley above- men- 
tioned, were given by king Henry the Third to 
the Knights Templars, who ſettled there a com- 
mandery of their order, which, with their other 
lands, came afterwards to the Knights Hoſpital- 
lers, who enjoyed them till the general diſſolu- 
tion, about which time they were valued at 871., 
138. 4d. a year. ” 
At CossiN Gro, which is ſeated at the con- 


fluence of the rivers Wreke and Soar, about three 


miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Mount Sorrel, there is a 
vaſt barrow, three hundred and fifty feet long, a 


hundred and twenty broad, and forty high. It. 


ſtands exactly north and ſouth, and in rainy ſea- 
| i encompaſſed with water. The coun- 
try people call it Shipley hill, and ſay a great 


captain, called Shipley, was buried there ; but be 


that as it will, it is certainly of great antiquity. 
' LouGnBoROUGH is pleaſantly ſeated among 
fertile meadows, near the foreſt of Charwood, on 
the banks of the river Soar, over which it has a 
bridge, and at the diſtance of four miles from 


Mount Sorrel, In the time of the Saxons it was 


a royal village, and is at preſent pretty well built, 
though it has ſuffered greatly by fires. It has a 
ſpacious church, and a free-fchool, a charity- 
{ſchool for eighty boys, and another for twenty 
4 ris. It has a good market on Thurſdays, with 

ve fairs, which are held on March 28, for horſes 
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and cows; on April 25, for horſes and ſheep ; on. 
Holy- Thurſday, and the iath of Auguſt, for 
horſes and cows, and on November 13, for horſes, 
cows and foals. 2 n 
At a village near Loughborough, Robert Boſſu, 
earl of Leiceſter, in the year 1133, built an abbey 
for Ciſtercian monks, dedicated to the Virgin Ma- 
ry, in which, at the ſuppreſſion of religious houſes, 
were fourteen monks, who enjoyed a revenue o 
1861. 15s. 2 d. a year. | R 

Seven miles weſt by north of Loughborough is 
BtLTON, which has a fair on Monday Alter Tri- 
nity-week, for horſes, cows and ſheep ; conſidera- 
ble for horſes; he 
Loughborough being near the borders of Not- 
tinghamſhire, one road leads from thence to Not- 
tingham, and another to Derby. 

About half way between Loughborough and 
Aſhby de la Zouch, was the nunnery of Grace- 
Dieu, which was founded by Roeſia, the wife of 
Bertram de Verdun, about the twenty-fourth of 
Henry the Third, for Ciſtercian nuns, and dedi- 
cated to the honour of God, the Holy Trinity, 
and St. Mary. Sir William Waſtneſs was after- 
wards a benefactor to this houſe, which, at the 
time of the diſſolution, had fiſteen nuns, with a 
yearly revenue, according to Speed, of 1011. 8s. 
2d. King Henry the Eighth granted it to Sir Hugh 
Fofter, by whom it was alienated to Jobn Beau- 
mont, Eſq; but the preſent owner is Ambroſe 
Philips, Eſq; a conſiderable part of the walls are 
ſtill ſtanding, and ſhew, that it was formerly a 
very handſome ſtructure. 0 

Sir John Beaumont, brother of the famous 
dramatic poet, Mr. Francis Beaumont, and him- 
ſelf no unfavoured ſon of the Mufes, was born at 
Grace-Dicu, in the year 1582. After ſtudying 
about three years in Broadgate's hall in Oat 
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he removed to one of the inns of court; but ſoon” 
quitted that ſituation, and retired to the place of 
his naxivity, where he ſcems to have reſided til! 
the time of bis death, which happened in the- 

| winter of 1628. Me wrote d poem, called Bvſ 
worth Field; beſides * „ inet e 
| and tranſlations from the claſſios. ih 
AsHBY DRB LA Zoucn was ſo —— 99 * 
Zouches, its ancient lords, to Uiſtinguiſh it from 
another Aſbby, in this named *Aſhby Fol- 
vile. It is pleafantly ſituated on the borders of 
Perbyſhire, about thitteen miles to the weſt of 
Loughborough, and has a-bandiome large church, 
and Ha meeting-houſe. It conſiſts of one 
good ſticet, in which there is a neat ſtone croſs, 
and has a free - ſchool, the maſter of which has a 
handſome ſalary. THlere ars alſo the ruins of a 
eaſtle, Which formerly belonged to Alan de la 
Zouch; from hom it came to the lord Haſtings, 
who was beheaded by king Richard the Third; 
and from the Haſtings lineally deſcended to the 
earls of Huntingdon, in which noble family it now 
remains. Here king James the Firſt, with his 
whole court, "ſpent ſeveral days, during which 
dinner. was ſerved up by thirty poor knights, who 
wore gold chains and velvet gowns. But this 
place being a garriſon for king Charles the Firſt, 
it was demoliſhed in 1648 by the parliament 
forces. Its ruins, of which we have given a view, 
ſhew that.it was a fine Gothic ſtructure, Fhis 
town has à plentiful market on Saturdays, and 
four fairs, hich are held on Eaſter-Tueſday, and 
| Whitſun-Tueſday, for horſes, cows, and ſheep z 
and.on Auguſt 24 ber 28, for horſes W 
A g 
John n le nibent phyſician and 
aflronomer of the ſeventeenth” century, was born 
in this town in the year 1582. He received his 
HL education 
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education in the grammar- ſchool of this place 
and in Emanuel college in Cambridge, where he 
took the degrees in arts, and applied himſelf to 
the ſtudy — phyſic, and of mathematics. He 
_ phyſic Tos ſome time in his native coun- 
and removing afterwards to London, was 
Who a fellow of the college of phyſicians. In- 
1019 he was appointed Savilian profeſſor of aſtro- 
nomy at Oxford, and in 1635 ſuperior reader of 
Linacre's lecture. He died on the 3d of Novem- 
der, 1643, and was interred in the church of 
Merton college. He publiſhed, among other 
things, I Deſcription: of the Comet i in 1618, and 
: Treatiſe concerning the Dog- Star. 

At BRRRoN ON THE HILL, a village fre 
miles north-eaſt mw of Aſhby de la Zouch, 
on the borders of ire, is a 8 dedi- 
cated to St. Mary an Hardulf, which, about 
the year 1114, was — by Robert Ferrers, earl 
of Nottingham, to the monaſtery of St. Oſwald, 
at Noſtal hall near Wakefield in Yorkſhire ; upon 
which there was here a cell of black canons ſu- 
bordinate to that monaſtery, conſiſting. of a prior, 
and five religious, whoſe revenues at the diſſolu- 
tion were valued at 24-1. 10 8. 4 d. a year. 

At LANGLEY, a village five miles north- eaſt of 
Aſhby de la Zauch, was formerly a priory for 
Benedictine nuns, built by William Pantulf, and 
Burgia his wife, about the beginning of the reign 
of king Henry the Second, and dedicated to the 
Virgin Mary; the annual revenues of which were 
valued, by Dugdale, at the ſuppreſſion at 29 J. 7 8. 

d | | 


At HEATHER, a village ſeated to the ſouth-eaſt 
of Aſhby de la Zouch, was a houſe with lands 
belonging to the Knights Hoſpitallers, given by 
Ralph de Griſely, before the firſt year of king 
1 for ſome time it had a diſtinct a 


preceptory of Dalby. At its diſſolution it was 
valued at 39 J. 18. f d. a year. HOY 
At CHARLEY and ULvEscRoss, two ſolitary 
places in Charnwood foreſt, which lies to the 
ſouth-eaſt' of Aſhby de la Zouch, were ſettled by 
Robert Blanchmaines, earl of Leicefter, three 
friars hermits in each, in the reign of king Henry 
the Second, but by the conſent of the earl of 
Wincheſter, patron of both houſes, in the reign 
of Edward the Second, they were united at Ul- 
veſeroſs, where a priory of regular canons of the 
order of St. Auſtin, dedicated to the Virgin Ma- 
ry, continued till the diſſolution, when it con- 
tained eight religious, whoſe revenues, according 
to Dugdale, amounted to 831. 10 8. 6 d. a year; 


and according to Speed, to 101 l. Part of the 


walls are ſtill ſtanding; and there are ſculptures 
on thoſe of the ſecond ſtory repreſenting cherubims. 
At one end there is a tower, which ſeems to be 
pretty entire, except at the top, and probably be- 
longed to the church of the priory. | 
Eight miles to the ſouth of Aſhby de la Zouch,, 
and nine to the weſtward of Leicefter, is Bos- 
woRTH, or MARKET BoswoRTH, which is 
pleaſantly ſituated in a wholeſome air, and fruit- 
ful ſoil, both for corn and graſs, and has a free- 
ſchool founded by Sir Wolſtan Dixey. It has a 
market on Wedneſdays, and two fairs, held on 
the 8th of May, for horſes, cows and ſheep; and 
on the roth of July, for horſes and cows. At 
the diſtance of three miles from this town is a 
plain, anciently called Redmore, but now Boſ- 
worth field; for here was fought the famous bat- 
tle between Richard the Third, and Henry, earl 
of Richmond, in which the former was vanquiſh- 
ed. In the moor, where the battle was fought, 
there are frequently found, by digging and plow- 
8 Nin”: ng, 
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ing, pieces of armour, and other warlike acoutre- 
ments, and particularly arrow heads of an extra- 
ordinary ſize. Here is alſo a ſmall mount, from 
which the earl of Richmond is ſaid to have made 
2 ſpeech to his army before the engagement. 

. HiNCKLEY. is a ſmall town ſeated near the Ro- 
man road, called Watling-ſtreet, on the borders of 
the county towards Warwickſhire, ſive miles ſouth 
of Boſworth, and nine weſt- ſouth weſt of Lei- 
ceſter. It has 2 large handſome church, with a 
loſt ſpire ſteeple, and the aſſizes were formerly 

held. here. At the caſt. end of this church are 
trenches, and very high ramparts, which the in- 


habitants call Hugh's caſtle, ſuppoſing them to be 


veſtiges of a caſtle, built here by Hugh Bigot, 


the firſt earl of Norfolk. The market is on Mon- 


days, and it bay a fair on the 26th of Auguſt, for 
_ cows, ſheep; and cheeſe, At this town 
was formerly an alien priory of two Benedictine 


monks, belonging to Lyra in. Normandy, to 


which it was given by, Robert Blanchmaines, earl 
of Leiceſter, before the year 1173. 

Hionau, a village three miles north-weſt of 
Hinckley, is remarkable for the antiquities diſ- 
covered there in 1607. An inhabitant taking up 
a great ſquare ſtone, which lay in Watling-ttreet 
road, upon the crofling of another road that leads 
to Coventry, met with two hundred and fifty 
pieces of ſilver of the coin of Henry the Third, 


. each of which weighed about three pence, There 


was alſo a gold ring with a ruby, another with an 
agate, and a third of ſilver, in which was a flat 
raddy Hone, engraved. with Arabic characters; 
which have been thus tranſlated, << By Mahomet 
& magnify him; turn from him each hand that 
& may hurt him.” Among this treaſure were alſo 
found ſeveral filver hooks, with links of a large 
gold chain. Theſe were found by the fide of the 
None, 


* 
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Kone, and underneath it, two or three pieces of 
ſilver coin of the emperor Trajan. The ſtone it- 
ſelf is thought to have been the baſis of an altar, 
dedicated to Trajan, it being cuſtomary among 
the Romans to place, under the foundation of the 
monuments, and other buildings, ſome of the 
coins of the reigning emperor. The Engliſh mo- 
ney, rings and other things, depofited by the ſide 
of the ſtone, are thought to have been the treaſure 
of ſome Jew. 

' Benovrs, near High Croſs, ſtands in the inter⸗ 
ſection of the two great Roman roads, that tra- 
verſe the kingdom obliquely, and Dr. Stukeley 
thinks it is in the very centre of England, be- 
cauſe there are rivers that run from thenee every 
way. The ſite of the ancient city is very rich; 
and many antiquities, as Roman ſtones and bricks, 
have been found here, beſides Roman coins. There 
is a croſs here, that is well deſigned, but it is 
conſtructed with mouldring ſtone. In the garden 
before the inn there was a barrow, lately taken 
away, and under it was the body of a man upon 
a plain ſurface. 

- LUTTERWORTH is ſeated in a 8056 ſoil on the 
river Swift, which ſoon after runs "into the Avon, 
at the diſtance of nine miles to the ſouth-eaſt of 
Hinckley, and twelve ſouth-weſt of Leiceſter, 
and near it to the weſtward runs the ancient Ro- 
man way, called Watling-ſtreet. It is a pretty 
good country town, and has a large handſome 
church with a lofty ſpire ſteeple. In this church 
is {til to be ſeen the pulpit of the famous reformer - 
John Wickliff, who was rector of the pariſſl. 
This town has a market on Thurſdays, and two 
fairs, held on April 2, for horſes, cows and ſnheep; 
and on September 16, for horſes, cows, ſheep and 
cheeſe. Here Roſe de Verdom, and her ſon Nicho- 
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ed an hoſpital for a prior, or maſter and brethren; 


dedicated to St. John the Baptiſt, which was va» 
lued at the diſſolution at 261, 98. 5d. a year. 
At $SWINSFORD, which lies to the ſouth-eaſt of 
Lutterworth, is a church which was given to the 


hoſpitallers by Robert Rivell, before the reign of 


king John, and here was ſettled a ſmall precepto- 


ry of that order. c 


On entering this county by the road from Rut- 
landſhire, you paſs by HALLA rox, which lies a- 
bout two miles to the weſt of the road, and eight 


miles north-weſt of * It has a chari- 


ty-ſchool, and a market on Mondays, and three 
fairs, held on Holy-Thurſday, May 23, and June 
13, for horſes, horned cattle, pewter, braſs and 
cloaths. Fo 8 . 5 
At BRADLEY to the ſouth-eaſt of Hallerton, 
Robert Bundy, or Burneby, founded a ſmall priory 
of the order of St. Auſtin, in the reign of king 
John; but at the diſſolution it had only two ca- 


nons, with lands of the annual value of 20 l. 158. 


7d. | | POL | 
In the chapel of the manor houſe at NosBLEVY, 
a village to the north-weſt of Hallaton, Sir Anke- 
tine de Martival founded, in the ſecond year of Ed- 
ward the Firſt, a college or chantry, which was 
farther endowed by his ſon Roger de Martiyal, 
archdeacon of Leiceſter, and afterwards biſhop of 
Saliſbury, about thirty-two years after, It was 
dedicated to the Aſcenſion of our Lord, and the 
Aſſumption of the Virgin Mary, and, according 
to Mr. Burton, conſiſted of a warden and certain 
brethren ;. or, according to others, of three prieſts, 
who had diſtin& prebends, three clerks, and four 
choriſters. N | Wer 1 
BIiLLESPON- is a town about ſix miles north- 
welt of Hallerton, and eight to the eaſtward of 
Leiceſter. It has a market on Fridays, * two 
13 | airs 3 
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pewter, braſs and toys; but contains nothing re- 
markable. Not far from hence, are two places 
called Burrow-hill, and Ardborough, Where Mr. 
Camden ſuppoſes the ancient Vernometum ſtood; 
but Horſley places it at Willoughby, However, 
the ground is a ſteep hill on all ſides, except the 
ſouth-eaſt; and on the top, is the appearance of ' 
a demoliſhed- town, a double trench, and a tract 
where the walls went, which encloſes about eigh- 
teen acres of land. Mr. Camden alſo thinks, 
ſome great Heathen temple formerly ſtood in this 
place; and this the annotator takes to be the 
whole of the affair, there being here more marks 
of a temple, than of a town. bt rns 
To the eaſt of Billeſden, and on the borders of 
Rutlandſhire, is Loppixdd rox, where was a pri- 
ory of canons regular, of the order of St. Au- 
guſtine, dedicated to St. John Baptiſt, founded 
by Richard Baſſet of Weldon, and Matilda Ri- 
dell his wife, in the latter part of the reign of 
king Henry the Firſt. The revenue of this priory, 
according to, Dugdale, amounted to 3991. a year; 
but, according to Speed, to 5111. A 
About fix miles north-eaſt of Billeſdon, and 
the ſame diſtance ſouth of Melton Mowbray, is 
the village of OLVESH oN or OsuLvESs rox, where 
was a priory of canons regular, of the order of 
St. Auguſtine, founded by Robert Grimbold, in 
the reign of king Henry the Second, and dedicated 
to the honour of St. Mary, St. Andrew, and All 
Saints: to which canons he gave the church and 
town, &c. Robert, biſhop of Lincoln, confirmed 
theſe donations; and farther added a charter ta 
them, of being for ever free from the payment of 
ſynodals, and all ether epiſcopal cuſtoms, Peter- 
pence excepted; It had alſo ſeveral other bene» 
factors, and at the ſuppreſſion was valued. by 
12 | Dugdale, 
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Dugdale, at 161 l. a year; but by Speed at 17415 
Fhe whole building was a few years ago, if it is 
.* is leaded at the top, and 
makes a very beautiful appearanee. Indeed it 
is a very àagreeable ſeat; and lately belonged to 


Jeffery hnſon, | Eſq; * ; 


» ht: eiae of: ren nileg-north-erft of Bu- 


leſden is ML TON MowBray, fo called from 
the ancient family of the Mowbrays, its ancient 


lords. It ſtands in a fertile ſoil, on the banks of 
the river Eye, which almoſt ſurrounds it, eigh- 
teen miles ſouth-eaſt of Nottingham. It has two 


| handſome ſtone bridges over the river, and is a 


large well built town, with a ſpacious handſome 
church, and a free-ſchool. © Here are frequent 
horſe races, and the market, which is on Tueſ- 
days, is the moſt conſiderable for cattle of any in 
this part of England. It has alſo three fairs, Which 
are held on the firſt Tueſday after January 17, 
for horſes and horned cattle; on the Monday a 
ſnew of horſes; on Whitſun-Tueſday for horſes, 
horned cattle and ſheep; and on Auguſt 21, for 
horſes, horned cattle, ſheep and hogs. | 
At DaLsBr, near Melton Mowbray, was a 
preceptory-of the knights hoſpitallers, ſaid to have 
been founded by Robert Boſſu, earl of Leiceſter, 
in the beginning of the reign ot Henry the Se- 
cond, and valued at the diſſolution at 91. 28. 
Dee 
In Bux rom Lazars; ſouth of Melton Mow- 
bray, Roger de Mowbray, in the reign of king 
Stephen, gave two carucates of land, a houſe and 
a mill here to the lepers of St. Lazarus, without 
the walls of Jeruſalem, and thus laid the ſounda- 
tion of a well endow¾ed hoſpital in this place, con- 
ſiſting of a maſter and ſeveral brethren. This 
was the chief of all the ſpittals or lazar-hovuſes in 
England; but was dependent on the great -houſe | 
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at Jeruſalem; It was dedicated to the Virgin Ma- 
ry and St. Lazarus; and at the ſuppreſſion, its 
poſſeſſions were valued at 265 J. 108. 2 d. a year. 


Roger Beller, in the reign of Edward the Se- 


cond, founded a ſmall chantry in St. Peter's cha- 
pel, near his manor-houſe at KIRKBY BELLARs, 
on the north ſide of Melton Mowbray, which a 
few years after he converted into a kind of col - 
lege, for a warden and twelve ſeculars prieſts. It 
was afterwards made conventual for 4 prior and 
regular canons of the order of St. Auguſtine, and 
thus continued till the diſſolution, when. it con- 
tained ten religious, and had a revenue of 142; J. 
10s. 3 d. a year. v7 

WALTHAM oN THE Wound. is ſeated five 
miles north-eaſt of Melton Mowbray, in a whole- 
ſome air; but is à poor town, with a charity- 
ſchool ; a ſmall market on Thurſdays, and à fair 
on the 19th of September, for horſes, horned 
cattle, hogs, and goods of all ſorts. 

At CROXTON-KYRIEL, to the north-eaſt of 
Waltham. in the Would, William Porcarius de 
Linus built an abbey of Premonſtratenſian ca- 
nons, in 1162, and dedicated it to St. John the 


Evangeliſt. It continued till the diſſolution, when 


its revenue amounted to 385 1. a year. 
BELvoir Caſtle, commmonly called BR VER Caſ- 
tle, -is ſeated on the edge of the county, next 


Lincolnſhire, ten miles north-eaſt of Melton 


Mowbray, and is the ſeat of the duke of Rut- 
land. The hill on which it ſtands is ſuppoſed to 


be artificial, or at leaſt a great part of it. Some 


take it to hand been a Roman ſtation, named Ma- 
rigdunum; but this is a miſtake, for that is at Eaſt 
Bridgeford; however, many Roman coins have 
been found about it. The old caſtle was built 
ſoon after the conqueſt by Rebert de Tendenelo, 
a Norman nobleman, to bridle the DAXONS, and 

he 
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he made it the ſeat of his barony. It paſſed thro 
ſeveral hands, and at laſt came to the family of 
the Manners,” the preſent proprietor. Near it is 
Rode gs en ruins, though great part 
of the is ſtill Randing. The caſtle ſuffe- 
red much . the Sixth, it be- 
ing almoſt deſtroyed by William lord Haſtings; 
and lay fome years in a ruinous condition, till 
Thomas, earl of Rutland, rebuilt it. In the ci- 
vil wars, it was made a garrifon for king Charles 
the Firſt, and deſended for ſome time by Mr. Tho- 
mas Maifony rector of Aſhwell, in Rutlandſhire, 
who commanded a eempany here; but was after- 
wards beſieged,; and much defaced by the enemies 
Cannot; it has ſince been rebuilt and beautified, 
as alſo the hill on which it ſtands; for it has been 
turned into file | ons adorned” with walks, 
Plantations, and ſtatues. Of this ſtructure we 
have given the reader an engraved view. It has 
the name of "Belvoir, from the very extenſive 
proſpect it affords 3 for from hence you may ſee 
Nottingham caſtle, Lincoln minſter, and many 
towns and Jordſhips belonging to the noble pro- 
prietor. In a fine gallery are many ancient and 
modem family pictures; and among the reſt, an 
original of Charles the Firſt, as he ſat at his ttial. 
Upon the edge of the county, near Nottingham- 
thire,- is Wr.covenBy-Brook, near which is a 
tumulus, or barrow, on an eminence, called Crop- 
hill; and upon the drow'of the hill, overlooking 
Willoughby brook,” appears to have been a Ro- 
man town, and the inhabitants are perſuaded that 
here Was a city, ealled Long Billington, How- 
ever, in common diſcourſe, it is generally called 
Black- Field, the foil being perfectly black, though 
the adjacent land is red. Many braſs and filver 
coins have been found here, and a few that were 
gold, © The people are however, it is faid, — 
If terr 
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tetred from digging by the ridieulous fear of ſpi - 
rits, which they imagine haunt the place. Many 
Moſaic pavements have been dug up, as well as 
pot-hooks, fire-ſhovels, and the like; alſo broad 
ſtones and foundations are frequently found on 
the ſide of the Foſs-w]wða jeg. 
Beſides the perſons already mentioned, this 
county has produced, the Lady Jane Grey, the 
eldeſt daughter of Henry Grey, marquis of Dor- 
ſet, and of the lady Frances Brandon, eldeſt 
daughter of Charles Brandoh, duke of Suffolk, 
by Mary, queen dowager of France, youngeſt 
daughter of king Henry the Seventh, and ſiſter to 
king Henry the Eighth. She was born in 1537; at 
Broadgate in this county, and educated in her fa- 
ther's houſe, under the doctors Aylmer and Hard- 
ing, two of the moſt learned men of the age. 
Under the care of theſe able inſtructors, ſhe made 
ſo rapid a progreſs in her ſtudies, that before-ſhe 
had arrived at the years of maturity, ſhe had ac- 
quired a thorough knowledge of the French, Ita- 
lian, Latin, and Greek, and was tolerably verſed 
in the Hebrew, Chaldee, and Arabic; without, 
however, neglecting thoſe accompliſhments which 
ure more peculiar to her ſex, Her near relation 
to the blood royal inſpired Dudley, Duke of Nor- 
thumberland (to whoſe fourth ſon, the lord 
Guilford Dudley, ſhe was married) with the am« 
bitious thoughts of railing her to the throne; a 
ſcheme which proved the ruin of her, and of all 
who were concerned in it. In otder. toaccompliſh 
his daring proſpect; Northumberland prevailed 
upon king Edward the Sixth, whoſe health was 
now in a very declining ſtate, to appoint the lady 
Jane his heireſs and ſucceſſor; and accordingly up- 
on the death of that prince, which happened on 
the 6th of July, 1553, the lady Jane was pro- 

claimed, though much againſt her on inclinati- 
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on, queen of England, France and Ireland, with 


the uſual ſolemnity. Her reign, however, was of 


ſhort continuance ; for the princeſs Mary, eldeſt 


daughter to king Henry the Eighth, having raiſed 


an army in ſupport of her own title, and that of 
her fiſter Elizabeth, obtained the crown, on 
which Northumberland was ſeized, and commit- 
ted to the Tower; and was ſoon after tried, and 
brought to the ſcaffold. Sentence of death was, 
at the ſame time paſſed, as well upon queen Jane, 
as upon her huſband and father, the laſt of whom 
had lately been created duke of Suffolk. The 
duke, however, was pardoned and ſet at liberty; 
and the execution of the ſentence againſt the 
queen and her huſband was, for the preſent, ſuſ- 
pended, and might perhaps, at laſt, have been entitely 
remitted, had it not been for the imprudence of 
her father, who unwarily engaged in Wiat's in- 
ſurrection. For this freſh crime he was again 
ſeized and tried; and being found guilty, was 
immediately beheaded, and his daughter and ſon- 
in-law ſhared the fame fate. Queen Jane ſuffered, 
February the 12th, 1554, on a ſcaffold within the 
Tower; the court being afraid, that a public ex- 
ecution might too much excite the compaſſion of 
the ſpectators. She met her fate with great cou- 
rage and compoſure; and, as ſhe was a lady of 
the moſt amiable accompliſhments, both of body 
and mind, her death was lamented, and her me- 
mory celebrated, not only in this, but in ſeveral 
other nations. Her reign laſted but nine days; 
and this circumſtance is ſuppoſed to have given 
riſe to the common proverb of, 4 nine days 
wonder. | 1 | 
Hugh Latimer, biſhop of Worceſter, and a mar- 


tyr, in the ſixteenth century, was the ſon of Hugh 
Latimer, a yeoman, at 'Thurcaſton, in Leiceſter- 


ire, and born at that place about the year _ 
| e 
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Hk received his education in Chriſt's- college, 


in Cambridge, where he took the degree of bat- 


chelor of divinity ; but it does not appear, that 
he ever took that of doctor. From this time, to 
the thirtieth year of his age, he was a moſt zealous 
and violent Papiſt; but being converted by Mr. 
Thomas Bilney, he became as zealous and deter- 
mined a Proteſtant, and preached with great vehe- 
mence againſt the errors and ſuperſtitions of popery. 
In 1529, he was promoted, by the intereſt of 
Thomas Cromwell, afterwards earl of Eſſex, to the 
rectory of Weſkinton, in Wiltſhire; and, in 1535, 
was raiſed to the biſhoprick of Worceſter. Re- 
fuſing, however, to ſubſcribe the fix bloody arti- 


cles, he reſigned his ſee in 1539. Upon the acceſ- 


ſion of king Edward the Sixth, though he did 
not reſume the epiſcopal dignity, he again entered 
upon his miniſterial function, which he continued 
to exerciſe, during that ſhort reign, with great 
vigour and uncommon ſucceſs. But, when in 
1553, the bloody queen Mary came to the throne, 
he was ſingled out as one of the firſt victims to 
be ſacrificed to Popiſn cruelty and revenge. 
Accordingly he was ſeized, together with biſhop 
Ridley; and theſe two worthies, being condemned 
as heretics, were committed to the flames at Ox- 
ford, -QQober the 16th, 1555. | 


Joſeph Hall, a learned prelate and ingenious ' 


writer, was born July 1, 1574, at Buſtow park 
in this county, and educated at the public ſchool 
of his native place, and at Emanuel- college, in 
Cambridge. After acting for ſome time as pro- 
tellor- of rhetoric in that univerſity, he became 
ſucceſſively rector of Halſted, dean of Worceſter, 
biſhop of Exeter, and laſtly of Norwich. In 1616, 
he attended the embaſſy of lord Viſcount Doncaſ- 
ter into France; and the next year was choſen b 
his Majeſty as one of the divines who ſhould ac- 
„ R company 
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company him into Scotland. In 1618, he was 
ſent by king James to the Synod of Dort, and 
pitched upon by that learned body to preach be- 
fore them a Latin ſermon. He was obliged, how- 
ever, by the bad ſtate of his health, to leave that 
aſſembly before it broke up; but he received from 
them, at the time of his departure, the moſt ſig- 
nal marks of their eſteem and regard. The ſtates 
too, in compliment to his merit, beſtowed upon 
him a golden medal. He approved himſelf, du- 
ring the civil wars, a true ſon of the church of 
England; a conduct which expoſed him to the 

reſentment of the then ruling powers, and reduced 
him, in his old age, to very great difficulties, He 
died September the 8th, 1656, and was interred in 
the church- yard of Higham, near Norwich. His 
works are numerous, and eſteemed. His me- 
ditations and his ſatires are the beſt known. He 
is a very ſententious writer; and from his ſtyle, 
has been frequently denominated the Chriſtian 
Seneca. 

William Burton, a very ſkilful topographer, 
and author of The Deſcription of Leiceſterſhire, 
was born at Lindley in that county, on the 24th 
of Auguſt, 1575, He had his education in Bra- 
zen- Noſe-College, in Cambridge. He afterwards 
ſettled in the Middle-Temple, in London, and 
became a barriſter ; but his favourite ſtudy was 
that of antiquities, in which he made a conſidera- 
ble progreſs. He died on the 6th of April, 1645. 

George Villiers, the firſt duke of Buckingham 
of that family, and the greateſt favourite of two 
ſucceeding monarchs, that ever was known in 
this, or any other kingdom, was the third ſon of 
Sir George Villiers, and born at Brookſby in Lei- 
ceſterſhire, on the 28th of Auguſt, 1592. In 
his youth he was carefully inſtructed in dancing, 
fencing, and other ornamental — 1 

6 _ 
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and, having travelled into France for his farther 
improvement in theſe genteel exerciſes, he return- 
ed, at the age of twenty-one, to his native coun- 
try, when, by the beauty of his perſon, and the 
politeneſs of his addrefs, he ſoon attracted the 
notice -of his majeſty king James the Firſt, who 
was apt to be ſtruck with ſuch fuperficial endow- 
ments. His firſt ſtation at court, was that of 
cup-bearer to his majeſty; from whence he roſe, 
by a quick and rapid progreſs, to be gentleman of 
the bed-chamber, maſter of the horſe, knight of 
the garter, baron of Whaddon, viſcount Villiers, 
earl and marquis of Buckingham, lord high ad- 
miral of England, chief-juſtice in Eyre, maſter of 
the king's-bench office, ſteward of Weſtminſter, 
conftable of Windſor-caſtle, earl of Coventry; 
and, laſt of all, duke of Buckingham, In 1623, 
he accompanied prince Charles (afterwards king 
Charles the Firſt) to Spain, in order to make up 
the long depending match between him and the 
infanta of that kingdom. Upon the death of 
king James, and the acceſſion of king Charles, he 
continued to enjoy the ſame degree of favour with 
the ſon, which he had fo long poſſeſſed under the 
father. His ſpirit and his ambition were equal to 
his high fortune. For, when he was ſent to Pa- 
ris, in order to conduct to England the princeſs 
Henrietta Maria, the king's intended conſort, he 
had the preſumption to make his addreſſes to the 
queen dowager of France; and being thwarted 
in his views, engaged his ſovereign, by way of 
revenge, in a war with that kingdom. He after- 
wards commanded the forces ſent againſt Rochelle; 
but, being now become univerſally odious, he 
was ſtabbed at Portſmouth by John Felton, a 
diſcontented lieutenant in the army, on the 23d 


of Auguſt, 1628. 5 
— e 8 William 
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William Lilly, the famous aſtrologer, was horn 
May the iſt, 1602, at Diſeworth in Leiceſter- 


ſhire, and educated in Grammar learning at Aſh- 
by de la Zouch, under the care of Mr. John 


Brinſley. He was ſervant firſt to a mantua-maker 


in London, and afterwards to Mr. Gilbert Wright, 
maſter of the Salters company in that city; upon 
Whoſe death he married the widow, and receiv- 
ed with her a fortune of 10001. Being thus plac- 
ed in eaſy circumſtances, he applied himſelf to the 
ſtudy of judicial aſtrology, in which he become at 
length a very conſiderable proficient, and was 
conſulted by many perſons on the moſt important 
occaſions. And ſuch was the ignorance or cre- 
dulity of the age, that no party ſeems to have 
been free from this childiſh deluſion. King 
Charles the Firſt, while a priſoner, conſulted him 
twice concerning his eſcape. The parliament gave 
him a penſion of one hundred pounds, and em- 
ployed him in encouraging their ſoldiers by his 
redictions. He even read public lectures on 
Chriſtian Afirolegy, as he phraſed it; and his ha- 
rangues on that ſubject met with great applauſe, 
Nor was his fame confined to the narrow limits of 
England. He received from the king of Sweden 
a golden chain, and a medal, on. account of the 
honourable mention he had made of that prince 
in his almanack. His reputation, however, tho' 
very firmly eſtabliſhed, ſuſtained now and then 
ſome ſevere ſhocks. He was at one time impri- 
ſoned for reflecting upon the parliament, and at 
another brought to a trial for giving judgment 
upon ſtolen goods, Towards the latter end of his 
life, he retired to Herſham, where he practiſed 
phyſic, having previouſly obtained a licenſe for 
that purpoſe; and a little before his death, he 
adopted for his ſon, by the name of Merlin Ju- 
rior, one Henry Coley, a taylor, to whom he 
| made 
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made a preſent of the impreſſion of his almanack,, 
after it had been printed for thirty-ſix years ſuc- - 
ceſſively. He died of the palſey June the gth, 
1681, and was interred in the church of Walton 
upon Thames. | A 1 

William Beveridge, a learned divine and vene- 
rable prelate in the ſeventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, was born at Barrow in Leicefterſhire, 
in the year 1638. After finiſhing his ſtudies at 
Cambridge, where he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his 
ſkill in the oriental languages, he became ſucceſ- 
ſively vicar of Yealing in Middleſex, rector of St. 
Peter's, Cornhill, London, prebendary of St. 
Paul's cathedral, archdeacon 'of Colcheſter, pre- 
bendary of Canterbury, chaplain in ordinary to 
king William and queen Mary; and, in 1704, 
was advanced to the biſhopric of St. Aſaph. This 
dignity, however, he enjoyed but a ſhort time; 
for he died at his lodgings in the cloyſters in 
Weſtminſter- Abbey, March the 5th, 1708; and 
his body was interred in St. Paul's cathedral, He 
wrote Private Thoughts upon Religion; Private 
Thoughts upon a Chriſtian Life; an Expoſition of 
the Church Catechiſm; Theſaurus Theologicus; and 
ſeveral other works. 

William Whiſton, a learned divine in the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century, was the fon of 
a clergyman, and born December the gth, 1667, 
at Norton near Twycroſſe, in Leiceſterſhire. He 
had his education at Clare-hall, Cambridge, where 
he applied himſelf to mathematics, and to the 
Carteſian philoſophy ; but embracing ſoon after 
the Newtonian doctrine, he wrote a New Theory 
of the Earth, agreeable to thoſe principles. In 
1698 he was preſented by the biſhop of Norwich 
to the living of Loweſtoft cum Keflingland in 
Suffolk; and in 1701 he was named by Sir Iſaac 
Newton as his deputy in the mathematical pro- 

K 3 feſſorſhip 
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feſſorſhip at Cambridge. About two years after 
he ſucceeded that great man in the mathematical 
chair; and in the mean time publiſhed his Chro- 
nology of the Old Teſtament, and his Tacquet's Eu- 
clid. In 1707 he was choſen to preach the ſer- 
mons at Boyle's lecture; but diſcloſing, ſoon af- 
ter, his peculiar ſentiments concerning the Tri- 


nity, he involved himſelf, by that means, in in- 


extricable difficulties. Continuing to perſiſt im- 
movably in his opinion, he was ſtript of his pre- 
ferments, and expelled the univerſity. In 1711 
he was ſummoned before the convocation, and his 
opinions condemned as heretical ; but this ſen- 
tence was not confirmed by her majeſty. He was 
afterwards proſecuted in the ſpiritual court ; but 
no kind of puniſhment was inflited upon him. 
In conjunction with Mr. Ditton, he publiſhed a 


new method for diſcovering the longitude at ſea, 


and a large ſum was raiſed for the purpoſe. The 
ſcheme, however, in the end proved abortive, He 
lived in great intimacy with her majeſty queen 
Caroline, and with Pope, Addiſon, Walpole, ſe- 
cretary Craggs and others ; and, what by their in- 
tereſt, and the fale of his works, he acquired a 
very comfortable ſubſiſtance. Towards the latter 
end of his life he abandoned the communion of the 
church of England, and embraced that of the Bap - 
tiſts; and dying Auguſt 22, 1752, was interred 
at Lyndon in Rutland, in the county of Lin- 
coln. He ſeems to have been a man of con- 
ſiderable parts, of extenſive learning, and of great 
piety and integrity ; but too dogmatical with re- 
gard to ſome points, in which, perbaps it is 
impoſſible for any one to obtain an abſolute cer- 
tainty. Beſides the works above-mentioned, he 
wrote, Prælectiones Phyſica Mathematice, Memoirs 
of his own Life, and variety of other tracts. 

Vz. William 
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William Cave, a very learned divine of the 
ſeventeenth and eighteenth centuries, was born at 
Pickwell, in Leiceſterſhire, of which pariſh his 
father was rector. In 1653 he was admitted into 
St. John's college in Cambridge, where he took 
the degrees of bachelor, and maſter of arts. His 
firſt ſtation in the church was that of vicar of 
Iſlington in Middleſex ; from whence he was pro- 
moted ſucceſſively to be chaplain to king Charles 
the Second, rector of Alhallows the Great in 
Thames-ſtreet, London, canon of Windſor, and 
vicar of Iſleworth in Middleſex. He died at 
Windfor on the 4th of Auguſt, 1713. He was 
the author of ſeveral excellent works. 

Roger Cotes, a great mathematician, and Plu- 
mian profeſſor of aſtronomy, and experimen- 
tal philoſophy in the univerſity of Cambridge, 
was the ſon of the reverend Mr. Robert Cotes, 
and born at Burbage in Leiceſterſhire, July the 
ioth, 1682. Diſcovering in his youth a ſtrong 
inclination to the mathematics, he was encourag- 
ed to purſue his ſtudies by his uncle Mr. John 
Smith, a clergyman in Lincolnſhire, who pre- 
vailed upon his father to ſend him to St. Paul's 
ſchool in London, and afterwards to Trinity 
college in Cambridge. In 1706 he was appoint- 
ed profeſſor of aſtronomy upon the foundation laid 
by Thomas Plume, D. D. archdeacon of Rocheſ- 
ter ; and he had the double honour of being the 
firſt perſon who enjoyed that office, and of being 
raiſed to it ſolely on account of his merit, In 
1713 he entered into orders, and in the courſe of 
the ſame year publiſhed, at the requeſt of Dr. 
Richard Bentley, a ſecond edition of Sir Iſaac 
Newton's Principia, enriched with all the im- 
pravements of that great man, and uſhered in with 
an excellent preface by the editor, He likewiſe 
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wrote a deſcription of the great meteor that ap- 


| peared on the 6th of March, 1716; and was di- 


ligently employed in preparing other works for 
the preſs, when, to the regret of the univerſity in 
general, and of the lovers of mathematical ſtudies 
in particular, he was carried off in the prime of 
his life, on the 5th day of June of the ſame year, 


His Harmony of Meaſures was publiſhed after his 


death; as were alſo his Hydre/tatical and Pneuma- 
tical Lectures. | h 
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N NA KHIS' is a large maritime county, which 
17 T N received its name from the city of Lin- 
coln, its capital. It was called by the 
\ £X »f Saxons Lincollſcyre, and by the Nor- 
mans, on their firſt arrival, Nicolſhire. It is bound- 
ed on the north by the eſtuary of the Humber, 
which ſeparates it from Yorkſhire ; on the eaſt by 
the German ocean; on the ſouth by the counties 
of Cambridge, Northampton and Rutland, and 
on the weſt by Leiceſterſhire and Nottinghamſhire. 
It extends about ſeventy miles in length from north 
to ſouth ; forty-five in breadth from eaſt to weſt; 
and according to the beſt maps is above.two hun- 
dred miles in circumference. 
In the time of the ancient Britons and Romans, 
this was part of the country inhabited by the Co- 


ritani, and from the remains of antiquity found 


here, it appears to have been no inconſiderable 
place in the time of the Romans; there being {till 
evident traces of a Roman highway extending 
thro' the county from ſouth to north. Under the 
Saxons Lincolnſhire belonged to the kingdom of 
Mercia. 

The county of Lincoln is divided by nature in- 
to three diviſions, conſiſting of ſo many tracts of 
high elevated land; the South Heath, the North 
Heath, and the Woulds, round and between 
which three hills, run ſeveral rivers, the land on 
the banks of which being low and level, and the 
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and about four, at an average, in breadth. 
edge of this heath to the weſt is, for the moſt part, 
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out-falls of the rivers being obſtructed, form 
what is uſually called the Fens z and theſe, to 
people who know the country only by hearſay, 
form the characteriſtic of the county. 

he South Heath is a tract of elevated heid 
land, as the Saxons uſed to pronounce it, and 
which we call heath, trending almoſt directly 
north and ſouth from Stamford to within about a 
mile of Lincoln; it being forty- ſix miles in length, 
The 


a ſteep cliff, and the towns upon this ridge are 
called the Cliff- row: it flopes away — 
eaſtward to the Fens, which lie upon the Wel. 
land and Witham : and there is another row of 


' towns upon the edge of it, next the Fens. 


The North Heid, or Heath, extends in the fame 
direction to Winteringham on the Trent. The 


weſtern edge of this heath is in like manner a cliff; 
but it is remarkable, that while all the towns on 


the South Heath, ſtand upon the top of the cliff, 
thoſe on the North Heath, lie-at the foot of it. 
'T his ſlopes away eaſt of the Fens, which lie about 


the river Ankham. 


The Woulds is a tract of high land running 
from Spilſby, about ten or twelve miles north of 
Boſton, and trending north by weſt, about forty 


miles, to Barton upon the Humber, and is, upon 


an average, about eight miles broad. 
Between thefe hills lie the following Fens: 
firſt, thoſe through which runs the river Witham, 


north by eaſt from Grantham to Lincoln, below 
the cl 


of the South Heath, at about three or 
four miles diſtance. ' Great part 'of this land is 
of that ſpecies, called moor., 


The next. is a mooriſh tract, between Lincoln 


| and the Treat, 


The 
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The next are the Fens, or drowned lands on the 
danks of the Ankbam, lying between the North 


Heath and the Woulds, which might eaſily be drain- 


ed, and rendered as fine dry land as any in the 
world, did not the private intereſt of individuals, 


and the jobs which power and profit always ſug- 


geſt, conſtantiy intervene to preyent it. 

The fourth are the low lands, upon the banks 
and environs of the river Witham, lying between 
the North Heath, the South Heath, and the 
Woulds, forming a triangle, the three angles of 
which may be taken to be Lincoln, Wainfleet, 
and Crowland. This is a large tract of drowned 
land, rendered ſo by the out-fall of the river Wi- 
tham being choaked up, but was not originally ſo, 
it having been, as appears not only from tradi- 
tion, but by evident marks of the lands below the 
ſuper-induced mud, a dry, inhabited, and culti- 
vated country. Thus, that part of it now called 
Holland, was formerly a tract of wood-land. 

. Belides theſe, there is a moſt excellent tract of 
land, extending eaſt at the foot of the Woulds, 
along the ſea-ſhore, from Wainfleet to Barton. 
This is in general about ten miles broad, but at 
length narrows, till it comes to a point at Barton, 
upon the banks of the Humber. This is a tract 
of land gained from the ſea, and is therefore eal- 
led the Marſh, or Mariſh, from the Latin Mariſ- 


cus, and the French Marais. The fea is, all a- 


long the ſhote, banked out by great banks of 
earth, equal to the largeſt ramparts of the ſtrongeſt 
fortified towns in Europe. In theſe banks are fix- 
ed fluices, called in the language of the country 
Goats, which have folding doors pointing to the 
ſea, Theſe. the eflux of the freſh water open 
when tide is down, and the reflux. of the ſea ſhuts 
when the tide riſes. This whole tract is drained 


by artificial canals, called in the language of the 


country 


5 
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country, Eaus and Ufleets. The country thus 
drained is firm, and wears 4 perpetual verdure, 
maintaining a conſtant vegitation., To deſcribe 
the origin and nature of this traQ, would require 
a treatiſe of itfelf,' containing matters of the great- 
eſt peculiari and curioſity, but this lies beyond 
the bounds of the preſent work. 

The Waſhes of this county have been muck 
talked of, and are terrible to ftrangers, though no 
danger is to be apprehended from them, if they 
have | the prudence to take a guide, a precaution 
that is highly neceffary. "Theſe are ſituated at. the 
mouth of the river Welland, . called Foſſdyke- 
waſh, and at that of the river Ouſfe, called Cross- 
keys-waſh. Twice every twenty-four hours, fix 
Hours each time, during the receſs of the tide, 

they are fordable, and eaſy to be paſſed over ; but 
during the intermediate {ix hours, they are cover- 
ed with the flux of the ocean, which forms a 
kind of bay. Formerly people travelled over 
what was called the Long-wafſh, between Lynn 
and Boſton, entirely upon the ſands or ſkirts of 
the ocean; but this is now quite impracticable. 
Here king John loſt all his carriages among the 
creeks — quick-ſands, the memory of which is 
preſerved by the corner between Croſs-keys-waſh 
and Lynn, being called King's Corner. 

With reſpe& to the nature of the rocks and 
ſoil, it is proper to obſerve, that the North and 
South Heath, which united, extend thro* the 
whole county, from Stamford to Winteringham, 
3s quite through a rock of white rag-ſtone, that 
riſes in ſtrata, which encreaſes in thickiefs in pro- 
portion to its depth. Hence Dr. Stukeley ob- 
ſerves, that the river Witham, which riſes to the 
welt of this ridge, muſt have run into the Hum- 
ber, had not nature made abreach in this ledge of 
RW, 7: the . valley under Lincoln, and thus 

formed 
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formed a paſſage ſor it inte the eſtuary in the 
ſouth- eaſt part of the county, called the Waſh, 
The ſame learned gentleman adds, that-the ſtone 
upon this weſtern cliff is full of ſeacſhells;.and 
that when the univerſal deluge had carried thoſe 
inhabitants of the ocean into the inland parts of 
the county, they being, by their weight, unapy 
to retire again with the waters, were intercepted: 
by this cliff, and. received into the naſcent ſtone. 

. We, have already obſerved, that the ſquth+eaſt 

art of the county, called Holland, was once a 
wood, and there are there found infinite quantities 
of ſubterranean trees, lying three or four feet 
deep. They are of a vaſt bulk, and of different 
ſpecies, but chiefly fir and oak, exceeding hard, 
heavy and black; and their branches ſoretimes 
lie ſo near the ſurface,” as to break the ploughs of | 
the huſbandmen, About the villages of Kyme 
and Billingay, there have been dug up ſome boats 
or canoes made of the hollow trunks of trees z 
but what appears ſtill more extraordinary, is the 
ſkeleton of a crocodile fixed in a flat ſtone, which 
was diſcovered in this county, and is now to be 
ſeen in the Muſeum of the. Royal-Society of Lon- 
don. The above gentleman. is of opinion, that 
theſe phenomena can no otherwiſe be accounted 
for but by the univerſal deluge. 

With reſpect to foſſils, it is proper to ableres, 
that at a village named Stratton, between Lin: 
coln and Ganeſborough, are found the ophites, 
or ſerpent ſtones, a kind of variegated marble of 
a duſky green, ſprinkled with ſpots of a lighter 
green; and aſtroites, or ſtar ſtones, ſo called from 
their reſemblance to a ſtar, are found in this dun- 
ty, near Belvoir Caſtle. 

The air of this county is different in Aifferent 
parts; for in the diviſion, called Holland, a great 
part of the land is frequently overiiowed, cqnlg; 


quently 
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the air is aguiſh, eſpecial] toi ſtrangers, 
Like ſe that part of the diviſion called Keſteven, 
nar 1097 to Holland, eannot be very healthy. 
However; in the middle and weſtern parts, the 
air is as ſalubrious as in any part of the Kingdom. 

The rivers that water Lincolnſhire are 
the Trent, the Welland, the Dun, the Witham, 
and the Ankam.” The Trent riſes i in Stafford- 
ſhire, and runs north-eaſt through the counties of 
Derby and Nottingham, then running north, parts 
the laſt mentioned county from: Einevinmire, and 
falls into the Humber. 

The Welland has its ſource in Northampton- 

ſhire, and running from thence into Lincolnſhire, 
paſſes by Stamford, Market Deeping and Spal- 
ding, and then diſcharges itſelf into a bay of the 
German ocean, called the Waſhes. / 
The Dun tiſes in Vorkſhire, and incloſing, to- 
gether with the Trent, a conſiderable piece of 
land, in the north-weſt part of the county, diſ- 
ringuiſhed by the name of the Iſle of Axholm, 
falls into the Aan! near its conflux with the 
Humber. n 

The Witham b at a kette town called Poſt 

Witham, near Grantham, in this county, and 
flowing north-eaſt, paſſes by Lincoln, whence di- 
recting its courſe to the ſouth-eaſt, it falls into the 
entrance of the inlet, called the Waſhes, near 
Boſton. 
The Ankam riſes to the north of Lincoln, and 
after taking a curve to the ſouth- eaſt, turns to the 
north, and continues that courſe till it falls into 
the Humber, to the eaſt of the Trent. 

FTheſe rivers, together with the fea, afford the 
inhabitants plenty of all ſorts of fiſh, and water- 
fowl. There is in particular a ſort of pike found 
in the Witham peculiar to gg river, and ſuperior 
- - "wad i ae: of ” 

Beſides 
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- Beſides theſe rivers, there are, in the fens of 
Cambridgeſhire, many very extenſive artificial ea- 
nals, made to drain the lands, particularly, as we 
have already obſerved, in the ſouth-eaſt part of 
the county, called Holland. Among theſe is a 
canal, called Cardike, which Dr. Stukeley is firm- 
ly perſuaded, was a work of the Romans; and 
thinks it highly probable, that Catus Decianus, 
the procurator in Nero's abe was the 1 
of it. 
Lineeluſnire bas feveral minen! nge, one of 
which is at Cawthorp, a village about ten miles to 
the northward of Stamford, where the ſpring riſes 
up in a large baſon in the middle of the ſtreet. 
This water will turn very white with oil of tar- 
tar, and afterwards let fall a yellow ſediment; but 
it turns green with ſpirit of hartſnorn. A pint 
will yield a ſcruple of a white ſediment, of which 
near one half is Fate, and the other earth. It is a 
purging chalybeate, and is probably a Frente cor- 
rector of acidities. 

In the pariſh of Stainkeld, near Bourn, is 1 
water that is by pleabent and ſweet to the taſte 5 but 
will curdle with ſoap, and turns of a pearl eo- 
four with oil of tartar. A gallon of it contains 
four ſcruples of white ſediment, whereof forty- 
four grains are earth, thirty 8 and eight ſea 
falt. It is an effeRtual remedy in the cure of 
fluxes and the diabetes; as —7 in all internal 
Darerrhages, and profuſe night ſweats. 

There are other mineral waters at Walcot, | 
Peckworth, Newton, and Aſerby; but their vir- 
tues have not been well aſcertained by phyſicians. 

The foil of this county is in general extreme 
fruitful ; the inland parts produce corn of all ſorts 
in plenty, and the fens cole- ſeed, and the rieheſt 
paſtures; for which reaſon the oxen and ſheep are 
of a an AA ſize, It is alſo —_— 

for 
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for excellent dogs, as well greyhounds as maſ- 
tiffs. It likewiſe abounds; in game of all kinds, 
and ſo great is the plenty and variety of wild-fowl, 
that this county has been called the aviary of Eng- 
land. Two fowls, called the knute and the dot- 
terel, are delicious food, and-faid to be found no 
where elſe in England. The dotterel is remarka- 
ble for imitating all the actions of the fowler; 
for if he ſtretches out his arm, the bird will ſtretcch 
out his wing, and if he ſtretches out his leg to- 
- wards- the bird, the bird {ſtretches out one of his 
legs towards him; by this means the fowler ap- 
proaches nearer and nearer to it, till he has an op- 
portunity of throwing his net over it; and it is 
eaſily taken, eſpecially by candle light. Between 
Lincoln and Boſton is ſometimes ſeen the fowl 
called a buſtard, which is found no where elſe in 
England, except in Saliſbury plain. There are 
likewiſe teal, quails, woodcocks, pheaſants, par- 
tridges, and other fowl common in England. 

It will be proper here to take notice of the vaſt, 
number of water-fowl, particularly the duck, 
mallard, teal, and widocon, which'are taken — 
in the fens, in decoys formed for that purpoſe, 
Theſe decoys are very large ponds, dug in the 
fens, with four or five creeks ſhooting from them 
to a great length, and each growing gradually nar- 
rower, till it comes to a point. The banks are 
well planted with willows, ſallows, oziers, and 
the like kinds of underwood, Into theſe. ponds 
the fowl are enticed by ducks, bred up tame for 
that purpoſe ; for the 'decoy-ducks being fed con- 
ſtantly; at certain places, at length become ſo fa- 
miliar, as to feed out of the hand, and as they 
are not confined, they fly abroad, and n as 
pleaſure. During the proper ſeaſon of the 
ve are told, they take frequent flights, and 


times, after being gone ſeveral weeks, return = 
wit 
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with numerous flocks of fowl, which they are 
ſuppoſed to have invited from Holland, and other 
parts of the continent, to partake of their enter- 
tainment. The decoy-man no ſooner perceives 
that theſe numerous flocks are ſettled in the pond, 
than he goes down fecretly to the angles of the 
pond, under the cover of hedges, made with 
reeds, and then throws over them handfuls of 
corn, into ſuch ſhallow places as the decoy-ducks 
are acquainted. with, and to which they immedi- 
ately refort, followed by the ftrangers. Thus, they 
are for ſeveral days entertained without any diſtur- 
bance, the . bait being ſometimes thrown in one 
place, and ſometimes in another, till they are at 
length inſenfibly lead into the narrow canals of 
the pond, where the trees on each ſide hang over 
head like an arbor, though at a good height from 
the water. Here the boughs are conducted with 
ſuch art, that a large net is ſpread near the tops of 
the trees, and faſtened to hoops, which reach from 
fide to ſide, though the paſſage is ſo wide and lof- 
ty, that the fowl do not perceive the net above 
them. Mean while the decoy-man going for- 
ward behind the reeds, throws corn into the wa- 
ter, which the decoy-ducks greedily fall upon, 
and encourage their viſitors, till by degrees they. 
are all got under the ſweep of the net, which im- 
perceptibly grows lower and narrower, till it ends 
in a point, like a purſe, perhaps two or three hun- 
dred yards from the firſt entrance. When the de- 
coy- man perceives: that they are all within the 
net, a dog, that is perfectly taught his buſineſa, 
ruſhes from behind the reeds into the water, ſwim- 
ming directly after the fowl, and barking at them. 
Immediately they take wing, but being beat down, 
naturally ſwim forward, to avoid the dog, till they: 
are at laſt hurried into the purſe, where they fall 
a prey to the decoy-man, who chere waits to re. 
| ceive 
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in, All this is done with fo little diſtur- 
bance, that the wild-ducks left in the great pond 
take-no:natice-of it, fo that a ſingle decoy-man, 
having ſeized all the fowl in one of theſe creeks or 
__ goes round to execute the ſame game at 
all the reſt, al ways taking care to diſtinguiſh the 
decoy- ducks, and reſtore them to Hen By this 
means incredible numbers of wild-fowl are taken 
every week during the ſeaſon, moſt of which are 
ſent up to London. In ſhort, the produce of 
theſe decoys is. fo: great, that ſome of them are 
lett ſor four or five — pounds a year. 
The fruits of Lincolnſhire are the ſame as in 
the other counties; only the Kentiſh pippin thrives 
here better than in many other parts of England; 
and there is a ſort of pippen in a manner peculiar 
to it, and which growing about r is from 
— called the Kirton pippin. 18. | 


Fe — — ihorecontnoh an Lincola- 
| ſhire than in other counties, are, 

Atach, or ſea-orach, Atriplex inne hab 
mus didza, &c. found plentifully I Lair beck, 


about a mile diſtant from Boſton [ 
Common caraways, Carum vulgare, aal 
in the marſhes aud fenny grounds. . 12 l 


- Chickweed-knot-graſs, Aline. polygonoides tanni- 
falia, Re. with its narrow leaves and flowers ſet 
along the ſtalks, as it were in ſpikes. 

Fair flowered nurſe hemp, Cannapis ſpuria flore 
axipla; 22 plentifully” in the we . 
about Spald ing. 1 . 

Golden dock, Lopatbun fore cures, in Lower 

Marth gentian, or. calathian wk; — 
nanthe gentiana paluſtris, -_ calathina paluſtris, in 
a park at Tatterſhal, n — er- in 
its neighbourhood. .. a-. 


* — 
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Propwort, or wild vine, - Oenanthe Staphilini 
folio, &c. with leaves ſomewbat reſembling the 
wild patſnip, found in the marſhes and ditches in 
the pariſh of Whaplode near Spalding. 

Swallow thorn, Oleafter Germanicus, in great 
plenty on the ſea banks on Lindſey; coaſts. 

This county is divided into three provinces z 
which, beginning at the north, are, firſt Lind- 
ſey, called by Bede Lindiſii, as is ſuppoſed from 
the city of Lindum or Lincoln, and is ſubdivided 
into ſeventeen, wapentakes or hundreds, - Second» 
ly, Keſteven, comprehending the ſouth-weſtern 
part of the county, and by an ancient writer call- 
ed Ceoſtefne- wood, as is imagined from a large 
foreſt, formerly within this diviſion, which con- 
tains ten wapentakes or hundreds; and thirdly, 
Holland, comprehending the ſouth-eaſt part of 
Lincolnſhire, and ſubdivided into three wapentakes 
or hundreds. Thus the whole county is ſubdi- 
vided into thirty hundreds or wapentakes, in which 
are contained the city of Lincoln, and the fol- 
lowing thirty-one market towns. Alford, Bar- 
ton, Binbroke, Boſton, Bourn, Bullingbroke, 
Burgh, Burton, Caſtor, Cerby, Crowland, Deep- 
ing-market, Dunnington, okin gham, Gaineſ=- 
borough, Glandford-bridge, Cr Holbech, 
NT Kirkton, — Raſen- market, Salt 
fleet, Sleaford, Spalding, Spilſby, Stamford, Stan- 
ton, Tatterſhal, and Wainfleet. It lies in the 
province of Canterbury, and dioceſe of Lincoln; 
contains ſix hundred and thirty pariſhes, and ſends 
twelye repreſentatives to parliament ; namely, two 
knights of the ſhire for the county, two citizens 
for Lincoln, and two members for each of the 
following boroughs, Stamford, Boſton, Grants 
bam, and Grimſby. 

We ſhall deſcribe all the principal towns of 
this a according to the topographical: dee 
ſcription 


2 


2 


ſcription we have given it, as they ſtand on the 
ſeveral tracts of South Heath, North Heath, and 
the Woulds, or in the ſeveral fens and marſhes': 
yet ſhall, as nearly as *poffible, 'keep to our ac- 
euſtomed method of following the roads from one 
extremity of the county to the other. As moſt 
of the principal towns are on the fens and marſhes, 
near the ſea-ſnore and the rivers, on account of 
the inhabitants enjoying the advantages ariſing 
from navigation and commerce, we ſhall begin 
with them; and entering the ſouth-weſt part of 
the county from Northamptonſhire, firſt deſcribe 
Stamford, and proceed through the ſouth-eaſt part 
of the country called Holland. | 
-STAMFORD, Or STANFORD, is thus called 
from its ancient Saxon name Steanford. It is 
ſeated on the river Welland, near the foot of the 
North Heath, on the borders of Lincolnſhire, 
Northamptonſhire and Rutlandſhire, at the dif- 
tance of eighty-three miles north by welt of Lon- 
don, and is a large, populous, and rich town, 
with a handſome ſtone bridge over the Welland 
into Northamptonſhire. It is one of the largeſt 
and neateſt market towns in this county; it con- 
ſiſting of ſeveral handſome ſtreets, and has many 
elegant buildings. It had once fourteen churches; 
but in the reign of king Edward the Sixth, they 
were reduced by act of parliament to ſeven, and 
beſides theſe, there are ſeveral meeting- houſes of 
diſſenters. One of the churches, named St. Mar- 
tin's, ſtands on the eaſt fide of the river, in a part 
of the town called Stamford Baron; which is in- 
deed in Northamptonſhire, though rated within 
the juriſdiction of this corporation, and upon that 
account is alſo called by the name of Stamford. In 
this church lies interred the great Cecil, lord Bur- 
leigh, the favourite of queen Elizabeth, under a 
magnificent tomb. Near the bridge there is a 
13 


church 
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church, in which is a fine monument of the earl 
and counteſs of Exeter in white marble, with 
their figures, as big as the life, in a cumbent poſ- 
ture, done at Rome; and oppoſite the church is an 
inn, known by the ſign of the George, which is 
thought to be the largeſt in England; but there 
is a much nobler ſtructure of the ſame kind in 
this town, called the Bull inn; which forms a 
handſome quadrangle of free- ſtone, with ſaſhed 
windows, and has the appearance of a palace. 
Here is a fine town- hall, and near the town is a 
new courſe for horſe- races. Moſt of the houſes 
are covered with ilate, and taking the whole town 
together, it may juſtly be conſidered as the moſt 
compact and beſt built town in the county. It 
is goverged by a mayor, a recorder, and his de- 
puty, twelve aldermen, a town clerk, twenty-four 
capital burgeſſes, and two ſerjeants at mace. Its 
firſt charter was before the reign of Edward the 
Fourth, and it had others from Charles the Se- 
cond and James the Second, but theſe laſt being 
only temporary, are expired. 'The inhabitants 

ave very extraordinary privileges, particularly-a 
freedom from the juriſdiction of the ſheriff of the 
county, and from being empannelled on juries 
out of the town: they are exempted. from the 
ay of all lord lieutenants ; are entitled to 

ave the returns of all writs, and claim the 
privilege of having the militia of the town com- 
manded by their own officers; in ſhort, the mayor 
being the king's lord lieutenant, and immediately 
under his majeſty's command, he is eſteemed, 
within the liberties and juriſdiction of the town, 


the ſecond man in the kingdom. The chief trade 


in the town conſiſt in free- ſtone, obtained from a 

neighbouring quarry, and in ſea-coal and malt. 
Some pretend, that there was an univerſity here 
long before the birth of Jeſus Chriſt ; but this is 
not 
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not at all probable; for there was neither learns 
ing, nor learned men, in England at that time, 
any more than there is now among the ſavages of 
North America. However, it ſeems to be pretty 
plain, that there was one here before the reign of 
Edward the Third; there being till the remains 
of two colleges, called Black hall, and Brazen 
noſe; and on the gate of this laſt, is a brazen 
noſe, with a ring run through it, like that at Ox- 
ford. Some likewiſe ſeem confident, that this 
was not a pattern of that at Oxford, but that at 
Oxford of this. It is certain, that the Oxford ſtu- 
dents removed hither in the reign of Edward the 
'Fhird, on account of a quarrel; but as they on- 
ly ſtaid a few months, it cannot be ſuppoſed they 
could build two colleges in that ſhore ſpace of 
time, which renders it highly probable, that the 
were already built to their hands, and made uſe 
of before. From ſome remains of antiquity found 
here, it appears to have been no inconſiderable 
place in the time of the Romans; and there are 
ſtill the traces of a Roman highway running from 
ſouth to north, paſſing through the town. _ 

Here was fought the firſt battle between the 
Britons and Saxons, in which the former were 
entirely routed, and left their enemies in the poſ- 
ſeſſion of the field. In the reign of king Stephen, 
there ſtood a caſtle in the middle of the town, the 
foundation plot of which is ſaid to be ſtill viſible: 
and here the cuſtom of Borough Engliſh ſtill ſub- 
fiſts, by which the youngeſt ſon is his father's 
heir. IF | | 

With reſpect to the charitable foundations at 
this place, here is an hoſpital, erected and en- 
dowed in the reign of king Henry the Seventh, 
by William Brown, who had been twice mayor, 
for a warden, twelve men and a nurſe, An hoſ- 
pital was likewiſe erected and endowed here by 
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the lord Burleigh. Here is alſo a charity-ſchool, 
in which eighty children are taught and employ- 
ed; twenty of them wholly maintained and 

cloathed, and the reſt ſupphed with wheels, * 
fire and candles; mer are ſaid to earn 401. 4 
car. 
- This town gives the title of ear] to de noble 
family of Grey. It has two markets, on Mon- 
days and F — ; and the following fairs, Tacf- 
day before February- 14, Monday before Midlent, 
Monday before Auguſt 12, for horſes, and ſtock 
of all ſorts; Midlent-Monday, for all ſorts of ha- 
berdaſhery; Monday before May 12, Monday 
after Cropus Chriſti, June 13, Auguſt 5, No- 
vember 8, for horſes and ſtock of all ſorts. 

In the reign of king Richard the Firſt, the in- 
habitants of this town, influenced by ſuperſtition, 
fell upon the many Jews who then lived there, 
and barvarouſly murdered them. 

The ancient religious foundations here were 

etty numerous. There was a priory of Bene- 
dictine monks, which was a cell to the monaſtery 
of Durham, dedicated to St. Leonard, and was 
valued at the ſuppreifon at 25 J. Is. 2d. a year. 
This is now a farm-houſe, {till called St. Cuth- 
bert's fee, On the eaſt ſide of the town, north 
of St. Leonard's, without Paulgate, ftood a houfe 
of Franciſcan or Grey friars, founded before the 
forty-eighth of Edward the Third. On the ſame 
fide of the town, near the river, was a convent of 
Dominican, or Black friars, founded before the 
year 1240. Here was alſo a houſe of Carmelite, 
or White friars, founded, according to Speed, by 
king Edward the Third ; but Tanner, with 
greater probability, imagines it to have been 
tounded by king Edward the F irſt, in whoſe time 
it OCCUTS, | 


Stamford 
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| Stamford is ſurrounded on all ſides by noble- 
mens and gentlemens ſeats, ſome of which are, 


perhaps, the fineſt in England; witneſs-that no- 
ble and ancient palace of the Burleigh family, 
within a mile of, Stamford, which was deſigned 
by the moſt celebrated architect that ever this 
kingdom produced, and from which that ſingular- 
ly. wiſe and honourable councellor Sir William 
Cecil, lord high- treaſurer of England, received 
the title of baron Burleigh, at the hands of queen 
Elizabeth. The carvings, and eſpecially the 
paintings in this houſe, are ſo curious, that ſeveral 
travellers have. declared, they have met with no- 
thing equal to them either in Italy or France. 
Within a few miles of this place, ſtands that 
delightful ſeat of the duke of Ancaſter, whoſe 
park is laid out with ſuch elegance and variety, 
hat it juſtly attracts the admiration of all w 
Vilit it. | END > db g 164 16 
Many other places in this neighbourhood. de- 
ſerve particular mention, but I ſhall only obſerve 
in general, that for ſeveral miles round, this 
is as pleaſant and as fine a ſporting country, as is 
to be found in the iſland of Great-Britain. 
At about eight miles diſtance to the north-eaſt 
of Stamford is DREPIN , or MARKET-DEEP- 
ANG, an 4ll-built dirty town, on the road from 
Peterborough to Lincoln, ſituated among the 
fens, on the north ſide of the Welland, at the 
diſtance of eighty- ſeven miles from London. Here 
Richard de Roulos, chamberlain to William the 
Conqueror, by throwing up a high bank, kept 
out that river, which uſed to overflow the town. 
It has a market on Thurſdays, with three fairs, 
Ne are held on the ſecond Wedneſday after 
May 11, on the Wedneſday before the iſt of Au- 
guſt, and on October 10, for horſes, ſtock, and 
timber of all ſorts. Near this place is a vale, 
| many 
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many miles in compaſs, and the deepeſt in all the 
marſhy country, from which the town is thought 
to have received its name, Deeping ſignifying a 
deep meadow. | | 

In this town was anciently a cell of black monks, 
dedicated to St. James, and belonging to Thor- 
ney abbey in Cambridgeſhire, to which it was 
given by Baldwin, the ſon of Giſlebert, in the 
year 1139. - 

About fix miles to the eaſt of Deeping is 
CrRowLAND, or CROYLAND, which is ſeated in 
the midſt of a vaſt fenny level, rendered an iſland 
by its being encompaſſed by the Welland, the 
Waſhes, the Nyne, and the Shire drain, at the 
diſtance of eighty-eight miles north of London, 
and is fo ſurrounded with bogs, that it is acceſſi- 
ble only on the north and eaſt ſides, and even there 
not for carriages ; whence aroſe the proverb, that 
« All the carts that come to Crowland are ſhod 
« with filver,” The town is, however, pretty 
well inhabited; and conſiſts of three ſtreets built 
on piles, and ſeparated by water-courſes, planted 
on each fide with willows; they having a com- 
munication with each other by a bridge of a tri- 
angular form, riſing from three ſegments of a cir- 
cle, and meeting in a point at the top. It ſeems 
to have been built under the direction of the ab- 
bots of Crowland, rather to excite admiration, 
and furniſh a pretence for collecting money, than 
for any real uſe; for, tho' it ſtands in a mooriſh 
ground, and muſt have coſt a vaſt ſum, yet it is 
ſo ſteep in its aſcent and deſcent, that neither car- 
riages nor horſemen can go over it, and therefore 
they paſs under it. The river Nyne and Wel- 
land, with a ſtream called. Catt-water, on the 
ſides of which the ſtreets of the town are built, 
all meet under the arch, and there forming one 
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river, flow from thence thro' Spalding into the 
Waſhes, and from thence into the ſea. On the 
foot, which faces the London road, is placed, in a 


. fitting poſture, a ſtatue of king Ethelbald, who has a 


crown fleury on his head, and a globe in his right 
hand. As king Ethelbald was upon the throne, on- 
ly from the year 856 to 860, the building of this 


bridge may be fixed about the laſt mentioned date; 


and it appears to be the oldeſt Gothic ſtructure we 
have remaining entire in the kingdom. It is ſaid, 
that each baſe of this bridge ſtands in a different 
county; one in Lincolnſhire, another in Nor- 
thamptonſhire, and the third in Cambridgeſhire ; 
but this does not appear to be\{tritly true. 
Notwithſtanding the inhabitants have the ad- 


vantage of this bridge, their cattle are kept at 


ſuch a diſtance, that they go in boats to milk 
them. Their greateſt gain ariſes from fiſh and 
wild ducks, which laſt ars here fo extremely plen- 
tiful, that they ſometimes take in the net of 
their decoys three thouſand at once. For the li- 
berty of fiſhing in the many pools in and near the 
town, they now pay to the king, as they did for- 
merly to the abbey there, 300 l. a year. The 
market is held on Saturdays; and there is one 
fair, held on the 4th of September, for cattle, 
hemp aad flax. | | | 
Croyland abbey was firſt built by Ethelbald, 
king of Mercia, and dedicated to St. Mary, 
St. Bartholomew, and St. Guthlake. It was af- 
terwards burnt by the Danes in 870; but was 
rebuilt by king Edred in the year 948, and 
acl in great ſplendour and wealth till the 
general diſſolution, when its revenues amounted, 
according to Dugdale, to 10831. 15 8. 10d. a 
ear; but, according to Speed, to upwards of 
1277 l. The foundation of this abbey is laid on 
| wooden 
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wooden piles. The conventual church was co- 
vered with vaſt beams of oak and leaded, and un- 
der that was an inward roof of oak, compoſed of 
ribbed arches joined with roſes, &c. carved; paint- 
ed and gilt. The windows in the great iſle were 
all ver large, and in them the hiſtory of the Old 
and New Teſtament were elegantly painted in 
the glaſs, and between each window were images 
of the ſaints, prophets and apoſtles, as large as 
the life, of bak, painted and gilt; what is left 
ſeems not to have been one half of this minſter 
when in its glory, excluſive of the cloyſters and 
conventual buildings about it. The ſteeple now- 
remaining is an arch pointing upwards. The win- 
dows and doors of the great weſtern iſle or nave 


were curiouſly carved; and on each, from the bot- N 


tam to the top of the window at the weſſ end, are 
images, the lower as large as the life, ſupported. 
by corbel ſtones, and covered with pinnacle work: 
over this window are the images of the apoſtles, 
and St. Guthlake, who with St. Bartholomew 
were, as we have before obſerved, the tutelar 
ſaints of this convent? Over the doors is the hiſ- 
tary of the life and death of St. Guthlake, the 
hermit, in alto relievo, diſtinguiſhed into five ſe- 
veral pieces, by compartments of bold foliage, all 
which has been painted and gilt. Of this ſtruc- 
ture we have given a ſouth-weſt view, as it now 
appears. 

Upon a hillock not * from the abbey are the 
remains of a little ſtone cottage, called Anchor 
church- houſe; where St. Guthlake lived a her- 
mit, and where he was buried. 

SPALDING: is an ancient well built town, ſitu- 
ated ten miles north of Crowland, and ni 
eight from London, in the road from Peterbosee 

to Boſton, It is —— an every ſide by 
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rivers and canals, and at a greater diſtance are lakes 
and other bodies of water : but it is a much neater 
and more populous town than could be expected 
in ſuch a ſituation. It has a large and handſome 
market place, a free grammar-ſchool for the ſons 
of the inhabitants, and a charity-ſchool. The 
town has a ſmall port, and a bridge over the Wel- 
land, which is navigable up to the town for veſ- 
ſels of fifty or ſixty tons. To this port belong 
ſeveral barges, which are chiefly employed in car- 
rying coals and corn. It has a very good market 
on Tueſdays, for corn, cattle and proviſions, with 
hve fairs; namely, on April 27, for hemp and 
flax, June 29, for horfes and cattle, on Auguſt 
30, for horſes, and on September 25, and De- 
cember 17, for hemp and flax, Ret 
Several Roman antiquities have been found 
here, particularly ſome ciſterns, of which an ac- 
count is given in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
No. 279; and Dr. Stukeley conjectures, there 
was a caſtle here on the north fide of the town, 
on the right hand of the great road to Boſton, 
the ſquare form of the ditch ſtill remaining. 
Spalding was once famous for its priory, which 
roſe from very ſmall beginnings; for, in the year 
1052, Thorold de Bukenhale, gave a houſe and 
lands for the maintenance of a prior and five 
monks from Crowland, who, after the conqueſt, 
were forced to abandon this cell, by the barbarous 
treatment they received from Yyo Tailboys, earl 
of Angiers in France, and lord both of Spalding 
and great part of the adjacent country: but in 
1074, that nobleman gave the church of St. Ma- 
ry, and the manor of this place, to the abbey of 
St. Nicholas at Angiers, from whence were ſent 
ſome Benedictine monks. Thus it became an 
alien priory, dedicated to St. Mary and St. Ni- 
cholas. In the twentieth year of Henry the Sixth 
| it 
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it was given to King's college in Cambridge: and 
in the firſt of Edward the Fourth, to Sion abbey 
in Middleſex; but being at length made a priora- 
tus indigena, and at laſt an abbey, it continued 
till the general ſuppreſſion, when its annual reve- 
nues were valued at 767 J. 8s. 11 0. 

HorBECH is ſeated in the fen country, about 
nine miles north-eaſt of Spalding, and is famous 
for its church, which is large and well built, with 
a ſtrong tower and lofty ſteeple.” It is dedicated 
to all the Saints, and had formerly fine painted 
windows. In this town is a free-ſchool founded 
about the year 1669, by George Farmer, Eſq; 
who endowed it with lands, which with other be- 
nefactions produce about 501. a year. The mar- 
ket is held on Thurſdays, and it has two fairs; 
namely, on May 17, and the ſecond Tueſday in 
September, for horſes. | 

In this town and its neighbourhood have been 
found ſeveral antiquities, and particularly an urn, 
many coins, the rubbiſh of ancient buildings, and 
an old braſs ſeal, on which was a man in long 
robes, with two eſcutcheons ; on one three cocks, 
and on the other a portcullis : the legend sovR A- 
BLA DEVS OLER. 

Fixer, a village near Holbech, is remarkable 
for the ſteeple ſtanding at a diſtance from the 
church. Here was found, not many years ago, 
three pecks of Roman copper coins, piled down 
edgeways, moſt of them of the emperor Gallienus. 

About two miles to the ſouth-eaſt of Holbech 
is GEDNEY, a village remarkable for its beautiful 
church, built, as Dr. Stukeley ſuppoſes, by the 
abbots of Crowland, who had a houſe on the north 
fide of the church, and large poſſeſſions in the pa- 
rith ; the upper part of the tower is of the ſame 
date with the church, but built upon older work. 
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We ſhall now leave the iſland of Crowland, 
in order to examine the weſtern part of the diſ- 
trict, called Holland, and ſhall proceed to Bourn, 
which is ſituated nine miles to the weſt by ſouth of 
Spalding; ſix miles and a half to the north of 
Market-Deeping, and thirty-five ſouth of Lin- 
.coln, at the head of a ſpring, called Bournwell- 
head, which produces a river that runs thro' the 
town. It is remarkable for being the place where, 
according to the vulgar opinion, king Edmund 
was crowned ; but better accounts inform us, that 
his coronation was performed at Buers in Suffolk, 
Bourn ſtands in a plain adjoining to the fens ; but 
enjoys a mild air. The principal buſineſs of the 
inhabitants is tanning of leather. It has a ſmall 
market on Saturdays ; and three fairs, on March 
«Is _ 6, and October 29, for horſes and horned 
cattie. 
Bourn had formerly an abbey of canons regular 
of the order of St. Auguſtine, founded by Bald- 
win, the ſon of Giſlebert de Gaunt, about the 
gt 1138. It was dedicated to St. Peter and St. 
Paul; and at the diſſolution had eleven canons, 
when its revenues were valued at 197 l. 17s. 5d. 
per annum. | 
William Cecil lord Burleigh, and lord high- 
treaſurer of England in the reign of queen Eliza- 
beth, was the ſon of Richard Cecil, Eſq; groom 
of the robes to king Henry the Eighth, and was 
born in this town in the year 1521. He was edu- 
cated at Cambridge, where he became reader of 
the ſophiſtry lecture when but: ſixteen years of 
age; he read the Greek lecture when but nine- 
teen; and both theſe offices he diſcharged with- 
out any pay or ſalary, and merely as a gentleman 
for his exercife and amuſement. Having finiſhed 
his courſe of academical learning, he removed to 
Gray's Inn, London, and applied himſelf 3 - 
| udy 
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ſtudy of the common law; but he had not conti- 
« nued long in this new ſtation, when an accident 
introduced him to the knowledge and favour of 
his ſovereign. Coming one day, to ſee his father 
at court, he entered into a diſpute-in Latin with 
two Roman Catholic prieſts, and managed the ar- 
gument with ſo much dexterity and addreſs, that 
bis antagoniſts were foiled, and put into a down- 
right paſſion. King Henry the Eighth, who then 
filled the throne, was no ſooner informed of this 
- circumſtance, than he ſent for him, and granted him 
the reverſion of the Cuſtos Brevium. In the reign 
of king Edward the Sixth, he was appointed maſ- 
ter of requeſts and fecretary of ſtate ; and though, 
upon the fall of his noble patron, the duke of So-— 
. merſet, he was thrown into the Tower, he yet, 
Joon after, recovered his liberty, Upon the death 
. of king Edward, he ſupported, with great firm- 
, neſs, the title of the princeſs Mary, notwithſtand- 
ing the vigorous remonſtrances of the duke of 
Northumberland, -who wanted to engage him in 
the lady Jane Grey's intereſt. He figned, indeed, 
the will of king Edward's diſpoſing of the crown 
to the lady Jane; but this he did only as a witneſs 
of his majeſty's ſubſcription, and not in the quali- 
ty of a privy-counſellor. Upon the. acceſhon of 
queen Mary, he received a general pardon, toge- 
ther-with the offer of any. poſt under the govern- 
. ment, provided he would embrace the Catholic re- 
ligion. This, however, was a condition, with 
which, he did not think proper to comply; and 
therefore enjoyed no poſt during that whole reign. 
Upon the accefſion of queen Elizabeth, he was 
appointed ſecretary of ſtate, and was the firſt per- 
ſon ſworn of her privy-council, He had a conſi- 
derable ſhare in the ſettlement of religion; in the 
regulation of the coin; in the trial of the queen 
of Scots, and in all the capital tranſactions af that 
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long and active reign. In 1571 he was created 
baron of Burleigh. The next year he was ad- 
vanced to the important office of lord high trea- 
ſurer of England; and this he continued to enjoy 
till his death, which happened on the 4th day of 
Auguſt, 1598. Camden ſays, “that he was one 
<< of thoſe few, who lived and died with equal 
<< glory.” Such a man,” adds he, as while 
e others regard with admiration, I, after the an- 
<6 cient manner, am rather inclined to contem- 
<« plate with the ſacred applauſe of filent venera- 
“ tion,” 
| WoorsTROPE, A village about five miles to 
the ſouth of Bourn, had the honour to produce 
that great philoſopher Sir Iſaac Newton, the moſt 
extraordinary genius that ever aroſe for the orna- 
ment and inſtruction of the human ſpecies. He 
was deſcended from an ancient family, and was 
born in this village on the 25th of December, 
1642. He had his education at Grantham-ſchool, 
and at Trinity college in Cambridge ; where he 
made ſuch a ſurprizing progreſs in the ſtudy of the 
mathematics, as almoſt exceeds the bounds of cre- 
dibility. He comprehended Euclid's Elements at 
the firſt glance of his eye, and advanced immedi- 
ately to the geometry of Des Carles and Kepler. 
He is even ſaid to have made his great diſcoveries 
in geometry, and to have laid the foundation of 
his two moſt famous works, the Principia and the 
Optics, by the time he had attained to the twenty- 
fourth year of his age. It is commonly reported, 
that, as he ſat alone in a garden, he fell into a 
ſpeculation on the power of gravity, and imagin- 
ed, that, as their power is not ſenfibly diminiſh- 
ed at the remoteſt diſtance from the center of the 
earth, to which we can riſe, it might probably 
extend much farther than was uſually thought ; 
and purſuing this notion, by comparing the Lo 
| 3 I 
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Tiods of the ſeveral planets with their diſtances 
from the ſun, he found, that, if any power, like 
gravity, held them in their courſes, its ſtrength 
muſt decreaſe in the duplicate proportion of the 
encreaſe of the diſtance. This enquiry was dropt 
for the preſent, but reſumed again, and gave riſe 
to the celebrated treatiſe, which he wrote and 
publiſhed under the title of Mathematical Princi- 
ples of Natural Philoſophy; a work, which was 
looked upon as the production of a celeſtial intel- 
ligence, rather than of a man. Does Mr. New- 
« ton eat, or drink, or ſleep, like other men, 
ſaid the marquis de 'Hopital (one of the greateſt 
mathematicians of the age) I repreſent him to 
„ myſelf as a celeſtial genius, entirely diſengag- 
„ed from matter.” In 1688 he was choſen mem- 
ber of parliament for the univerſity of Cambridge, 
and he again repreſented the ſame univerſity in 
1701. In 1703 he was elected prefident of the 
Royal Society, and continued in the chair twenty- 
three years, till the day of his death. In 1704 he 
publiſhed his Optics, which is a piece of philoſo- 
phy ſo new, that this ſcience may be conſidered as 
ſolely his invention. In 1705 he was knighted 
by queen Anne, and, about two years after, he 
publiſhed his Arithmetica 1 In 1711 his 
Fluxions were publiſhed by William Jones, Eſq; 
and next year ſeveral letters of his appeared in 
the Commercium Epiſtolicum. In the reign of king 
George the Firſt he became better known at court 
than he had ever been before. The princeſs of 
Wales, afterwards queen conſort of England, uſed 
frequently to conſult him, and was often heard 
to declare, that ſhe thought herſelf happy in 
coming into the world at a juncture, which put it 
in her power to enjoy the benefit of his converſa- 
tion. Nor was he leſs qualified for the active 
ſcenes of life, than for the ſtudy and cultivation 
1 of 
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of the ſciences. For, when the privileges of the 
univerſity of Cambridge were attacked by king 
* the Second, he was one of the moſt zea- 
ous defenders of that learned body, and was ac- 
cordingly named one of their delegates to the 
High Court of Commiſſion. In 1696 he obtain- 
I by the intereſt of Mr. Montague, then chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and afterwards ear] of 
Hallifax, the office of warden of the mint ; and 
ein this poſt he did very conſiderable ſervice, at the 
time of recoining the ſpecie of the kingdom. A- 
bout three years after he was appointed maiter of 
the mint; and this place he hel] til] his death, 
which happened March the 20th, 1726, in the 
eighty-fifth year of his age. His body, after ly- 
Ing in ftate in the Jeruſalem chamber, was con- 
veyed .into Weſtminſter-abbey, and interred on 
the left hand of the entrance into the choir, where 
a noble monument, with a proper inſcription, was 
erected to his memory. His Chronology ; his Ob- 
ſervations upon the Prophecies of Daniel, and the 
Apocalypſe of St. Fohn ; and ſome other pieces, 
were polthumous works. 

Nine miles north of Bourn is FolKINCGHAM, 
or FOKINGHAM, a town ſeated on the fide of 
a hill, near the South Heath, twenty-four miles 
ſouth 'of Lincoln, and a hundred and four north 
of London ; but is much decayed, and greatly in- 
ferior to what it was formerly. It however en- 

s a wholeſome air, and has ſeveral fine ſprings 
near it. It has a ſmall market held on "Thurſdays, 
'and ſeven fairs, viz. on Aſh-Wedneſday, and 
Palm-Monday, for horſes and theep ; ; on May 12, 
for horſes, ſheep, and tradeſmen's goods; on June 
16, for hoxfes and horned cattle ; on July 3, for 
hemp, hardware, and beſoms, or brooms ; and on 


November 10 and 22, for horſes, horned cattle, 
and tradeſmen's goods. 


At 
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At SEMPRINGHAM;, near Folkingham, Sir Gil- 
bert, the ſon of Sir Joceline de Sempringham, 
Ent. inſtituted a new model of religious life, from 
him and from this place, called the Gilbertine or 
Sempringham order; and about the year 1139, 
built here a priory for his canons and nuns, dedi- 
, cated to the Virgin Mary. This was the princi- 
: pal. houſe of the order, where their general chap- 
ters were held. At the diſſolution it had a yearly 
revenue of 3171. 48. 1d. | . 

About ſeven miles north of Folkingham 1s 
SLEAFORD, Which is ſeated near the eaſtern edge 
of the South Heath, and is called New Sleaford, 
to diſtinguiſh it from a neighbouring town called 
Old Sleaford, It is ſituated eighteen miles ſouth 
. by eaſt of Lincoln, and a hundred and ten north 
of London; near the ſource of a ſmall but plea- 
. fant river, which runs with ſuch rapidity through 
the town, that it is never frozen in the ſevereit 
winter, and within the compaſs of two miles, in- 
. cluding. the town, turns five corn mills, two full- 
ing mills, and one paper mill, and then falls into 
the Witham. This town is very populous, and 
of late much improved in its buildings. It has 
one pariſh church, which, in the'time of the civil 
wars, was robbed of its organ, and other orna- 
ments: the ſtructure itſelf is of excellent work- 
manſhip, a hundred and ſeventy-two feet in length; 
the weſt end, which fronts the market-place, 1s 
. feventy-two, and the eaſt end thirty-two feet 
broad; there are fix tuneable bells in the ſteeple, 
with chimes, which play at four, nine, and twelve 
o'clock, Here is a free-ſchool, founded and 
handſomely endowed in 1603, by Robert Carr, 
Eſq; the maſter of which muſt be a bachelor of arts, 
at leaſt, in Oxford or Cambridge: the ſame gen- 
. tleman alſo erected an hoſpital for the maintenance 
of twelve poor men; for the management of 
— | | which 
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which he conſtituted the vicar of the town, toge- 
ther with the rectors of five places in the neigh- 
bourhood for the time being, perpetual guardians. 
The market is on Mondays, for cattle, and all 
manner of proviſions; it has five fairs, viz. on 
Plough-Monday, Eafter-Monday and W hitſon- 
Monday, for horſes, horned cattle and ſheep ; 
on Auguſt 12, for proviſions, and on October 10, 
| for horned cattle and ſheep. 

At RoxHam, about three miles north of Slea- 
ford, is a fenny land, out of which are dug oak- 
trees, ſome of which are thirty feet long, with 
the ſap rotted away, but the heart entire; it is, 
however, as black as jet, and yet is of uſe in 
building. Here the people alſo ſometimes find 
acorns ;, and are fully perſuaded, that both they, 
and the trees, have lain here ever ſince the gene- 
ral deluge. The ſea is ſeventeen miles diſtant, 
and yet there are abundance of ſhells found here. 
HAvzRRHOLM, fix miles north-eaſt of Sleaford, 

had a monaſtery of Gilbertine nuns,. founded by 
Alexander, biſhop of Lincoln. It was valued at 
the ſuppreſſion at 71 I. a year, by Dugdale; and 
at 881. by Speed. 

At Krux, a village about ſeven: miles north- 
eaſt of Sleaford, was a priory of black canons, 
built by Philip de Kyme, in the reign of king; 
Henry the Second, and dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary. It conſiſted of about eight religious, and' 
at the diſſolution was poſſeſſed of lands and rents, 
worth 1 10 l. per annum. 

We ſhall now proceed ſouth-eaſt to Dx NIN G- 
mon, which is fituated ten miles ſouth-eaſt. of 
Sleaford, and nine miles to the northward of 
Spalding. It is a ſmall. town, which has a mar- 
ket on Saturdays, famous for the great quantity 
of hemp and hemp-ſeed fold in it. It has al ſo a. 
port for barges, by which goods are conveyed 2 
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.and from Boſton, and the Waſhes. Here was born 
Thomas Cowley, Eſq; who dying about the year 
1718, left all his eſtate, which was very conſider- 
able, te the poor of every pariſh in which it was 
. fituated, by which means 400 l. a year came to 
Dunnington, and was employed in building and 
endowing a free-ſchool. This town has four 
fairs, which are kept on May 26, for horſes, flax 
and hemp; on Auguſt 17, for horfes only ; on 
September 6, for cattle, flax and hemp; and on 
October 17, for horſes, cattle, flax and hemp. 
About ſeven miles to the eaſtward of Dunning» ' 
ton is SOUTHERTON, a little village, about three 
miles from the ſea, where there are great banks 
. ſtill remaining, which ſhow that the ſea came up 
as far as this place; but it muſt have been ma 
ages ago, for Foss-DYKE, a village built on 
the ſea-ſhore, is alſo three miles from Southerton. 
This laſt village is ſuppoſed to be ſo called, from 
the foſs way caſt up by the Romans, which runs 
from Crowland, touches the borders of this pa- 
riſh, and extends to Lincoln. 
. Bosroxn, acording to Bede, was anciently call- 
ed Botolph's town, from St. Botolph, a Saxon, 
who founded a monaſtery here, from which the 
town took its riſe. It is fituated on the river 
Witham, which is navigable from hence to Lin- 
. coin, eleven miles north-eaſt of Dunnington, 
thirty- ſeven ſouth-eaſt of Lincoln, and a hundred 
and fourteen north of London. It is built on 
both ſides of the above river, over which there is 
: a wooden bridge, and has long been a flouriſhing 
town. It is ſaid to have been firſt incorporated b 
king Henry the Eighth; and queen Elizabeth 
. gave the corporation a court of Admiralty, whoſe 
- juriſdiction extended over all the neighbouring 
. coaſt. This town is governed by a mayor, who 
is chief. clerk of the market, and admiral of the 


coat, 
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coaſt, à recorder, a deputy recorder, twelve al- 
dermen, a town-clerk, eighteen common-coun- 
cilmen, a judge, and marſhal of the admiralty, a 
coroner, two ſerjeants at mace, and other officers. 
It has one church, and ſeveral meeting-houſes. 
This church is thought to be the largeſt parochial 
church without croſs iſles in England, it being 
three hundred feet long, and a hundred feet wide, 
within the walls. The cieling is of Engliſh oak, 
ſupported by twenty - four tall ſlender pillars. The 
tower, which was built in the year 1309, is two 
hundred and eighty-two feet high, and from thence 
riſes a beautiful octagon lantern, the top of which 
is three hundred feet from the ground, and ſerves 
as a guide to mariners on their entering the dan- 
gerous channels, called Lynn-deeps, and Boſton- 
deeps, in the Waſhes, and is the admiration of 

. travellers, it being ſeen at the diſtance of fort 
miles round. In ſhort, this church has three hun- 
dred and ſixty-five ſteps, fifty-two windows, and 
- twelve pillars, anſwering to the days, weeks and 
months in the year. Here are two charity-ſchools, 
and many handfome buildings. The town is ſup- 
, plied with freſh water by pipes from a pond, in a 
large common called the Weſt-Fen, where a wa- 
ter- houſe and engine were erected by act of par- 
- liament, in the reign of queen Anne. Here is a 
commodious harbour, and many conſiderable mer- 
- chants, who carry on a briſk inland and foreign 
trade; and many of the inhabitants apply them- 
ſelves to grazing of cattle, all the country, in the 
neighbourhood of the town, conſiſting of rich 
marſh lands, that feed vaſt numbers of large ſheep 
and oxen. It has two markets, which are Held on 
Wedneſdays and Saturdays ; and three fairs, viz. 
on May 4, chiefly for ſheep; on Auguſt 11, call- 
..ed-the town Tait, for cattle, and all ſorts of mer- 
| | chandize, 
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chandize, which laſts nine days; and on Decem- 
ber 11, for horſes, | 
This town appears to have been inhabited b 
the Romans; for about the year 1716, a Roman 
foundation was dug up a little beyond the ſchool, 


and near it ſome -hewn ſtones formed a cavity, in 


which was an urn with aſhes ; a little pot with an 


ear, and an iron key of an odd figure, Some 


time before was dug up in a garden, an urn lined 
with lead, full of red earth and bones. | 

Betore the tenth of king Edward the Firſt, here 
was an hoſpital for poor men; and before the 
year 1288, here was a houſe of Black friars. In 


the part of the town ſeated to the weſt of the 


river, was a priory of Carmelite friars, founded 
about the. year 1300, by Sir - Orreby, Kant. 
Here was alſo a priory of Auſtin friars, that ap- 


-pears to have been founded by king Edward the 


Second, and likewiſe a houſe of Grey or Francif- 
can friars, founded, according to Leland, by the 
Eſterling merchants ; but, according to Stow, by 
John le Pytehede. 

About the end of the reign of Henry the Firſt, 
a fellow named Robert Chamberlain, at the head 
.of ſome deſperate villains, diſguiſed like monks 
-and prieſts, while a tournament was proclaiming 
at Boſton fair, ſet the town on fire in ſeveral 
places, in order to plunder the inhabitants while 
they were removing their effects, many of them 
being rich merchants. Chamberlain was however 
taken, and confeſſing the fact, was executed for 
it, but would not diſcover his accomplices. 

John Fox, the famous martyrologiſt, was born 
in 1517, at Boſton, and educated at Brazen-Noſe- 
college in Oxford. He diſcovered in his younger 
years a genius for poetry, and wrote ſeveral La- 
tin comedies upon religious ſubjects ; but after- 
wards applied himſelf to the ſtudy of 9 | . 
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which the bent of his mind more powerfully in- 
clined him. Being expelled the college for hereſy, 
he was obliged to ſupport himſelf by becoming a 
tutor; and, in the reign of queen Mary, he even 
found it neceſſary to withdraw out of the king- 
dom. Returning, however, to his native coun- 
try, upon the acceſſion of queen Elizabeth, he 
obtained, by the intereſt of Mr. ſecretary Cecil, 
the rectory, or prebendſhip of Shipton, in the 
church of Saliſbury ; and this he was permitted to 
hold, notwithſtanding his non-conformity ; for he 
could never be perſuaded to ſubſcribe the canons, 
He was, nevertheleſs, according to the concur- 
ring teſtimony of his contemporaries, a very 
quiet and peaceable man, and greatly diſapproved 
of the violence uſed againſt. the Puritans. He 
died on the 18th of April, 1587, and was buried 
in the church of St. Giles's, Cripplegate, in Lon- 
don. Beſides his well-known work, entitled, 
Acts and Monuments of the Church, or Fox's Book 
f Martyrs, he wrote Admonitis Reftituendis ; to- 
gether with ſome ſermons and other tracts. 

We ſhall now paſs through the Fenny country, 
to the north-eaſt of the river Witham, and ſhall 
proceed twelve miles north-weſt from Boſton to 
TATTERSHALL, which has a market on Tuef- 
day, and two fairs; the one held on the 14th of 
May, and the other on the 25th of September. 
Moſt of the houſes are of brick, and here are the 
remains of a caſtle, which formerly belonged to 
the noble families of Tatterſhall, Dribey, Bar- 
nake, and Cromwell. Ralph, lord Cromwell, 
and lord high-treaſurer of England, in the reign 
of king Henry the Sixth, converted the parith 
church into a collegiate, and endowed it with 
lands lying under this caſtle; and from him the 
caſtle came to the noble family of Clinton, earls 
of Lincoln. The lower apartments and offices are 

| entirely 
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entirely demoliſhed; but the tower, which is 
eſteemed one of the fineſt ſtructures of the kind in 
England, is ſtanding. It is built of brick; the 
walls in the thinneſt part meaſure fifteen feet thick, 
and it is about two hundred feet high. Of this 
ſtructure we have given an engraved view as it 
now appears. $3 1 
In this town was alſo a college for a maſter or 
warden, ſix prieſts, ſix clerks, and as many cho- 


_ - Tiſters; and by the church yard was an alms-houſe 


for thirteen poor perſons, built and endowed by 
Sir Ralph Cromwell, knight, in the reign of 
Henry the Seventh. It was dedicated to the Trinity, 
St. Mary, St. Peter, St, John the Evangeliſt, 
and St. John the Baptiſt, and its revenues were 
valued, in the 26th of king Henry the Eighth, 
at 348]: 58. 11d. a year. iz 


At KirksTEAD, a village ſtanding in a marſhy 


ground, near three miles to the north of T atter- 
hall, Hugh Brito, the ſon of Eudo, lord of Tat- 
' 2terſhall, founded in the year 1139 a ciſtercian ab- 
|  bey, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, the revenues 
of which were valued at the diſſolution, at 2861, 
06 IS} a year. 0. 60 | 
At Tur Hau, or TurHoLM, a village five 
miles north-weſt of Kirkſtead, was a priory found- 
dend by Robert de Nevil, who held ſeveral lands of 
the king in capite, from the conqueſt, which he 
gave to the abbot of Cupham, at the firſt foun- 
dation of this houſe, which had ſeveral other be- 
nefactors, and was valued at the ſuppreſſion: at 
' :1001. a year, by Dugdale; and at 119]. by Speed. 
There are large remains of it ſtill ſtanding, from 
which it appears to have been a handſome ftruc- 
ure: -:- | | 4 
Near Tupham is SrAKEswol D, or STICK - 
word, a village which had a convent of Ciſter- 


clan nuns,” founded by the counteſs Lucy, _ 
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of Wye de Tailbois, Roger de Nees, and Ra- 
nulph, the firſt” earl of Cheſter. It was built in 


mater. It bad thirteen nuns, and was valued at 


the time of king Stephen; was dedicated to the 
- VioginMary, and was under-the-diretion'of a 


g 


. the:ſupprefion at 1 14 lh year, by eat, and, | 
= Wo at 16314. 


LET ; 
tBArDNEY, 'or” Bravxey, euxillage. two | 
myes:nofth-weſt of Tupham, was an abbey be- 


fore the year 697, to hien Bthelred, King of 
 Dlergia, was a. great benstfaet 


or, if not the origi- 


. alifounder; but” it was deſtroyed by the Danes | 


in e And continued in ruins above two hun- 
dre. years, till it was rebuilt, and filled with Be- 
-nalitine monks, by Remegius, biſhop of Lin- 
coli Ir Giſlebert de Gaunt, in the reign of Wil- 
lia the Conqueror. It was dedicated to St. Pe 
tei & Paul, and. St. Oſwald, the king and mar- 
ty, Whaſe relifigwere firſt enſhrined here. The 
ve of thiy abbey were, at the diſſolution, va- 
ac e 66. 1 d. a years: and at about 

* by | 


1 


8 fix 2 eaſt of Lincoln, fd 
miles north-eaſt of-Bardney,- was an abbey of 
E; monſtratenſiam canons, founded by the hondur- 


dern and dedicated to the Bleſſed Virgin, in 


; 
: 


| 


Ralph de Haye, ſecond ſon of Roberty>lord | 
II, ef Halnack, ks Richard; lord Hape, his 


L 
8 
| 
; 
| 
| 
| 


-the reign han Hon; Feng gebond, It was mich 


eniched by the liberal grants of that noble lady, 


by 


the Toppremdn at 212K 5s. 114. per annum. 
Tire only a piece of an old wall, and a tower, 


no ſtana ing, the upper part of which is pretty 


ene, ahd .vety beautiful, and is ſupported by 
 Jarg@ high pillars and arches, Ol theſe ruins we 


counteſs of Eincoln, and afterwards 
eral. other Hluftriougfamilies, and valued at 


; 
f 
Z 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
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have given an engraved view, 1 
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At BULLINGToON, a village eleven miles north- 
eeaſtof Lincoln, and five north of Bardney, Simon 

Fitz-William built a religious houſe, in the 

reign of king Stephen, as a convent for both 
ſexes, under the rule of St. Gilbert of Sempring- 
ham. It was dedicated to the Virgin Mary, and 
its revenues, at the diflolution, were valued at 
158 J. by Dugdale; and at 157 }. by Speed. 

Five miles north of Bardney, and eleven eaſt 
by north of Lincoln, is WRAGBV, a village ſeated 
on a rivulet that falls into the Witham, and has 
an alms-houſe, built by Sir Edmund Turner, con- 
fiſting. of twelve apartments, with two rooms 
each, deſigned for fix miniſters widows, and ſtx 
poor people. He alſo built a chapel adjoining to 
the hoſpital, where divine ſervice is performed 
every day. This village-has two fairs, viz. one 
on the 23d of May, for ſheep, and the other on 
the 11th of October, faFhorned' cattle. 

Horn CASTLE is ſeated ſeven miles eaſt of 
'Tupham, and fixteen eaſt of Lincoln, between 
the river Bane and a ſmall rivulet ; ſo that the 
town is almoſt ſurrounded with water. It is 

large and well-built; 'and 'Dr. Stukeley obſerves, 
that it was undoubtedly the Banovallum of Ra- 
vennas, and that the Romans were induced to fix 
a ſtation here from the convenience of its ſitua- 
tion, in being eaſily rendered defenſible by a val- 
lum drawn acroſs, from one river to the other, 
whence it derived its Roman name. They after- 
wards built the ſtrong ſtone wall ſtill viſible, and 
in ſome places three or four yards high, and four 
yards thick, which at preſent encloſes the market= 
place, the church, and a good part of the town. 
It is a perfect parallelogram, compoſed of two 
ſquares,” and is ſaid to have had a ſquare tower at 
each of the angles. The gates were in the mid- 
dle of three of the ſides; and Dr. Stukeley ſup- 
| poſes, 
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poſes, that there was a poſtern into the meaJows 
called the Holme. Many Roman coins have been 
found near the walls, and upon digging cellars, 
they frequently find human bones. The town 
was incorporated by queen Elizabeth, and its ſeal 
is a caſtle and horn. Our author obſerves, that 
in this town, the boys annually keep up the feſti- 
val of the Floralia on May Day, making a pro- 
ceſſion to the May-pole- hill, with gads, as they 
call them, in their hands. Theſe are white wil- 
low wands, without the bark, encircled with cow- 
ſlips, a thyrſus of the Bacchanals : at night they 
have a bone-fire, and other merriment. The 
king had formerly this whole town in his poſſeſſion. 
Moor Tower, or Tower Moor, near 
Horncaſtle, is a curious brick tower, probably 
very ancient, becauſe neither the tower itſelf, nor 
the moor on which it ſtands, are known by any 
other names, than what each gives the other. 
When or for what purpoſe it was built is very un- 
certain; but by the foundations yet viſtble, it is 
evidently the remains of a large building, at the 
ſouth-weſt corner of which this tower ſtands, and 
has a pair of winding ſtairs up to the top. It 
ſeems probably to have been a houſe of pleaſure, 
with towers to overlook the moor in the time of 
ſport, or the like. We have given a view of the 
remains of this ſtructure for the ſatisfaction of the 
reader. wy 
At SCRIVELBY-HALL near Horn Caſtle, com- 
monly called Scrilby, is the ſeat of Lewis Dy- 
mock, Eſq; champion of England, as lord of Scri- 
velby, an ancient barony, which he holds, as 
hereditarily devolved upon his anceſtors, from the 
noble family of Marmion ; by appearing on horſe- 
back, armed cap-a-pee, in Weſtminſter-hall, to 
defend the rights of the ſovereign, at the corona- 
tion of every king or queen of England. 
BurLIx⸗ 
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'BuLLinsBROKE, or BULLINBROOK, is ſeated at 
the ſpring head of a ſmall river that falls into the 
Witham, ſeven miles north-eaſt of Tatterſhall, 
twelve miles north of Boſton, and a hundred north 
of London. It has been famous for its caſtle built 
by William of Romara, earl of Lincoln, and for 
its being the birth-place of king Henry the 
Fourth, called Henry of Bullinbroke. It gives 
the title of viſcount to the noble family of St. 
John, and has a market on Thurſdays, but no 
fairs. 

At HacNnesy, near Bullinbroke, Hubert de 
Orreby, and Agnes his wife, erected and endowed 
a Premonſtratenſian abbey, in the year 1175, 
which was dedicated to St. Thomas of Canterbd- 
ry, and had, a little before the ſuppreſhon, nine 
canons. Its revenues were then valued at 871. 
11S. 4d. a year. 3 | 

At REASBVY, or REvEsBY, a village, which 
ſtands ſouth-weſt of Bullinbroke, William de Re- 
mora, earl of Lincoln, founded an abbey of Ciſ- 
tercian monks in the year 1142, and dedicated it 
to the Virgin Mary and St Laurence. At its 
ſuppreſſion it was endowed with 287 l. 28. 4d. 
per annum, 

About ten miles to the ſouth by eaſt of Bulling- 
broke is W AYNFLEET, which is ſeated on a ri- 
ver, not far from the ſea; and on the borders of 
the fenny country, called Holland. It is well 
built ; and in the church William Patten, biſhop 
of Wincheſter, the founder of Magdalen college, 
Oxford, erected a marble. monument for his ta- 
ther, and in the town built a handſome chapel of 
brick, with a pretty good revenue, to pray for 
his and his anceſtors fouls ; but this is now con- 
verted into a free-ſchool, Waynfleet has a mar- 

ket on Saturdays, particularly for fiſh ; and four 
fairs, viz. on the third Saturday in May, for all 


ſorts 


* 
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| ſorts of cattle; on July 5, and Auguſt 24, -chief- 


ly for pleaſure ; and-on October 24, for rams and 


other ſheep. 


Dr. Stukeley obſerves, 'that the ſea bes added 


much ground to this place ſince the time of the 
Romans, when this town was called Vainona ; 
but that city ſtood ſomewhat highec.up the river. 
We now enter that valuable tract of land which 
extends on the eaſt of the Woulds along the ſea 
ſhore, from the laſt mentioned town to Barton. 


About three miles to the northward of Wayn- . 


fleet is BURGH, which is at preſent an inconſide- 
Table place, but it has a church dedicated to St. 
Peter, which is a large ſtructure, and has a cha- 
rity-ſchool, and three fairs, viz. on May 12, for 
horſes, -ſheep, and horned- cattle; on Auguſt 16, 


which is a town-fair only, and on October 2, 


for cattle and all ſorts of clothing. 

Dr. Stukeley thinks, that this was a Roman 
caſtrum, to guard the ſea- coaſts, probably againſt 
the Saxon-rovers. It is ſeated on a piece of very 
high ground, partly natural, and partly, as the 
doctor imgines, raiſed by labour, overlooking the 
wide extended marſhes ; perhaps, in thoſe times, 
covered with ſalt water, at leaſt in ſpring tides, 
There are two artificial tumuli, one very high, 
called Cock-hill. In the church-yard of St. Mary's, 85 
now demoliſhed, Roman coins have been found: 
among theſe, the doctor ſaw a very fair and large 
one of Antoninus Pius, and in the yards and gar- 
dens about the town, they frequent] y dig up bo- 
dies. 

ALFORD is a ſmall obſcure town, near the foot 
of the Woulds, and about fix miles from the ſea. 
The town is compact and well built, ſeated on a 
ſmall brook that runs thro' a part of it, and has a 


market on Tueſdays, well ſerved with proviſions ; 


and two fairs, held on ä and 


the 
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che $th of November, for horned-cattle and 
ſheep. - des | 

A MarTBy, three miles north of Alford, was 
a preceptory of the Templars, and afterwards of 
the Hoſpitallers, originally founded by Randall, 
earl of Cheſter. | 

At Mak EBV, a village two miles north-eaſt of 
Alford, was a priory of Black canons, built before 
the fifth year of the reign of king John, by Ralph 
Fitz Gilbert. It was dedicated to St. Peter, and 
valued at the ſuppreſſion at 1301. 13s. a year. 

GREENFIELD is a village about two miles and 
a half north-weſt of Alford, where was an abbey 
of Ciſtercian nuns, dedicated to St. Mary, which 
was founded and endowed by Eudo de Greinſby, 
and Ralph de Abi, his ſon, before the year 1153, 
and had about the time of the ſuppreſſion ten nuns, 
when its revenue was valued at 631. a year by 
Dugdale ; but at 801. by Speed. 

Eleven miles to the ſouth-weſt of Alford is 
LovTH, which is ſeated at the foot of the Woulds, 
and is faid to have received its name from a ſmall 
river called the Lud, on which it is ſituated, about 
twenty-four miles weſt- north-weſt of Lincoln, 
and a hundred and thirty-five north of London. 
It is a pretty large, well built, and populous 
town, incorporated and governed by a warden and 
ſeveral aſſiſtants. It has a large church, with a 
fine ſteeple, which ſome think as high as Gainſ- 
borough ſpire. Here is alſo a free-ſchool, founded 
by king Edward the Sixth, and a charity-ſchool 
tor forty children. It has two markets, held on 
Wedneſdays and Saturdays; but that on Wedneſ- 
days is the principal, and is conſiderable for cat- 
' tle, horſes, hogs, corn, and all forts of provi- 
ſions; beſides which it has three fairs, viz. on 
May 24, and Auguſt 16, for ſheep, and on De- 
cember 3, for horles, | Fans 

Louth» 
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Laouth-Park abbey, was founded by Alexander, 
bilhop of Lincoln, and lord chancellor of Eng- 
land, about the year 1139, for the Benedictine 


convent of Haverholm; and thoſe monks remov- - 


ed hither from their former cell, ſubje& to the 


abbey of Haverholm. This abbey was in a fine 


ſituation, that commanded a view of the town of 
Louth, and had an annual revenue of about 150 l. 


ALVINGHAM, a village about two miles north- _ 


eaſt of Louth, had, in the reign of king Stephen, a 
priory of Gilbertine canons and nuns, dedicated 
to: the Virgin Mary, and St. Adelwold, which 
was valued at the ſuppreſſion at 1281. 14 8. 2d. 
a year. 

LEGBURN, a village to the ſouth-eaſt of Louth, 
had an abbey of Ciſtercian nuns, founded by Ro- 
bert Fitz-Gilbert of Legburn, before the firſt 
year of king John. It had ſeveral other donations, 
Which were confirmed by the above prince, and 
was valued at 381. a year by Dugdale; and at 
57 1. by Speed. | 

SALTFLEET is a little market town, ſeated on 
the German ocean, about ſeven miles to the north- 
eaſt of Louth, and has a ſmall harbour, At this 
town the reverend Mr. John Watſon, who died 
in 1693, aged a hundred and two, was miniſter 
ſeventy-four years, in which time he buried three 


ſucceſſive generations in his pariſh, except three 


or four perſons. | 
| About thirteen miles north-weſt of Saltfleet is 

GRIMSBY, Which is ſeated within half a mile of 
the ſea, thirty-ſix miles to the north-eaſt of Lin- 
coln, and a hundred and fifty-eight north by eaſt of 


London. In point of antiquity, it is ſaid to be 


the firſt, or at leaſt the ſecond corporation-town 


in England. It ſends two members to parliament, 


and is governed by a mayor, a high-ſteward, a re- 
corder, twelve aldermen, twelye common-counil- 
| men, 
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men, two coroners, a town-clerk, and three ſer- 
jeants at mace. The mayor holds. a court here, 
every Tueſday, and the bailiffs every Friday. Here 
are ſeveral ſtreets of good houſes. It was former- 
ly avery large town, and had two pariſh churches, 
only one of which remains but for largeneſs, it 
is equal to moſt of the cathedrals in England. It 
had likewiſe a caſtle, and a conſiderable trade z. 
the harbour being then very commodious ; but it 
has been long choaked up, and yet the road be- 
fore it is a good ſtation for ſhips, that wait for a 
wind to get to ſea. The inhabitants trade in 
coals and ſalt by means of the river Humber. The 
market is held on Wedneſdays, and there are two 
fairs, the firſt on June 17, and the other on Sep- 
tember 15, for horſes. 

In this town was a Benedictine nunnery, found 
ed about the year 1185, and dedicated to St. Leo- 
nard, in which, about the time of the ſuppreſſion, . 
were a prioreſs, and ſeven or eight nuns, and yet 
its revenue, according to Dugdale, amounted on- 
ly to 101. a year; and, according to Speed, to 
121. In this town was alſo a houſe of Auſtin fri- 
ars, about the year 1304; and likewiſe a convent 
of Franciſcan, or grey friars, founded in the be- 
ginning of the reign of king Edward the Second, 
if not before. 


At WELTow, near Grimſby, H enry the Firſt. > 


built and endowed an abbey of black canons, de- 
dicated to St. Auguſtine, which was valued at the 
diſſolution at 95 1. 6s. a year. 
At Corn, ſeven miles north-weſt of Grimſ- 
by, Alan Muncels, or Monceaux, founded a Ciſ- 
tercian, monaſtery, about the end of the reign of 
king Henry the Firſt, and dedicated it to the Vir- 
gin Mary, in which, at the diſſolution, were a 
prioreſs, and twelve nuns, whoſe revenues were 
valued at 401, a year. | 
Yor. V. M "Sl 
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At NEw$HAM abbey, a little to the north-eaff 
of Cotham, was the firſt monaſtery of the Pre- 
monſtratenſian order in England, which was 
erected by Peter de Gouſla, or Gouſel, about the 
year 1146, and dedicated to St. Mary and St. Mar- 
tin. Here were maintained, juſt before the diſſo- 
Jution, an abbot and eleven canons, whoſe reve- 
nues were valued at 991. 2s. 10d, 

From Newſham a road extends nine miles north 
weſt to BaRToON, which is fituated by the 
northern extremity of the Woulds, near the 
mouth of the Humber, thirty-five north of Lin- 
coln, and a hundred and fixty-three from London, 
Here is a conſiderable ferry for paſſing the Hum- 
ber, which is ſix miles broad, into Yorkſhire, 
This ferry is of great advantage to the town, 
which is pretty well built, and has a plentiful 
market on Mondays, with a fair on Trinity-Thurſ- 
day, for cattle. 1 | 
At TroRnToN, a village three miles ſouth-eaſt 


of Barton, William le Croſs, earl of Albemarle, 


and lord of Holderneſs, founded in 1139 a mo- 
naſtery of Black canons, dedicated to the Virgin 
Mary, which, at the diſſolution, was valued at 
£94 J. t7 8. 10 d. a year. It is now called Thorn- 
ton college, a very beautiful part of which is till 
left ſtanding ; it is adorned with figures in relievo, 
and is now inhabited. 

"We ſhall now proceed through the fens, on the 
ſides of the river Ankham, between the South- 
Heath, and the Woulds, 

Nine miles ſouth-eaſt of Barton is Gr Ax rox 
BRIDGE, a pretty good town, ſeated on the eaſt ſide 
of the river Ankham, over which it has a bridge, 
from which it obtained its name, twenty-four 
miles north of Lincoln, and a hundred and fifty- 
three north of London. It has a good market on 
Thurſdays, but no fairs. Here was an ancient 

3 hoſpital, 
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hoſ, pital, faunded in the reign of king John, by 
Aalen Paynell, ſubordinate to Selby abbey in 
Vorkſhire, one of the monks of which abbey was 
maſter 
At WInoAEIf ſeven miles ſouth of Glanford 
bridge, was an alien priory, dedicated to St. John. 
It was a cell to the abbey of Sees in Normandy, 
to which it belonged m the beginning of the reign 
of Henry the Third. 

Rocko M, an illand in the tiver Ankhani; to 
the ſouth of Glanford bridge, was before the year 
1173, given by king Henry the Second, and the 
canons of Sempringham, to found a priory of their 
order, which was called Newſtede. It was dedi- 
cated to the Trinity, and endowed at the diflolu- 
tion with 381. 138. 5 d. a year. 

At Omsy, which is fitudted near the foot of 
the North-Heath, eight miles to the northward of 
Lincoln, are ſome fields, adjoirting to a great 
road, that extends from Stamford to Hull in Vork - 
ſhire; ſilver and braſs coins have been plowed ups 
which had 2 view of the city of Rome on one 
ſide, with the-inſcription vRBs RoMaA, and on the 
reverſe, PAX ET TRANQVILLITAS. © 

Nine miles eaſt by| notth of Omby is Max- 
KEPT RASEN, which is feated at the foot of the 
Woulds, fifteen miles to the north-eaſt of Lin- 
col n, and is thus called to diſtinguiſh it from Eaſt, 
Weſt, and Middle Raſen, all ſeated at a ſmall di-. 
tance from each other; and from its crowded mar - 
ket on Tueſdays. It has a fair on the 6th of Oe- 
tober, for korned cattle.” 

We ſhall now proceed to the north-weſt, and 
take a view of the towns from north to ſouth, in 
the mooriſh tract on the weſt ſide of the Err 
ſeated near the banks of the Trent. 

On the northern verge of Lincolnſhire is Wir- 
TERINOH AM, A village a little to the north of 
2 Burton, 
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Burton, near which ſtood: a Roman town, large 
foundations of which have been plowed up. Dr. 
Stukeley is of opinion, that the name of this old 
Roman ſtation was Abontrus. It is ſeated in a 
peninſula, between the Humber and the Ankham, 
and has a fine ſpring on the caſt ſide, with ſtone- 
work left round it. It has no market, but has a 
fair on the 14th of July, for horned cattle, and 
pedlars goods. diet | 
BURTON, alſo called BukToN STRATHER, is 
ſituated on the eaſt {ide ot the Trent, near its in- 
flux into the Humber, at the foot of the North 
Heath, twenty- eight miles to the north of Lin- 
coln. The houſes are pleaſantly intermixed with 
trees, and the inhabitants have ſeveral niills on the 
Trent. It has two churches, and it is remarka- 
ble, that one of them is ſituated at the bottom of 
a rock, ſo that a perſon might almoſt leap down 
from. the precipice to the top of the ſteeple. It 
has a market on Mondays. 
The Iſle of AxHoLM, is ſeated in the north- 
welt part of the county, with its northern extre- 
mity, a little to the weſt of Burton. It is, made 
an iſland by the rivers Trent, Dun, Idle, and 
others, and is about ten miles in length from nortn 
to ſouth, but ſcarcely. half ſo much in breadtb. 
The flat and lower part towards the rivers is 
' mooriſh ground, and yields a ſweet ſhrub, to 
which the inhabitants give the name of gall, Like- 
wiſe in the mooriſh parts, yery large fir-trees have 
been frequently dug up. The middle part is a 
rifing ground, in which alabaſter is found. 
_ +, CRovi, or CROWLE, a village in this. iſland, 
ſix miles ſouth-weſt of Burton, has two fairs, one 
held on the laſt Monday in May, and the other 
on the 22d of November. ; | 
At ExwoRTH, a village in this iſland, was a 
Carthuſian monaſtery, founded by Thomas, we; 
_—— ” 8 0 
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of Nottingham, marſhal of England, who alſo 
endowed it. In the year 1398, pope Boniface. 
the Ninth granted an .indulgence to all ſuch as 
ſhould viſit it. Tt was valued at the ſuppreſſion at, 
2090 l. a year. This village has a fair on the wh 
of September, for cattle, hemp and 
At HyRsr, a village alſo in the Iſle of Axholm, 
was a priory of canons r gular, of the order of St. 
Auguſtine, founded by igellus de Albani, Wo 
gave his habitation to "dis monks; but the reve- 
nues were valued at the ſuppreſſion at only ( 61. a. 
year. 
GAINSBOROUGH, or GAaxzsBOROUGH, it is com- 
modiouſly ſeated on the river Trent, and on the 
borders of Nottinghamſhire, eighteen, miles to the 
northward of Burton, fourteen to the north-weſt 
of Lincoln, and a hundred and fcrty-two north 
by weſt of London. It is a well built, flouriſhing, 
town, and had a church, which, being 1 in a rui- 
nous condition, was pulled down. in the year 
1735, and rebuilt by act of parliament, Here 
are alſo ſeveral meeting-houſes of diſſenters, and 
a ſine market-place. The town has a conſidera- 
ble trade, by means of the Trent, which, though 
if is near forty miles by water from the ESE 
brings Rds, ſhips of conſiderable burthen with the 
tide. he North Marſh, in the neighbourhood | 
of the town, is uſed for 8 races. Gainſborough . 
gives the title of earl to the noble family of Noel. 
It has a plentiful market on Tueſdays, and two. 
fairs, one on Eaſter-Tueſday, and the other on 
the 20th of October, for all ſorts. of cattle; and 
ſhop goods. This town is very ancient, it being 
the harbour of the Daniſh ſhips, which came up 
the Trent, far into the country; and here Swe- 
no, the Daniſh tyrant, after he had committed, 
St ravages, was ſtabbed by an unknown hand. 
M 3 In 
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In the fouth part of the town was an old chapel, 
in which many Danes are laid to have been in- 
terred. 

Simon patrick, a Nane writer, and venerable 
prelate of the ſeventeenth century, was born Sep- 
tember the 8th, 1626, at Gainſborough, and edu- 
cated firſt at the ſchool of his native place, and 
afterwards at Queen's college in Cambridge. Af- 
ter being ſome time chaplain to Sir Walter St. 
John, of Batterſea j in Surry, ang vicar of that pa- 
riſh, be was preſented, in 1662, to the rectory of 
St. Paul's, ovent-Girden, in London, Ay in 
1679, was advanced to the deanery of Peterbo- 
rou 4 the reign of Pies Tana the Se- 

cond, he exerted d bimfelf ſtrenuouſly in-ſuppart of 
the Proteſtant religion ; and as a reward of his 
ſervices, he was immediately after the revolution 
promoted to the biſhopric. of Chicheſter, and in 
1691 tranſlated to that of Ely, in the room of the 
deprived biſhop Turner. He died at Ely, May 
the 31ft, 1907, in the eighty-firlt year of his age. 
His works are numerous and well known. His 
Paraphraſes and Commentaries upon the Holy 
Scriptures are greatly eſteemed. 
At MazToN,' near Gainſborough, are the re- 
mains of -a Roman highway, leading from Don- 
caſter in Yorkſhire to Lincoln; and about a quar- 
ter of à mile from the town, are two or three 
confiderable pieces of Roman pavement. 
On ſome hills between Gainſborough and Lea, 
a neighbouring village, many Roman coins, 
pieces of Roman ufns, have been dug up; and 
one of theſe eminences, called Caſtle-hill, is ſlur- 
rounded with n ſaid to incloſe above. 
a hundred-acres. * 
At a place 6-7 PER called HE VNINO EO, or H- 
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R nunnery, dedicated to the 
Virgin, Mary, founded about the year 1180, by 
Robert Evermue. It had a prioreſs and twelve 
ubs, with a,yearly; revenue of 40 l. 58. 2 d. 
Eight miles ſouth-weſt of Gainſborough/is Gas 
4 1 which is ſeated at the foot of the 
x North Heath, about feven miles to the.northward 
Lincoln, Where was an alien priory, a; cell to 
; the Premonſtratenlian abbey of Wench Lang in 
Normandy, the manor here being given by the 
' founders Richard de Haya, and Mati 44 * wife, 
chat abbey, in the reign of Henry the Second; 
2 in the rezgn of ki Kichard the Second, Eli- 
zabeth, the —— of Sir Nicholas Audler, pur- 
| chaſed. this, priorys; and ſettled it on the ey. of) 
Hilton in Staffordſhire. 
t About.five miles td. the ſouth-weſt 5 e 
} ipgham, and nine miles north-weſt of London, is 
Tonxsgv, a vilage- which, was formerly a; con- 
ferable place, and-enjoyed many privileges that 
were granted on 'condition that the inhabitants, 
mould, whenever the king's ambaſſadors came 
that way, carty them down the Trent, in their 
* barges, inte che Humber, and afterwards 
8 nduct them s e York. This place is, 
however, at preſent very ſmall, but has a fair on 
hitfunsMond 2 for:;merchandize. 54444 
55 O an was a, convent of 
' puns, called the Heuſe at the Fosss £xTRA Ton- 
slv, for canoneſſes, founded x fy John, Its 
. now called FogxLey Hall, ſtand on the 
of the river Trent, wiiees the ancient; 
Foſſe Dyke was cut between the river Witham 
a the Trent, for the ſervice of the; city of Lia 
| Caln,c It ſeems to have been a very regular ſtrue- 
ture, and the walls, of which we have given a view, 
are fill lofty, It was valued at the 3 At 
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"oh Binder er miles north-eaſt of Torkley is 1 
S row. where is ſuppoſed to have been the, an- 
eient city, called Sidnaceſter, once the ſeat of the 
biſhops of this county; it was famous even before 
EigeoIn was à biſhep's ſee; nay, ſome maintain, 
that this was the mother church to Linceln. The 
church is a very large building in the form of a 
croſs, and the ende, though now large, bas 
been much higher than it is at preſent. This vil- 
lage has a fair on the zoth of October, for horſes, 
horned cattle'and ſheep. 

We now proceed fouthibhes, en oh the low 
lands on the weſt ſide of the South Heath, from 
Lincoln to Grantham. 

At EAR, a village fix miles ſouth-weſt of 
Lincdin, and on the borders of Nottinghamſhire, 
wasa'commandery'ef the knights Templars, who 

enjoyed the manor of this place by a grant from 
king Stephen. It afterwards came to the knights 

Hafpieallere, A at their diffelution, in the reign 

of Henry tde Eighth, 6— at 1241. 28. 

per annum. 

Seven miles e e Eagle, and eight 

mes ſouth of Linen, s Somrr TON, which 

is ſeated at the foot of the South Heath, and 
had a- caſtle, built by Anthony Beck, biſhop of 

Durham, and by him given to Edward the F irſt, 

who beſtowed it on Henry de'Bellomonte, from 

whom it deſcended to the family of the Beau- 
monts. Some affirm, that this caſtle was in be- 
ing in the reign” of *Ethelbald, king of the Mer- 
cians, about the year 8 34, and that it was only 
rebuilt by the — 4 biſhop in the year 1305. It 
is now 4 ruins, but at one end there are high 
walls "till Kending, and part of a round tower, 
of 'which we have given an engraved vie. 

-GrANTHAM is ſeated on the river Witham, 
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road from London to York, twenty-one miles 
north by weſt of Stamford, fourteen ſouth. of 
Newark, and a hundred and four north by weſt 
of London. It is a rich, , neat and populous 
town, and being much frequented, has ſeveral 
good inns. The church is a lofty ſtructure, with 
one of the higheſt ſtone ſpires in England, it be- 
ing eighty-two yards high; but is ſo conſtructed, 
that on which ſide foever it is, viewed, it appears 
to incline from the perpendicular. The church is 
. a handſome edifice, and the organ, which is fine- 
ly ornamented, has a double front. The char- 
nel-houſe belonging to this church is a large hand- 
ſome building, in which may be ſeen near one 
thouſand five hundred ſkulls bleached white by the 
air, piled up, with great order, in rows one above 
another. Here are likewiſe ſeveral młeting- 
houſes of diſſenters, ang a good free-ſchool, built 
and endowed by Dr. Richarg Fox, biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, who was a native of this place, beſides 
two charity-ſchools ; and, about the year 1290, 
here was built a houſe of Franciſcan, or grey friars. 
On a neighbouring courſe are horſe-races. The 
town is governed by an ancient corporation, con- 
fiſting of an alderman, a recorder, twelve com- 
mon burgeſſes, a coroner, an eſcheator, twelve 
fecond twelve men, who are of the common 
council, and twelve conſtables to attend on the 
court. The alderman and burgeſſes have all 
power to act as juſtices of the peace fot the corpo- 
ration, and foake of Grantham. The members 
to ſerve in parliament are elected by. the freemen 
of the corporation. There is a market on Satur- 
days, and five fairs; on the fifth Monday in Lent, 
for horned cattle, horſes and ſheep; on Holy-. 
Thurſday, for ſheep and horſes ; on July 10, 
October 26, and December 17, for horned cattle - 
c "PEI 
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Henry More, an eminent divine and platonic 
- philoſopher of the ſeventeenth century, Was born 
October the 12th, 1614, at Grantham, and edu- 
cated firſt at Eton ſchool, and . afterwards at 
Chriſt's college in Cambridge, of which he be- 
came a fellow. Being naturally of a grave and 
contemplative turn of mind, he confined himſelf 
entirely to a college life; and ſtudiouſſy avoided 
every preferment i in the church, that might oblige 
him to quit his beloved retirement. B. Cura 
were offered him both in Evgland and Ireland; 
but he could not, by any means, be perſuaded 4 
accept them; ſo 11555 with great truth he might 
ſay, what is common 24 ſaid by other clergymen 
only for form's ſake, Molo epiſcopari: his friends, 
indeed, without diſcovering their purpoſe, once 
drew þim to Whitehall, in order to kiſs his ma- 
jeſty's hand for an Engliſh biſhopric; but he had 
ho ſooner learned their deſign, than he ſuddenly 
ſtopt ſhort, and could not be prevailed on to 
proceed a ſtep farther, He accepted, however, of 
a e in the church of Glouceſter; but 
this he did only with a view of conferring it upon 
Dr. Edward e who accordingly, by his in- 
tereſt, ſoon after obtained it. "He was likewiſe a 
member of the Royal Society, both before and 
after its eſtabliſhment by the royal charter ; and 
contributed, by his writings, to raiſe the charac- 
ter of that 8 body. He ſeems, from his 
works, to have been a man of a ſtrong fancy, and 
a pious diſpoſition, but ſomewhat tinctured with 
enthuſiaſm, There was a ſublimity in his con- 
ceptions, which ſoared above the reach of ordina- 
ry capacities. Biſhop Burnet ſays, that he was a 
ſincere Chriſtian philoſopher, who ſtudied to efta- 
bliſh men in the great principles of religion againſt 
Atheiſm, which was then beginning, to gain 
ground : and Mr. Hobbes was wont to declare, 
&« that, 
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cc that, if his own philoſophy was not true, there 
« was none that he ſhould ſooner like than Dr. 
« More's of Cambridge.” Though naturally of 
a ſerious, and even of a melancholy temper, 
could yet be merry in his hours of relaxation; for 
being ſeized with a ſwoon, a little before his laſt 
illneſs, he ſaid, upon coming to himſelf, that his 
diſtemper was wind, but he hoped it would not 
carry him away in a ſtorm. He died September 
1, 1687, in the ſeventy-third year of his age. 
He wrote a treatiſe of the Immortality of the 
Soul; Conjectura Cabaliſtica; Enthiridion Ethi- 
cum; the Myſtery of Godlineſs; the Myſtery of 
Iniquity; Philoſophical Collections, and other 

About the year 1164, king Henry the Second 
gave the manor of HAU, near Gatitham, to 
the abbey of St. Mary de Voto, at Cherburgh in 
Normandy, founded by the empreſs Maud, his 
mother, and himſelf; hence there was ſettled here 
an alien priory of Auſtin canons, ſubordinate to 
that foreign abbey. | 88 

At HERTARXTON, a ſmall village a little to the 
weſt of Grantham, was plowed up in the ſixteenth 
century a brazen veſſel, in which was found an 
helmet of gold ſtudded with jewels, which was 
preſented to Catharine of Spain, queen dowager 
to king Henry the Eighth. In the ſame vellel 
were alſo ſome ſilver beads, and a parcel of wri- 
tings, but theſe being rotten could not be read. 

PAUNTON is a village about three miles ſouth 
by eaſt of Grantham, at the foot of the South 
Heath, and is famous for its Roman antiquities, 
particularly for the chequered pavements dug up 
there. Some affirm, that there was a bridge at 
this place, over the river Witham on which ac- 
count they would” have it to be the Ad Pontem of 
Antoninus; but Horfley would have that ſtation 
2 
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to be at Southwell in Nottinghamſbire, near the 
river Trent, over which he 1 as there may 
- haye been a brid 
f BELvoIR vs Pp commonly 1 Beyer 
Caſtle, the ſeat of the duke of Rutland, three 
miles to the welt of Herlaxton, has been already 
taken notice of in Leiceſterſhire, where it certain- 
1y ſtands, but the Benedictine priory near it was 
in this county; and was begun by Robert de Bel- 
videir, or de Toreneio, lord of Belvoir Caſtle, in 
the reign of William the Conqueror, but not 
gniſhed. It was, however, afterwards compleat- 
ed, and made a cell to the abbey of St. Albans. 
It! had benefactions from ſeveral perſons, and was 
valued at the ſuppreſſion at 105 l. a year by Dug- 
Wee but at 1301. by Speed. 
We ſhall now begin the South Heath, and, 

proceedin from the end next Stamford, ſhall take 
ol view os the principal places on this Eminence 
frorh ſouth to north. 

BiTHAM, a village ſeated on the South Heath, 
eight miles from Stamford, had a convent of Ciſ- 
tercian monks, who, in the year 1147, were 
brought thither from Fountain abbey in York- 
Hire, by William. earl of Albemarle ; but theſe 
monks ſoon removed to a more pleaſant place, 
called Vaudy abbey, a little to the north-eaſt of 
Witham. It was given them by Jeffry de Bra- 
Thecaurt, or his lord, Gilbert de * earl of 
Lincoln; and about the time of the ſuppreſſion 
had an abbot and thirteen monks, whoſe annual 
fevenues were valued at 124 J. 5s. 11 d. 

At GRIMSTHORP,, three miles north-eaſt of 
Bitham, is a pleaſant ſeat of the duke of Ancaſ- 
ter's. The houſe is handſome and commodious, 
the park large and beautiful; and here is a fine 
727 on which 1 is an annual porie-rach. | middle 
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middle of this park ſtood Vaudy abbey, ſome rus 
ans of which are ſtill to be ſeen. 5 . 
Three miles to the north-weſt of Grimſthorp is 
Conn, a ſmall town, twenty-eight: miles to the 
ſouth of Lincoln, and nineteen to the north of 
London. There is here a ſchool, erected and en- 
dowed for the ſons of deceaſed clergymen. The 
town has an almoſt neglected market on Thurſ- 
days; and two fairs, held on the 26th of Auguſt, 
and the Monday before October 10, for horſes 
and horned cattle, - „ 7 106 

. ANCASTER is ſeated eleven miles to the north 
of Corby, and ſixteen ſouth of Lincoln, and is 
a place of great antiquity. It is taken by ſome 
to be the Crococolane of Antoninus; but Horſ- 
ley affirms, that this place was called Cauſennae; 
though, Dr. Stukeley is poſitive, that Great Paun- 
ton muſt have been the Cauſennae of the Romans. 
But be this as it will, it is certain, that it has 
been a very ſtrong city, intrenched and walled 
round, as din plainly appears to thoſe. who are 
even but little verſed in thoſe enquiries. Dr. 
Stukeley obſerves, that the bowling-green, behind 


the Red Lion inn, is made in the diteh, and that 


when they were levelling the bank, they came to 
the old foundation, At that end of the town is 
Caſtle-cloſe, which is full of foundations, every; 
where appearing above ground, and encompalled. 
by the ditch and rampart. Prodigious quantities 
of Roman coins have been found here, and many 
people have traded in them for ſeveral years. 
They are alſo found in great plenty upon all the 
hills round the town, eſpecially to the ſouthward; 
and after a ſhower of rain, the ſchool- boys and, 
{hepherds have been accuſtomed to. look for them. 
on the declivities of the hills, and frequently with 
fucceſs. Dr. Stukeley obſerves, that he ſaw an 


Antoninus Pius of baſe flyer, found the . 
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he: was there, likewiſe many coins of Fauſtina, 


Verus, Commodus, Gallienus, Salonina, Julia 
Maeſa, Conftantius Chlorus, Helena, Maximi- 
ana Theodora, Conſtantine the Gre, Mag- 
nentius, Conſtans, Victorinus, &. 

The town conſiſts of one ſtreet, running north 
and ſouth along the road, and there is a ſpring at 
both ends of it, which was probably the reaſon 
of the town's being built in this place, for no 
more water is to be met with in the Roman road 
from hence to Lincoln. There is a road on the 
weſt ſide of the town, which was for the conve- 
nience of thoſe that travelled when the gates were 
ſhut. There are quarries about the town, and 


the rocks lie very near the ſurface of the ground. 


Ancaſter had a market, which is now diſuſed, as 
well as its fairs: but it gives the title of duke to 


the noble family of Bertie. 


A mile and a half to the weſt, in the villige of 
HunwinGToN, which is ſeated upon a hill that 
affords a delightful proſpect, both towards the 
ſea coaſt, find into Nottinghamſhire; and is fa- 


mous for its having been a caſtrum exploratorum, 


or ſummer camp of the Romans. Tbis work is 
of a ſquare form, and double trenched, but of 


no great extent, and the entrance ſeems to have 


deen on the eaſt ſide. In 1691 as many Roman 
coins were found in an earthen pot as would fill 
a peck; and ſome years ago were plowed up in 


this place bits of ſpears, bridles, and ſwords, 


with two urns full of coins, among which was a 
large braſs one of Agrippa, and Julia, daughter 
of Auguſtus. There is a charity ſettled upon ten 
poor people of Hunnington and Cathorp, of 20 l. 
a year, a each of them has 40 8. Paid quar- 
terly. 

Al the way: from this road, upon Lancaſter 
— param ee eee 
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ering height of Boſton fteeple. At Tem) LE 
BRUER is a: croſs, upon a ſtone, cut through'in 
the ſhape of that borne by the knights Temphrs, 
and is ſuppaſed to be a boundary of their demeſne. 


Bruer, in this place, Agnikes a heath, = 


ſeated near the middle of the Great Heath 
the ſouth fide of Lincoln; and here was a 
mandery of the knights Templars, founded; 
early — by dhe lady Matilda de Of 
daughter of the heireſs of the lord Nobert de 
Cauz, and was. afterwards greatly enriched by 
many kings and noblemen. This church was 
. built, about-therreigrr of king Henry the Third, - 
in imitation of the temple. near the holy ſopulchre : 
in Jeruſalem; and of the remains of — ſtrue- 
ture, we have given view for the ſatisfaQtion of - 


2, 


Eleven miles north by eaſt of Temple. B- r'is 
| Nocrow, a village ſeven miles ſouth-eaſt of Lin- 
coln, where was à priory of canons regular of the 
order of St. Auguſtine, founded by Robert de 
Axeey, or Arey, and dedicated to St. Mary Magda 
len. It had de canons about the time of the Al- 
'- folution, when its revenues were valued by 
dale at A4 l A ear; and by Speed at 53 J. 
The ſouthern end of this South Heath declines 
into a valley, to admit the | paſſage of the Fiver 
Wicham to the ſouth-eaſt part of the county and 
here is ſeated. the eit) ol Lincoln, which fs on 
tte north, up the ſide of n ſteep hill, termed os 
Noch Heath, and which extends almoſt td the 
Humber. The city of Lincoln was called by the 
ancient Britons Lindcoit, by Ptolemy and 1 
nus Lindum, by the Saxons Lyndo-Collyne, and 
Lyndo*Cylanceaſter, and by the Normang Ni- 
chal: from theſe names, which are ſup ppoſed to 
have originally ſignified a \ colony, or "town, feated- 
on a hill, the preſent name is certainly * 
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It is ſituated thirty-ſeven miles weſt-north-weſt of 
Boſton, in the , {ame county, thirty-two miles 
north-eaſt of Nottingham, fifty-two north by weſt 
of Peterborough, and a bundred and twenty-eight 


north of London. To the weſtward of the city, 


the river Witham forms a great —_ of water, 
called Swan-Pool, from * multitude of ſwans 
upon it; and all round, the ground is marſhy, 
and called Carham, from Car, a fen. Here ſome 


ſuppoſe the Britiſh city ſtood: in the early ages. 
Roman city was orignally built in the form 


of a large ſquare; the 4 wall ſtood upon 


the precipice or ridge of the heath, where it want- 
ed no other fortification. Round the other three 
ſides was a deep trench which {till remains, except 
on the ſouth-eaſt angle. This city was then divi- 
ded into four equal parts by two crofs ſtreets, that 


ran quite through upon the cardinal points. The 


two ſouthern quarters were taken up, one by the 
caſtle, and — other by the church afterwards 
built by Remigius. But when Alexander the bi- 
ſhop projected a ſtructure of much larger dimen- 
ſions, the ſacred encloſure was carried beyond the 
eaſtern bounds of the city, and a new wall built 
farther that way, as it now is with towers and bat- 
tlements. One of the Roman gates, now called 
Newport gate, is ſtill entire, and is the nobleſt 
piece of antiquity of the kind in Britain. It con- 
ſiſts of a ſemicircular arch of ſtone, ſixteen feet 
in diameter, not cemented, but only connected 
by the wedge-like form of the ſtones. On both. 
ſides, towards the upper part, are laid horizontal 
ſtones of great dimenſions, ſome ten or twelve feet 
long, judiciouſly adapted to take off the ſide preſ- 
fure, This arch aroſe from an impoſt of large 
mouldings, ſome parts of which are {till GllCovery= 
ws: nn on the 21 E Mi; 
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«Cloſe to this gate is another curious piece of 
Roman workmanſhip, called the Mint-wall, 
which conſiſts of alternate layers of brick and 
ſtone, and is ſtill / ſixteen feet high, and forty: 


long. Various fragments of the old Roman wall 


uſe of his family and domeſtics; while he reſided 


are to be ſeen round the city. Dr. Stukeley ig of 
opinion, that as Lindum was ſeated on a naviga- 


| 'ble river, and was the chief thoroughfare tothe; 


north, it ſoon encreaſed to that degree, that the 


| Romans were obliged to add another city, equal 
in fize to the former; and that afterwards, two. 
bother great additions were made to the length of 


the city, one of which, now called Newport, or 
the new City, is five hundred paces long, and ſup- 
poſed to have been built in the reign of the Saxon 
kings, It lies on both ſides the Ermin ſtreet, and 
was fenced with a wall and a ditch, hewn out of 
the rock. At the two farther corners were round 
towers and a gate, the foundations of which ſtill 
reman 202d ne f boo 
There was a caſtle, with many forts built here 
by the Romans, and repaired by the Saxons and 
Normans, in ſucceeding ages, as they ſtood in 
need, from the various ſieges they ſuſtained. The 
caſtle was, in particular, repaired. by king Wil- 


liam: the Firſt, after his conqueſt over king Has 


rold. Its ruins ſhew that it was a magnificent 


work, and of theſe we have given the reader a 


view. en 1 | ; : I W4$158 
John of Gaunt's palace, below the hill, was 
3 John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaſter, and 
earl of Lincoln, Leiceſter, and Derby, in the 


reign. of Richard the Third. T he above caftle 
Was his, but being much expoſed th cold winds, 


and being appropriated to the public fer vice, and 
frequently garriſoned, that prince probably, built 
this place below the hill. for warmthʒ and for the 
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in this ancient city, where, and at Bullingbroke, 
a caſtle of his highneſs's in this county, he ſpent 
t part of his latter days; he having married 
the lady Catharine Swinford, the widow of LR 
oolnſhire knight. 
In the reign of Edward the Conſeſſor, the city 
is faid to have had one thoufand. and ſeventy 
houſes, and in the time of the Normans, was one 
of the - moſt populous cities in England, and a 
mart for goods of every kind, which gave occa- 
fon tothe following propheey, as they call it, 


_ Lincoln was, London is, and York ſhall be 
The faireſt city of the three. 


This they ſuppoſe to have been fulfilled after 
__ the hre of Loaders in 1666. 
King Edward the Third made it a ſtaple for 
wool, leather, led, and other commodities. But 
afterwards; it ſuffered many calamities. It was 
once burnt ; once beſieged by king Stephen, wha 
was here defeated. and taken priſoner, and once 
taken by Henry the Third from his rebellious 
barons. It is nid to have had fifty churches, 
which in the reign of Edward the Sixth, were te- 
duced, by act. of paliament, to eighteen, only 
thirteen of which are now remaining, and thoſe 
are extremely mean; but they have a ſtately Go- 
thie cathedral, and ſeveral meeting- bouſes of diſ- 
ſenters. This cathedral, or minſter, is the chief 
ornament of the city; it is one of the largeſt in 
England, and the ground it ſtands upon ſo high, 
that it may be ſeen over five or ſix counties, fifty 
miles to the north, and thirty to the ſouth ; but 
though it is inferior in beauty to ſeveral others in 
England, it was ſo admired by the monks, that 
they imgined the Devil could never look at it with- 
out frowns of malevolence; and hence aroſe the 
1 frequently applied to malicious and en- 
| vious 
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vious. perſons. ; “ He looks like the Devil over 
Lincoln.” In this church are ſome curious cir- 
cular windows, a chapter-houſe, cloyſters, and a 
library, that are much admired ; as is alſo its fa- 
maous bell, on account of its enormous ſize; this 
bell is called Tom of Lincoln, it is almoſt twen- 
en feet in circumference; it weighs near 
ve tons, and will hold four hundred and twenty- 


four gallons. ale meaſure : it has a ſteeple to itſelf; 


but it is never rung, and only toll'd upon extras 
ordinary occaſions. In the years 1072, 1075, and 
1078, when the provincial ſynods decreed, that 
they ſhould be removed into cities and great towns, 
Remigius, 'then-biſhop of Dorcheſter, fixed upon 
Lincoln, and in the reign of William the Firſt, 
bought the ground for this cathedral, the biſhop's 
palace, and the houſes for the dignitaries and of- 
ficers, and began the buildings, which were not 
finiſhed till ſome years after, by his ſucceſſor Ro- 
bert Bloet, who increaſed the number of prebends, 
which was twenty-one, to forty-two. Remigius 
died in 1092, only four days before the conſecna- 
tion of the cathedral. It afterwards received ma- 
ny benefactions, and in the twenty- eighth year of 
the reign, of Henry the Eighth, all the 2 
and other riches, were removed to the jewel-houſe 
in the Tower of London. Theſe treaſures amount 
ed to two thoufand ſix hundred and twenty-one 
ounces of gold, and four thouſand two hundred 
and eighty-hve ounces of filver, beſides-a great 
number of pearls, diamonds, ſapphires, rubies, 
carbuncles, and other precious ſtones, Fhe re- 
venues of this biſhopric were valued at the diflo- 
lution, at 2095 J. 12 8. 5d, a year, and the come 
mon revenues of the chapter at 578 l. 68. 4d. 
But many of the manors and eſtates being granted 
from the biſhopric, particularly in the reign of 
Edward the Sixth, it is now rated at only * 
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18 8. a year, and the dividend money of the chap- 
ter, at 5461. 28. 6 d. - Beſides the biſhop, there 
belong to this cathedral, a dean, a precentor, a 
ehancellor, a ſub-dean, ſix arch-deacons, fifty 
two prebendaries, four prieſt vicars, eight lay vi- 
ears, or ſinging-men, an organiſt, ſeven poor 
clerks; eight Deren and ſeven burghurſt 
ehanters. 

Southward upon the very bow of the hill is the 
biſhops palace, which was built, as hath been 
already obſerved, by Remigius, the firſt biſhop. 
Aſter being demoliſhed in king Stephen's wars, it 
was granted to Robert de Cheſney, the fourth bi- 
ſhop: of this ſee, who laid the foundation, and 
built a great part of the new ſtructure; but Sir 
Hugh, the Burgundian, began the noble hall, 
Which was finiſhed by Hugh Wallis, who alfo 
erected the ſpacious kitchen. The great tower 
and gatehouſe were raiſed by Thomas Bec, bi- 
ſhop of this ſee, whoſe arms remain on the walls. 
It ſtands juſt ſouth of the Roman wall, and was 
a very expenſive work, for the foundations of it 
reach below the hill. The ancient biſhops of 
Lincoln being poſſeſſed of thirty-two of the beſt 
manors in England, were immenſely rich, and 
able both to build and fill ſuch” palaces, wherein 
they were attended by knights, and young noble- 
men of the beſt families; were cloathed in pur- 
ple, and ſerved at table in gold plate. This palace 
was ruined in the time of the civil wars; but a 
great part of it might be 8 1 Wo very great 
en pence 
The buildings of the city r für the moſk part 
very old, particularly thoſe at the bottom of the 
bill; but towards the top are many good houſes 
| in the modern taſte. * Here is the old ruinous caſ- 
* already mentioned, built by William the Con- 
1 1 queror; 
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queror, in the centre of which is a modern ſtrue- 
ture for holding the aſhzes. 'T he city is governed by 
a mayor, twelve aldermen, two ſheriffs, a recorder, 
four chamberlains, a ſword bearer, a coroner, and 
above forty common-councilmen, It is a county 
of itſelf, and has a viſcountial juriſdiction twenty, 
miles round, a privilege enjoyed. by no other city 
in England. It ſends two members to parliament, 
and gives the title of earl, to the noble family of. 
Clinton. There are in this city four charity= 
ſchools, in which a hundred and twenty poor chil- 
dren are taught by the widows of clergymen. It 
has a communication with the river Trent by a 
canal, called the Foſs-Dyke, cut by king Henry 
the Firſt, between the Trent and the Witham, 
for the convenience of carriage. It has a very 
great market on Fridays, and four fairs, viz. on. 
the ſecond Tueſday after April 12, July 5, the 
firſt Wedneſday after September 12, and on No- 
vember 12, for horſes, horned cattle and ſneep. 
Tue religious houſes in this city were very nu- 
merous. Before the minſter was built, there was a 
nunnery upon, or near the place where that ca- 
thedral ſtands, In the ſoutn ſuburb was a priory. 
of Gilbertine canons, dedicated to St. Catharine, 
founded in the year 1148, by Robert, the ſecond 
biſhop of Lincoln, and valued at the general diſ- 
ſolution at 2021. 5 8. a year. Here was alſo an 
hoſpital of the order of Sempringham, dedicated 
to the Holy Sepulchre, and under the government. 
of the above priary., Here was likewiſe near the 
city a houſe for leprous perſons, ſuppoſed to have 
been erected. by biſhop; Remigius, who aſſigned it 
an annual revenue of thirteen marks. About the 
year 1230, the Friars minors, or Grey friars, of 
the order of St. Francis, came to this city, and 
had a houſe given them by William de Benning- 
_ | worth, 
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out the city, on the north-eaſt, was an pe abr 
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Worth, near which the citizens of Lincoln gave 


them a piece of ground belonging to their Guild- 
Hall, and upon it a houſe and church were built 
for theſe Franciſcans.” A priory dedicated to St. 
Bartholomew, is mentioned as belonging to the 
city in the reign of Henry the Third. In the year 
1269, a convent of White friars was founded 
here by Gualterus, dean of Lincoln. On the eaft 
ſide of the city was a priory of Black, or Preach- 
ing friars, ſo early as the twelfth of Edward the 
Firſt. On the fouth fide of the ſuburb, adjoin- 
ing to Newport gate, was a houſe of Auguſtine 
friars, ſo early as the year 1291; and a little with- 


dedicated to St. Giles, the maſterſhip of which 
was annexed: by Oliver, dean of Lincoln, about 
the year 1280, to the vicars who' performed di- 
vine offices in the cathedral. About the year 
1355, Sir Nicholas de Cantilupe, Ent. founded 
a college of prieſts within the clofe. In one of the 
ſuburbs of the city was a houſe of the friars de 
Sacco, or de Paenetentia Jeſu Chriſt ; and, in 
the fifth of Edward the Third, leave was granted 
to the vicars of the above cathedral, to take the 
church of Reptowe, near this city, in mortmain, 
upon condition, that they kept three chaplains 
conftantly to officiate in the chapel, which ſome 
time belonged to thoſe friars, for the ſoul of Ed- 
ward the Fitſt. In the thirty-ſecond of Edward 
the Third, Joan, who had been the wife of Sir 
Nicholas Cantilupe, had leave to found a col- 
lege, or large chantry, for five priefts, dedicated 
to St; Peter, upon the ground where formerly ſtood 


the houſe of the friars de Sacco. 


We ſhall now proceed along the North Heath, 

from Lincoln to its northern extremity near the 

Humber. | | 
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FSrirrig IN THE: STREET, is eleven miles 
north of Lincoln, and certainly ſtands in the Ro- 
man road that runs directly from Lincoln to Win- 
teringham, It will not be improper to take ſore 
notice of this road, which is called by the com- 
mon people the High Street; it is thrown up ol 
both ſides, with incredible labour, to a great 
height; but is frequently diſcontinued, and then 
begins again. It is ſeven yards broad, and in ma- 
ny places very firm and ſtrong. There have been 
Roman buildings upon it, as is evident from the 
tiles and bricks found thereon. At Hebberſtow, to 
the ſouth of Glandford bridge, ſome think there e 
have been a city and caſtle; and to confirm it, we 
find two ſprings, the one called Julian's well, and 
the other Caſtleton well; likewiſe there have - 

been great numbers of Roman coins dup up in 
this W 15654 About a mile farther to the north« 
ward, and upon a large plain on the weſt fide 
of the ſtreet, the traces of another old town are 
very viſible, though 'all the walls are deſtroyed; 
ſome have even been able to diſtinguiſh the ſtreets 
or lanes. From hence the ſtreet runs through 
Scawby wood, where it is all paved, and from 
thence cloſe by Broughton town end, near; a 
Hill, which may be taken for a barrow; ſor 
Broughton is as much as to ſay Barrow towns. 
But be this as it will, there have been Roman 
tiles and bricks found there. At Santon there 
was a Roman pottery, on the welt {ide the ſtreet; 
it received its name from the flying ſands, among 
which ſeveral Roman coins have been fawnd. 
There are ſeveral ſand hills near the ſtreet, Me- 
what like barrows, and on the top of one Wis a 
2 flat ſtone, now almoſt ſunk into the earth. 
n Appleby Lane, to the north of Winteringham, 
there are two places called Julian's Bowengtand 

Troy Walls, where it is ſuppoſed Roman ines 
bave - 
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ye — and on ſtill in part 
up · From hence the road runs ſtrait on to- 
Wards Roxby,. which it leaves half a mile to the 
"Welt, and here a Roman pavement was lately diſ- 
oeered, together with Roman tiles, and the bone 

che binder leg of an ox, with many pieces of 
aer, painted red and yellow, that ſeemed. to 


eng to an altar. About three or four miles ſar- 


the ſtreet leaves Winteringham, about half 
a-Þ the, to the weſt, and extends to the Humber. 


i Street, was a chapel and hoſpital founded be- 
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* ut to return from this digreſſion: at Spittle in 


dhe ſixteenth of king Edward the Second, 
dedicated to St. Edmund; it was augmented 
= Thomas Aſhton, canon of Lincoln, in the 
of king Richard the Second, and is yet in 
| 1 Arp the care of the dean and chapter of 
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